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The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Sedan  or  Coupe.  $1350.  In  Canada,  $1965 
Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $1050.  In  Canada,  $1525 
Touring  Car,  Roadster  or  Commercial  Car,  $885.  In  Canada.  $1290 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


The  convertible  sedan  serves  the 
entire  family  in  so  many  ways,  and 
conserves  their  comfort  so  well  in 
all  seasons  and  all  latitudes  that  its 
great  popularity  is  not  surprising. 
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The  three  essentials  to  a 
perfect  Victor  reproduction 

VictwJa  \ictorRecords  Victor  System  of  Qian^able  Needles 


Because  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Instruments  are 
scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  manufacture,  their  use,  one  with  the  other, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

When  you  want  to  hear  Caruso  —  or  any  other  of 
the  world’s  greatest  artists  —  just  as  he  actually  sings 
in  real  life,  it  is  necessary  to  play  his  Victor  Record 
on  the  rictrola.  That  is  the  instrument  for  which  the 
record  was  made,  and  only  by  their  combined  use  is 
the  true  tone  of  the  artist  faithfully  reproduced. 

You  will  desire,  of  course,  to  play  your  records 
loud  or  soft  according  to  the  acoustic 
surroundings,  and  as  mood  and  occasion 
dictate.  And  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
Victor  system  of  changeable  needles — 
with  the  semi-permanent  Victor  Tungs- 
tone  Stylus — and  the  modifying  doors 
of  the  Victrola. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  every  Victor 
part,  and  its  perfect  combination  with 
all  other  Victor  parts,  that  results  in 
the  superior  Victor  tone-quality  —  that 
makes  necessary  the  combined  use  of 
the  Victrola,  Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Needles. 

Tlx  ro  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they  will 
Kladly  demonstrate  the  various  styles  o(  the  Victor  and 
Victrola— .SIO  to  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to 

hear.  Period  styles  to  order  from  $375  to  $9%. 

Victor  Talkinc  Macbiae  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  (gramophone  Co.,  Ntontreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  * 

all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 


Victrola  XVll,  $2 
Victrola  XVU.  electrii 
Mahog^any  or  Oak 


Victor  Supremacy 


“Victrola”  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
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Through  All  Wars  the  National  Standard 

Tried  and  trusted  by  “our  boys”  in  their  heroic 
defense  of  our  national  honor,  Colt  Firearms  are 
to-day  as  they  have  been  for  generations  back,  the 
great  American  weapon  of  dependability.  The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  field  — 
nor  for  you  in  the  home. 

Revolvers 

Automatic  Pistols 

k  Automatic  Machine  Guns 

COLTS  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFC.  CO.  ^ 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.S.  A. 
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WE  MUST 


“They  say,  who  have  come  back  from  Over  There, 
that  at  night  the  troubled  earth  between  the  lines  is 
carpeted  with  pain.  They  say  that  death  rides 
whistling  in  every  wind,  and  that  the  very  mists  are 
charged  with  awful  torment.  They  say  that,  of  all 
things  spent  and  squandered  there,  young  human 
life  is  held  least  dear.  It  is  not  the  pleasantest  pros¬ 
pect  for  those  of  us  who  yet  can  feel  upon  our 
lips  the  pressure  of  our  mothers’  good-by  kiss. 

*  *  *  But,  please  God,  our  love  of  life  is  not  so 
prized  as  love  of  right.  In  this  renaissance  of  our 
country’s  valor,  we  who  will  edge  the  wedge  of  her 
assault  make  calm  acceptance  of  its  hazards.  For 
us,  the  steel-swept  trench,  the  stiffening  cold, 
weariness,  hardship — worse.  For  you.  for  whom 
we  go,  you  millions  safe  at  home  - what  for  you? 

*  *  *  We  shall  need  food.  We  shall  need  care. 
We  shall  need  clothes  for  our  bodies  and  weapons 
for  our  hands.  We  shall  need  terribly  and  without 
failure,  supplies  and  equipment  in  a  stream  that  is 
constant  and  never-ending.  From  you,  who  are 
our  resource  and  reliance,  who  are  the  heart  and 
hope  of  that  humanity  for  which  we  smite  and 
strive,  must  come  these  things.’’ 

(Signed)  CITIZEN  SOLDIER  No.  258, 

District,  National  Draft  Army. 


'Y'hkou  Gli  the  babble  of  voices  raised  in  discussion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  comes  the  simple  prayer 
of  this  unknown  boy. 

We  dare  not  ignore  it. 

We  must  conform  untiinchingly  to  the  program  of  the 
Food  Administration,  lest  one  day  this  Ikw  say: 

‘‘We  needed  food  and  you  consumed  it.” 

We  must  su[)pt)rt  unfailingly  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred 
organizations  of  mercy,  lest  one  day  this  boy  sa\': 

“We  needed  care  and  you  refused  it.” 

We  must  subscribe  to  the  very  limit  of  our  present  means, 
and  pledge  all  our  future  to  (iovernment  loans,  lest  one 
day  this  boy  say: 

“We  needed  clothes  for  our  luKlies.  and  wea|xins  for  our 
hands,  and  you  withheld  them.” 

Here  are  laid  upon  each  of  us  duties,  simple,  urgent, 
disentangled  from  the  comple.xilies  of  ultimate  resjx)nsi- 
bility  for  major  operations  and  strategy,  and  we  must 
heed  them,  lest  one  day  we  Uxik  up  to  find  this  boy  and 
his  comrades  standing  before  us  saying: 

“We  needed  terribly  and  without  failure  supplies  and 
equipment  in  a  stream  constant  and  never-ending,  and 
vou  failed  us.” 
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What 
Brand 
Whitlock’s 
Story  Means 

King  Albert  is  at  the  front. 
The  Government  of  Belgium 
is  at  Havre,  in  France. 

Brand  Whitlock  is  still  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Belgian 
Kingdom.  And  the  United 
States  Government  has  jser- 
mitted  him  to  tell  his  story  — 
the  story  of  Belgium,  now  being 
published  in  EVERYBODY’S. 

This  is  a  thing  without  any 
precedent  in  modem  times. 
Diplomatic  representatives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  every  usage  of 
international  relations,  are  ad¬ 
jured  to  silence  in  all  interna¬ 
tional  matters  outside  of  the 
conduct  of  their  office. 

Why  this  signal  exception? 

Because  our  Government  knew 
— the  world  knew — that  Mr. 
Whitlock’s  story  would  be  a 
tremendous  p>owef  in  rousing 
America.  They  knew  that  in 
the  questions  which  have 
divided  the  world  of  public 
opinion  for  four  years — the 
questions  of  the  atrocities  in 
Belgium,  the  acts  and  methods 
which  Germany  has  inflicted 
upon  the  helpless  country,  the 
whole  nature  of  the  German 
mind,  the  German  plan  the 
meaning  of  Germany — this 
story  of  the  American  Minister 
to  Belgium  must  be  the  last  word. 

The  document  now  appearing 
in  these  pages  is  of  permanent 
world  importance — now  and  for 
the  future.  Otherwise  it  would 
never  have  been  written,  never 
have  seen  the  light  at  this  time. 
Read  it  all  in  EVERYBODY’S 

Magazine. 
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Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrt.  Rnieell  Sage  in  connection 
witb  Emma  Willard  School 
A  School  of  Practical  Art» 

Desired  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

f)articularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
ined.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Lcunoniics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  H.S.  degrees. 
Special  students  admitted.  Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROT,  N.  T. 


PEDDIE  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

•  The  achievements  of  Peddie  graduates  in  scholar* 
ship  and  athletics  at  college  are  signiticani  of  the 
value  of  its  training.  Th(»rough  preparation  for 
leadership  in  college  and  business  life. 

Military  Training  in  harmony  with  the  Peddle  idea 
—all  the  eesentiale  without  frills. 

Physical  culture,  athletic  training,  public  speak* 
ing  and  music,  fx^^acre  campus,  lake,  swimming 
pool,  diamond,  gridiron  and  gymnasium.  Lower 
School  for  boys  from  11  to  14  years. 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D..  Headmaster 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  rounies. 
Red  Crow  Work.  Tralna  for  tearherd  of  cookery,  wwlni!, 
matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  Graduates  occupy 
exreitlional  p<nltlons.  Opens  Sept.  24th,  1918. 

Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethebed,  158  Institute  Road. 


PRACTICAL  ELECTRICAL 

EDUCATION-w^t^hby^^^^i  A 

8ci«ntiAc  meChoda.  PtmUmI  AapiM  KluulriuUy  in  oo« 
year.  Cwrulnl  Iminaaring  m  two  year* 
and  Cl— triaal  Casin— ring  in  three  years. 

Short  Trade  Ctnirae  irives  you  big  m— n- 
tage  if  drafted.  Hart  time  emptoyment 
set'ured  for  studenta.  and  poaitiona  guarmn- 
teed  to  graduates. 

Nww  Turin  Opuns  April  2nd 

Writs  for  fr—  MustraUd  eatatog.  Men- 

iMmoge,  Mtorolwm  and  roars*  taCrreatod  ia.  —  A  '  4 

SCHOOL  OF  CNQINCCIIING  OF  MILWAUKEE 
34*373  Broadway,  Mllwaukoo.  Wlaconain 


Residential  Schools 
and  Colleges 

The  announcomt-nts  of  the  leading  schools 
and  colli'nes  apin-ar  regularly  in  our  school 
advertising  paKes  during  the  sprine  and  sum¬ 
mer  months.  If  you  do  not  see  advertised 
just  the  kind  of  school  you  want:  or,  if  you 
need  help  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  school 
for  your  boy  or  kirl.  we  will  be  k'lad  to  help 
you.  In  writing,  please  state  your  wishes 
in  full  and  address  Educational  Directory, 
Evkrvuody's  .Magazink,  New  York, 


DisTRurr  OF  Columbia,  Wasri.nuton 

Chevy  Chase  School 

The  modern  girl  needs  a  modem  education.  Chevy 
Chase  provides  this.  ('ivlc.  intellectual,  and  social  ad* 
vantages  of  the  national  capital.  Campus  of  eleven  acres. 
For  catalog,  addrew  Chevy  C'hase  School.  Box  E. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


M  A  U in  addition  to  resident 
\J  111  ^  work,  offers  also  instruc* 
don  by  correspondence. 
CTIinV  detailed  in* 

l3  £  ^  ^  £  formation  addreaa 


2Mh  Year  U.  •!  C  (Dir.  S)  Chicago,  ID.  MiKuii 


rk  Seminary 

JametE.  Amsnt,LL.D..Prea. 
Washington. D.C.  (Suburbs). 
For  the  higher  education  of 
young  women.  S|;eciallsts 
in  Music,  Art.FJocutlon,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science,  Floriculture, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretarial 
branches.  Library  methods, 
Business  I«aw.  Modern  gym* 
nasium  and  open-air  sports. 
Democracy  of  life  and  con- 
sideratlco  for  the  Individual. 
The  story  ot  the  ^^chool.  its 
traininglnhome-making.told 
fully  in  lllustratetl  catalog. 
aVddress  REGISTRAR, 
National  Park  Seminary 
I  Box  153,  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


A  Complete  Adding  Macliiue  for  $25 


Try  It  Free  for  20  Days 
RAY  Adding  and  Checking  Machine  i 

Adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  oi  highest  priced 
machines.  Also  directly  sul>tracts.  Kliminates 
errors.  Is  portalfle  ami  handy  for  use  on  desk, 
leflger,  etc.  l'se»i  by  I'.  S.  (»o\T.,  B.  &  O. 
Ky.,  Intenuitiomd  Hanester  Co.,  and  thous- 
amis  of  business  ami  professional  men.  Sent 
anywhere  by  mail  upon  request  for  20  day  free 
trial.  Send  no  money,  but  write  tocLiy. 


The  Nightwear  of  a  Nation!  ^ 


-the  climcix  of  comfort • 


■w^ajamas  ^  Night  Shirts 


E.Rosinfelo  &  Co  Balto  t  New  York 
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If  your  Silrerjrare  is 


CjiGniiw  Qjin^mare 

)^on  knoH'  fliat  its  reputation 
is  international -that  any  well- 
intormed  dealer,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  anywhere  in  the 
civilized  ivorld.ivill  acknojvled^c 
the  Gorham  trade  mark 
ns  the  authoritative  sign 
of  unquestioned  Quality  and 
zyirtistic  Tyicellence  - - 

Gorhain  Sterling  Sib'envare 
is  sold  by  leading 
jeivelers  eietyivheie  .ixlT 
and  bears  this  trade-mark 


SILVERSMITHS  AND  GOLDSMITHS 

New  Yorb^ 

WOKK^S  -  PR.OVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YOR-tS. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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drawn  by  EVERETT  SHINN. 


WERE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  SOME  ONE? 


From  ''Front-Page  Frankie,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  page  jj. 
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To  Wash  Blankets 


^^AKE  Ivory  Soap  paste  according  to  the 
recipe  inside  the  ivrapper.  A  pair  of 
blankets  requires  from  a  half  to  a  whole  cake 
of  Ivory  Soap  (small  size)  made  into  Ivory 
Soap  paste.  Hard  water  and  large,  heavy 
blaxikets  require  two  to  three  times  as  much 
soap  paste  as  soft  water  and  small,  light 
blankets.  Choose  a  bright  sunny  day  with  a 
moderate  breeze.  Fill  5iree  tubs  ab^t  half 
full  of  warm— not  hot — water.  To  the  first, 
add  enou^  Ivory  Soap  paste  to  make  a  good 
foamy  suds.  Put  in  one  double  or  two  single 
blankets.  Let  them  soak  thirty  minutes. 
Wo^  them  up  and  do%m,  adding  Ivory 
Soap  paste  as  needed.  To  remove  spots  do 
not  lift  the  blanket  from  the  water,  cmt  put 
one  hand  under  the  spot  and  brush  with 
Ivory  Soap  paste.  Use  a  moderately  stiff 
brush.  To  the  second  tub  add  as  much  Ivory 
Soap  paste  as  to  the  first.  Put  in  blankets 
and  repeat  the  lifting  and  sousing.  To  the 
third  tub  add  enough  Ivory  Soap  paste  to 
make  the  water  milky.  Run  blankets  into 
this  tub  through  loc^Iy  adjusted  wringer. 
Rinse,  wring  tightly,  and  hang  in  open  air 
at  once  ~  white  blankets  in  sun,  colored 
blankets  in  shade.  When  dry,  go  over  them 
with  a  soft  flannel  cloth  or  a  clean  whisk 
broom  and  hang  near  a  stove  or  in  a  warm 
room  for  severu  hours. 


TH  E  time-tried  way  to  wash  blankets  is  with  Ivor>’  Soap. 
For  thirty-nine  summers  good  housekeepers  have  put 
away  their  blankets  after  the  Ivory  washing,  confident 
of  finding  them  soft  and  unshrunken  in  the  fall. 

The  two  things  most  likely  to  shrink  blankets  and  make  them 
hard  are  hot  water  and  free  alkali.  Washing  with  Ivor}'  Soap 
eliminates  both. 

Ivory'  Soap  makes  such  rich,  copious  suds  that  it  cleans  blank¬ 
ets  thoroughly  without  boiling,  and  it  is  so  pure,  mild  and  free 
from  uncombined  alkali  that  it  does  not  affect  the  texture  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

After  washing  with  Ivory'  Soap,  all-wool  blankets  or  the  wool 
and  cotton  mixtures  dry'  even  softer  than  when  new  and  are 
unchanged  in  size. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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IBrand  ^H'hitlock 


United  States  Minister  to  Belgium 


Atrocities 


'T'HIS  is  the  third  instalment  of  the  tragic  story  of  Belgium,  told  by  the  American  Minister  to  Bclgiitm,  who  remained  in  the 
^  stricken  country  from  December,  1913,  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  saw  the  whole  black  history  of  its  suffering  from 
the  beginning. 

The  story  opened  with  an  enthralling  picture  of  the  idyllic  life  of  Brussels  in  the  spring  before  the  deluge — the  glamour  and 
charm  of  the  Court,  of  the  social  and  diplomatic  circles;  the  art,  the  culture,  the  romantic  tradition,  the  peace,  the  simple  happiness 
that  filled  the  little  Belgian  capital  with  a  golden  glory  as  radiant  as  the  sunshine  of  the  season. 

Then,  in  July,  come  the  first  faint,  foreboding  omens  of  the  world-drama;  the  storm  breaks  with  stupendous  suddenness; 
the  German  ultimatum;  the  Belgian  defiance;  the  invasion. 

The  second  instalment  shows  the  gay  capital  in  the  daze  of  the  first  shock  of  realization;  the  .\merican  Minister  laboring, 
heart-heavy,  with  panic-stricken  tourists,  finding  means  of  safety  for  them  in  the  collapse  of  the  world  of  law  and  order;  taking 
over  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  embassies  and  legations;  striving  to  e.vercise  an  influence  for  calmness  in  the  e.xcited  city; 
and  finally — as  the  municipal  guard  throw  up  their  pitiful  trenches  in  the  parks  and  prepare  to  defend  the  capital  to  the  last 
— he  and  his  colleagues  persuade  the  authorities  to  allow  the  Germans  to  enter  peaceably,  that  the  beautiful  city  and  its  price¬ 
less  art  treasures  may  be  spared.  Then  the  grim  flood  pours  in. 
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T  HAVE  left  out  of  this  ac- 
-*■  count  much  that  was  told, 
and  have  confined  my  state¬ 
ments  to  proved  and  admitted 
facts. 
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XXII  rumors  were  true.  The  flood  of  them, 

mounting  all  the  day,  seemed  to  be  at 
LL  through  the  night  the  field-  full-tide  in  the  somber  hour  of  twilight. 
/f\  "  gray  hosts  wound  through  Of  a  piece  with  them  were  those 
the  city,  an  undulating  silly,  romanticistic  tales  of  my  activi- 
stream  of  bayonets  and  hel-  ties;  tales  that  by  their  currency  were 
mets,  and  Brussels 
awoke  to  find  on  its 
walls  great  white 
notices  in  French 
and  German,  signed 
by  General  Sixt  von 
Arnim,  threatening 
reprisals  if  any  overt 
act  of  hostility  oc¬ 
curred;  demanding, 
in  addition,  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  50,000,- 
000  francs,  as  well 
as  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  supplies,  and 
summoning  the 
province  of  Brabant 
to  deliver  up  450,- 
000,000  francs  by 
the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

For  three  days 
and  three  nights  the 
gray  stream  flowed 
by,  and  Brussels  was 
crushed  by  the  sor¬ 
row  and  humiliation 
of  an  alien  occupa¬ 
tion.  There  was 
the  same  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  brilliant 
sun,  though  there 
were  no  longer  any 
Belgian  flags  to 
catch  its  wonderful 
light  in  their  folds. 

The  German  cook- 
stoves  were  burning  in  the  Grand' 

Place,  and  the  uhlans  were  at  theii 
sentinel  posts.  There  were  no  trains: 
trams,  it  was  said,  were  to  stop;  there 


jffffitph  hff  Ihutktit. 

PRIEST  TYING  UP  THE  HEAD  OF  A  WOUNDED  BELGIAN 
SOLDIER. 
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advantage  of  our  presence  to  mention  feeling,  that  my  place  was  in  Brussels,  interests  in  the  land.  And  then  the 
to  the  general  the  difficult  point  about  Indeed,  on  Sunday  morning,  after  mere  presence  of  diplomatic  represen- 
the  50,000,000  francs;  he  was  glad  of  the  entr>-  of  the  Germans,  the  Count  tatives  of  neutral  [x>wers  was  itself  a 

our  company  and  countenance  as  he  S - ,  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Office,  kind  of  restraint,  and  especially  the 

broke  the  news  to  the  peppery  little  had  come  to  the  Legation  formally  to  presence  of  representatives  of  .\merica, 
man.  *  ♦  *  express  gratitude  “on  behalf  of  the  whose  public  opinion  almost  imme- 

Finally  the  Directeiir  des  THegraphes  King  and  his  people,”  and  apprecia-  diately  became  the  jury  before  which 
came,  a  miserable  little  man  with  the  tion  of  our  attitude  toward  Belgium  the  world  tried  its  great  cause, 
dismal  air  of  one  in  Sunday  blacks,  in  having  advised  the  Burgomaster  But  we  had  to  get  into  communica- 
who  could  accumulate  difficulties  and  not  to  offer  futile  resistance  to  the  tion  with  Washington  and  with  civili- 
find  e.xcuses,  like  functionaries  the  Gpman  army;  he  was  generous  enough  zation  again,  and  since  our  dispatches 
world  over,  whether  at  Nashapur  or  to'  say  that  our  action  had  saved  the  would  not  be  forwarded  from  Brussels 
Babylon,  whether  at  Brussels  or  To-  city.  — the  directeur  never  sent  one  of  them 

ledo,  who  are  much  more  fertile  in  I  had  no  vision  of  what  was  coming,  — and  since  the  nearest  telegraph 
reasons  why  a  given  thing  can  not  be  of  course,  but  I  had  a  strong  impression  station  was  .Antwerp,  it  was  necessary 
done  than  in  expedients  to  get  it  ac-  that  for  the  moment  there  was  work  to  go  to  .Antwerp.  For  this  servict 
complished.  When  the  Burgomaster  to  be  done  there.  There  were  people  our  first  Secretary-,  Gibson,  volun- 
came  in  he  wrote  out  an  order,  de-  in  trouble;  they  were  coming  to  the  teered,  and  Mr.  Blount,  a  young  .Amer- 
signed  to  overcome  the  official  reluc-  Legation  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  ican,  volunteered  to  drive  him  in  hi: 
tance  of  the  directeur,  went  out,  and  night,  and  while  in  most  cases  sym-  car. 

returned  presently-,  flourishing  the  or-  pathy-  was  all  one  could  give  them,  it  I  found  my  general,  with  an  aic 
der  triumphantly,  for  it  had  the  gen-  seemed  in  many-  of  those  cases  to  be  and  an  orderly-,  just  dismounted  from 
eral’s  signature.  what  they  most  needed  and  desired.  sweating  steeds,  on  the  steps  of  tht 

.As  the  Italian  Minister,  Count  Bot-  There  were  .Americans  and  .American  Escalier  d'Honneiir  in  the  court  of  th( 
taro-Costa,  had  said  the  morning  the  interests  to  be  looked  after,  and  I  had  Hotel  de  Ville,  brandishing  his  riding- 
Germans  entered  Brussels,  ou  ....  .  ^  . 

sition  there  was  delicate.  Di|>- 
lomatic  representatives  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
our  place  was  near  the  Court 
and  the  Government,  which 
had  retired  to  .Antwerp.  I 
realized  this  fact,  of  course, 
and  had  discussed  and  settled 
the  point  of  etiquette  with 
Monsieur  Da\-ignon,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Minister  for  Foreign  .Af¬ 
fairs. 

The  situation  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  Never  before,  save 
when  the  Germans  entered  Paris 
in  1870,  had  diplomats  re¬ 
mained  when  a  Court  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  gone,  and  the 
cases  were  not  precisely-  on  all 
fours,  as  the  lawy  ers  say.  The 
Germans  had  shown  us  jier- 
sorally  every  courtesy,  and  yet 
we  were  not  in  communication 
with  our  Governments;  between 
us  and  the  telegraph-wires  in 
.Antwerp  were  hostile  armies, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  there  might  be 
uneasiness  in  those  four  capitals 
where  Governments  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  word  from  us.  And 
then  on  that  Sunday-,  a  day  of 
dull  and  rainy  skies,  as  if  the 
fine  weather  were  weary-  at 
last,  a  man  somehow  got 
through  the  lines  from  Ghent, 
riding  as  though  he  had  lieen 
in  BrowTiing’s  poem,  with  a 
letter  from  our  Consul,  Mr. 

Johnson,  bearing  two  telegrams 
for  me  from  Washington — one 
approving  my  course  and  the 
other  raising  the  question  of 
whether  the  Legation  should 
not  be  removed  to  .Antwerp  to 
keep  in  communication  with 
the  Belgian  Government.  I 


“IT  WAS  HIS  PASSPORT,  OR  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  ON 
IT.  THAT  WAS  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TROUBLE.  THE 
PHOTOGRAPH  REPRESENTED  DAVIS  IN  HIS  COR. 
RESPONDENT’S  COSTUME  ...  HE  DID  LOOK  ENOUGH 
UKE  AN  ENGUSH  OFFICER  TO  CREATE  SUSPiaON.” 


had  a  feeling,  and  it  was  only-  a 


mav  be  called  a  vehicle — for 
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motors  and  horses  had  been  com¬ 
mandeered  and  those  that  had  escaped 
this  fate  were  hidden  away  lest  it  over¬ 
take  them.  The  breweries,  always 
scrupulously  respected 
by  the  Germans,  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  and 
their  long  wagons  rum¬ 
bled  by,  still  drawn  by 
their  superb  Brabangon 
horses. 

There  remained  one 
other  institution  —  the 
old  cab-driver  who  sat 
just  outside  my  window 
in  the  Rue  Belliard.  I 
had  watched  him  all  the 
spring,  a  red-faced  old 
man,  with  a  stern  and 
really  fine  Roman  pro¬ 
file,  who,  at  a  certain 
hour  every  morning, 
drove  up  on  his  cab, 
took  a  place  in  the  shade 
and  then  followed  the 
sun  in  its  course,  like 
the  martial  airs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  though  at  a  dis- 
creeter  distance,  keeping 
always  in  the  shade. 

Perhaps  he  preceded  the 
sun,  but  whichever  of 
the  two  it  was,  astro¬ 
nomically,  he  was  always 
there  when  his  fares 
would  permit  him  to  be; 
if  he  went  away  he  re¬ 
turned  at  noon,  put  the 
nose-bag  on  his  horse 
and  while  it  ate,  he  took  out  from 
under  the  seat  his  own  lunch  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  seated  himself  in 
his  cab  and  ate  too;  then  he  would 
light  his  pipe  and  smoke  peacefully. 
His  old  horse  was  evidently  too  {)oor 
to  be  commandeered  either  by  Belgian 
or  German  troops  and  so  it  was  left  to 
him;  and  he  came  ever\-  morning  at 
the  same  hour  and  sat  there,  unmoved 
and  undisturbed,  while  war  and  tumult 
raged  about  him — a  kind  of  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  chaos  and  welter 
of  worlds,  and  a  sight  comforting  to 
behold. 

I  was  standing  in  my  window  that 
Tuesday  morning,  looking  at  him  and 
ruminating  on  the  hopelessness  of  the 
human  race  and  the  vanity  of  things  in 
general,  when  I  heard  cries  as  of  glad 
welcome  in  the  next  room.  .\nd  going 
in,  there  sat  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
He  was  extended  in  one  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  big  leather  chairs,  with  an 
air  of  having  collapsed  in  it.  He  was 
sunburned  and  unshav’en,  gray  with 
dust,  and  beside  him  on  the  floor  lay 
his  bundle,  a  round  bag  of  khaki,  part 
of  his  correspondent’s  kit.  Despite 
his  good  looks,  his  indubitable  dis¬ 
tinction  in  any  emergency,  he  looked 
like  a  weary  tramp,  and  he  lifted  his 
tired  eyes  drolly,  humorously,  at  me. 

He  had  had  an  adventure,  a  perilous 
experience,  in  his  attempt  to  get 


through  the  German  lines  to  the  south. 
He  had  got  down  as  far  as  Enghien  on 
Sunday,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
German  soldiers  as  a  spy,  and  taken 


on  to  Ligne,  on  the  way  tearing  up  and 
eating  an  autograph  letter  from  Col¬ 
onel  Roosevelt  presenting  him  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Poincare  of  the  French  Republic 
— he  had  shown  me  the  letter  in  pride 
a  few  days  liefore.  .\t  Ligne  he  was 
locked  up  in  an  outhouse  under  guard, 
while  his  fate  was  under  discussion. 
.\t  intervals  all  night  he  was  visited  by 
German  officers,  and  by  a  major  who 
gave  him  a  realistic  demonstration  of 
how  he  was  to  be  shot  “through  the 
stummick,’’  as  Davis  told  it.  He  kept 
his  courage  up,  however,  and  persuaded 
the  officers  that  he  was  both  a  “damn 
fool”  and  a  “gentleman”  in  spite  of  the 
uniform  in  the  j)hotograph  on  the  pass 
jK)rt.  It  was  his  passjwrt,  or  the 
photograph  on  it,  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  1'he  photograph  rep¬ 
resented  Davis  in  his  correspondent’s 
costume,  and  as  this  was  of  khaki,  with 
a  Sam  Browne  belt  and  decoration,  he 
did  look  enough  like  an  hmglish  officer 
to  create  suspicion  in  German  company. 

He  gave  us  a  humorous  account  of  his 
experience  and  he  wrote  it  afterward 
in  the  book  he  dedicated  to  King  .‘\lbert. 
He  could  laugh  then,  tired  though  he 
was.  They  had  tried  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  trap  him;  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  some  h'nglish  prisoners. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  see  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  Brussels.” 

Finally,  the  officer  said  he  feared  the 
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A  flag  of  truce  on  d  peasant*s  door  near  Louvain. 


prisoner  would  have  to  be  shot  at  sun¬ 
rise.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been, 
but  he  proposed  to  send  a  note  to  me, 
and  agreed  that  if  I  did  not  come  for 
him  within  the  specified  time,  they 
might  shoot  him.  He  wrote  a  little 
note  and  it  gave  them  pause;  and  after 
much  discussion  he  was  released  and 
given  definite  instructions  to  proceed, 
along  a  specified  route  written  on  his 
pass,  back  to  Brussels,  report  to  the 
military  commander  there  within  forty- 
eight  hours  and  establish  satisfactorily 
his  identity.  He  set  out  on  fi)ot  for 
Fmghien,  walked  half  the  night  and 
then  induced  a  German  officer  to  let 
him  ride  with  him  in  his  motor.  .\nd 
so  he  came  to  Brussels.  I  projxjsed 
that  we  go  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  rei)ort,  and  we  drove  down 
there.  But  my  good  General  von 
Jarotsky  was  not  to  be  seen;  to  my 
infinite  regret  I  was  told  that  he  was 
even  then  turning  his  command  over  to 
another  general;  the  two  generals  were 
then  at  luncheon.  I  declined  to  wait, 
and  had  an  officer  indorse  on  Davis’s 
pass  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  well  known  to  me,  that  he  was  no 
spy,  and  that  having  complied  with 
the  order  to  rep)ort  he  was  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

When  Davis,  restored  by  a  bath  and 
luncheon,  came  back  at  four  o’clock, 
we  went  again  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  waited  there  in  the  Escalier  d'Hon- 
neur,  where,  on  the  landing,  are  ranged 
the  busts  of  former  burgomasters;  on 
the  lovely  white  marble  pedestals  of 
which  German  sentinels  were  sticking 
the  ends  of  their  finished  cigarets. 
Finally,  we  were  shown  into  a  room, 
passing  great  trays  with  the  remnants 
of  the  luncheon  of  the  two  generals — 
the  debris  of  a  feast  of  giants.  M. 
Max  and  M.  Jacquemain,  the  aider- 
man,  and  Villalobar  were  there,  too, 
but  no  General  von  Jarotsky.  In¬ 
stead,  his  successor.  General  the  Baron 
.Arthur  von  Luttwitz,  was  present, 
presiding,  dominating  at  that  table, 
a  broad-shouldered,  gray-haired,  re¬ 
markably  handsome  man,  verx-  big 
and  imj)ressive,  with  blue  eyes,  pink, 
healthy  skin,  and  a  strong  jaw.  He 
was  in  a  bluish-gray  uniform,  with  the 
black-and-white  ribbon  of  the  Iron 
Cross  and  the  white  Maltese  Cross  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  on 
his  left  breast.  When  we  asked  him 
for  news,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  white 
cross  and  said  in  French: 

“Our  God  has  been  very  kind  to  us.” 

Then  he  told  us  of  German  victories 
everxmhere. 

I  introduced  Davis  to  all  of  them, 
easily  arranged  his  complete  release, 
and  we  came  away. 

XXIV 

WEDNESD.AY  morning,  .Au- 
gust  twenty-sixth,  when  Villalo¬ 
bar  and  I  drove  ever  to  see  General  the 
Baron  Arthur  von  Luttwitz,  we  found 
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THE  CRUanXION  OF  BELGIUM. 

A  cartoon  by  Louis  Racmatkcrs  nerer  before  publisbeJ  in  America. 
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him  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Ger-  Washington  approving  my  course  and  guished  as  if  he  were  driving  up  Fifth 
mans  had  established  themselves  in  the  leaving  the  question  of  the  removal  of  Avenue.  And  I  thought  of  Yan  Bibber, 
Belgian  Ministn.’  and  shut  off  the  Park  the  Legation  entirely  to  my  judgment,  and  of  how  the  Avenue  looks  in  the 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Loi;  there  were  sen-  Only  those  who  have  been  at  the  end  late  afternoon  when  the  throngs  are 
tries  everA^vhere  and  much  explaining  of  a  telegraph-wire,  three  thousand  going  up  Murray  Hill.  Ah  me!  Did 
about  der  spanische  Gcsandte  (the  miles  away  from  home,  and  in  the  that  gay  insouciance  still  exist  any- 
Spanish  Minister)  and  der  Gesaudte  der  midst  of  difficulties,  can  know  the  where  in  the  world?  I  stood  and 
Vereimgten  Staaten  (the  United  States  consolation  that  such  words  would  watched  him  out  of  sight,  regretting 
Minister),  and  we  waited  a  long  while  afford.  his  departure.  And  I  never  saw  him 

in  the  ante-room  where  we  had  sat  so 
often  before,  waiting  to  see  !M.  Da- 
vignon. 

German  officers  were  coming  and  -*■  night  but  it  cleared  partly.  i)avis 
going,  very'  much  at  home.  —  ■ 

ly,  we  were  shown  into  the 
of  General  von  Liittwitz,  who 

most  affable  and  courteous,  and  evi-  .  -  o  ..  .  . . 

dently  a  man  of  strength  and  will.  I  bade  him  good-by  and  watched  him  was  filled  with  forebtxling  and  vague 
We  began,  Villalobar  and  I,  to  talk  drive  aAvay  in  a  cab.  It  was  drawn  by  apprehension;  miserable  refugees,  with 
about  the  question  of  communications  the  sorriest  pair  of  nags  I  ever  saw,  and  dumb  expressions  and  eyes  that  had 
and  to  make  suggestions  about  Brus-  yet  he  sat  there  as  calm  and  distin-  looked  on  horror,  came  plodding  wear- 
sels;  the  question  of  fotxl,  for  instance, 
but  the  general  said: 

“Please  grant  me  a  truce  for  two 
days  until  I  can  install  a  civil  adminis¬ 
tration.  .After  that  has  been  done  all 
will  go  beautifully'.” 

As  we  were  about  to  go,  he  said: 

“A  dreadful  thing  has  occurred  at 
Louvain.  The  general  in  command 
there  was  talking  with  the  Burgomaster 
when  the  son  of  the  Burgomaster  shot 
the  general,  and  the  population  began 
firing  on  the  German  troops.” 

We  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  whole 
significance  of  the  remark. 

“And  now,  of  course,”  he  went  on, 

“we  have  to  destroy  the  city.  The 
orders  are  given  and  not  one  stone  will 
he  left  on  another.  I’m  afraid  that  that 
beautiful  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  we  saw 
as  we  came  through  there  the  other 
day,  is  now  no  more.” 

When  he  said  this  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  regret, 

That  evening  Gibson  and  Blount 
returned  from  Antwerp,  full  of  news; 
first,  and  best  of  all,  a  dispatch  from 


again. 

The  horror  of  Louvain  was  on  us  like 
T  HAD  been  raining  during  the  a  nightmare,  all  the  more  terrible  be- 
.  .  cause  it  was  vague,  undefined,  a  kind 

Final-  exp)ected  to  leave  at  one  o’clock  with  of  nameless,  formless  thing,  that  sent  a 
presence  Gerald  Morgan  and  Miss  Boyle  shudder  through  Brussels,  as  jierhaps 
was  O’Reilly  on  a  troop-train  for  Aix-la-  it  was  intended  to  do,  where  the  like 
Chapelle.  *  *  *  might  happen  at  anv  hour.  The  citv 


rtiot'Hiretjth  by 

THIS  CRIPPLED  WOMAN  WAS  WHEELED 
IN  A  BARROW  FROM  BRUSSELS  TO 
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our  cards,  and  sat  there  waiting,  sen¬ 
sible,  in  the  movements  of  the  officers 
who  were  constantly  passing  through, 
of  an  evil  atmosphere.  The  windows 
were  open  and  the  Marquis  and  I  stood 
there  looking  out  into  the  little  place 
before  the  Palais  de  la  Nation.  There 
were  groups  of  gray  soldiers  on  the 
steps  of  the  Palace,  their  arms  stacked 
on  the  pavement.  Two  ugly  machine 
guns  were  mounted  to  sweep  the  Park. 

“They  vomit  death!”  said  Villalobar, 
as  though  speaking  to  himself.  We 
turned  away  from  the  window.  Final¬ 
ly,  Major  Hans  von  Herwaerts,  who 
had  once  been  Military  .Attache  at  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington,  and 
was  then  on  the  staff  of  General  von 
Liittwitz,  wearing  a  great  pair  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell  reading-glasses,  came  out  to 
receive  us.  To  him  I  made  my  pro¬ 
tests  about  the  treatment  of  the  priests 
and  the  professors  of  the  .American 
College,  and  indeed  such  treatment  of 
priests  in  general,  and  Villalobar  made 
similar  representations  on  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  priests.  Major  von  Her¬ 
waerts  understood,  rushed  into  the 
room,  where  behind  the  closed  door 
was  General  von  Liittwitz.  He  came 
out  and  assured  us  that  the  release 
of  the  priests  would  be  immediately 
ordered,  and  while  he  was  telling  us  this, 
two  tall,  dark  figures,  priests,  swept 
out  in  their  long  black  soutanes.  Then 
we  all  went  with  the  general  into  his — 
or  into  Davignon’s — room.  He  was 
serious,  and  instantly  instructed  Major 
von  Herwaerts  to  give  orders  liberating 
the  priests;  told  him  to  give  them  by 
telegraph,  by  telephone, 
and  in  addition  to  send 
out  mounted  orderlies  to 
meet  the  columns  on  the 
road,  and  to  liberate  the 
priests  at  once. 

There  was  no  more 
that  we  could  do;  but  we 
sat  and  talked  a  while 
with  the  general.  He 
told  us  that  the  Germans 
ever>'^vhere  were  victori¬ 
ous  and  that  they  would 
soon  be  in  Paris.  And 
he  said  that  Burgomaster 
Max  had  receiv^  an  of¬ 
ficial  telegram  from  the 
French  Government,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  could  give 
Belgium  no  further  aid 
on  the  battle-field.  He 
spoke  of  M.  Max  with 
admiration. 

“A  brave  man,”  he 
said,  “and  patriotic.  I 
admire  him;  he  stands  up 
and  doesn’t  crawl  when 
he  comes  into  my  pres¬ 
ence.” 

I  did  not  know  w’hy 
anybody  should  do  that. 

When  I  returned  to  the 
Legation,  I  found  Madame 
Poulet,  the  wife  of  the 


Belgian  Minister  of  .Arts  and  Sciences 
with  two  of  her  children — little  girls 
with  golden  curls,  their  upturned  faces 
filled  with  that  distress  and  wonder 
and  despair  that  children  know  when 
their  parents  weep — for  then  the  world 
tumbles  in  ruins  about  them,  and  there 
is  nowhere  to  go.  .  .  . 

The  world  seemed  very  much  like 
that,  that  evening  to  all  of  us,  who 
were  as  helpless  as  children.  Madame 
Poulet’s  home  was  in  Louvain,  and 
that  afternoon  her  mother,  a  woman 
eighty  years  old,  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  the  doomed  city,  a  distance 
of  twenty-four  kilometers.  She  told 
me  something  of  the  awful  tale  as  she 
knew  it — but  it  seemed  better,  ulti¬ 
mately,  to  talk  of  the  two  little  girls 
standing  by,  and  as  she  did  so  she 
gathered  them  into  her  arms,  folding 
them  in  an  embrace  like  that  of  count¬ 
less  other  mothers  in  Belgium  that 
night,  and  finally  led  them  away,  their 
curls  bobbing  down  the  long  corridor, 
somewhat  comforted,  I  could  hope,  for 
there  was — strange  miracle  in  those 
days! — a  smile. 

XX\T 

All  that  next  day  the  panic-stricken 
■  people  continued  to  pour  into  the 
city  from  Louvain,  with  their  tales  of 
horror.  The  mind  was  stunned;  the 
event  was  too  enormous  to  be  graspied; 
it  seemed  to  have  the  inevitable  and 
fatalistic  quality  of  some  great  catas- 
-trophe  in  nature;  it  had  happened,  that 
was  all;  it  was  not  to  be  escaped,  it 
was  there  before  one,  in  the  world, 


like  an  earthquake  or  a  conflagration 
or  a  tornado,  all  of  which  in  its  effect 
it  so  much  resembled.  Those  who 
came  told  their  stories  calmly,  sitting 
there  with  blank  impassive  faces;  only 
in  the  eyes  that  had  looked  on  those 
horrors  the  terror  of  it  all  was  still 
reflected.  One  was  struck  by  their 
lack  of  rancor;  they  seemed  to  have 
suffered  too  deeply  for  that. 

Indeed,  all  through  that  e.xi)erience. 
then  and  afterward,  I  was  struck  by 
the  lack  of  passion  displayed  by  all 
those  who  had  so  terribly  suffered. 
I  seldom  heard  any  of  them  expres? 
hatred  of  the  Germans  or  any  desire 
for  re\enge.  They  never  even  siKike 
of  them  as  “Boc/ies"  and  were  by  no 
means  in  such  a  fury  of  rage  and  desire 
for  re\enge  as  I  ha\  e  obser\  ed  in  {xt- 
sons  safe  in  luxurious  drawing-room> 
thousands  of  miles  away.  None  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  could  observe  or 
learn,  even  acted  in  the  tragic  manner; 
there  were  no  heroics  and  no  histri¬ 
onics;  they  did  not  demean  themselves 
as  do  {xople  in  the  cinema  or  in  the 
romanticistic  novels.  I  have  read 
somewhere  a  psychological  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  phenomenon  by  the  late 
Professor  William  James,  who  ob¬ 
served  it  and  made  interesting  notes 
of  it  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.  In  moments  of  great 
danger,  of  great  strain  and  tragedy, 
people  are  simple  and  natural;  they 
do  not  act,  in  the  theatrical  sense  of 
the  word. 

It  was  thus  with  the  young  woman 
who,  on  that  Tuesday,  alxiut  eight 
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o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  German  the  railway  station.  He  had  been  who  had  come  with  him,  sitting  by  in 
soldiers  suddenly  beat  on  the  door  of  seized  with  others,  made  to  march  in  silent  sympathy.  They  had  come  to 
her  home  in  Louvain,  and  her  father  front  of  the  troops,  kicked,  and  cuffed,  express  their  gratitude.  Monseigneur 
and  brother  ran  to  open  it,  heard  shots  and  spat  uiK)n,  struck  with  the  butts  described  the  events.  He  told  it 
and  had  not  seen  her  father  or  brother  of  guns;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  calmly,  logically,  connectetlly,  his 
since.  She  took  her  eight-weeks-old  him  with  barbed  wire  and  there  at  the  trained  mind  unfolding  the  events  in 
baby  in  her  arms  and  climbing  the  Place  de  la  Station  he  was  forced  to  orderly  sequence;  the  sound  of  tiring 
garden  wall,  found  refuge  in  the  home  remain ’standing,  not  even  allowed  to  from  Herent,  the  sudden  uprising  of 
of  a  friend  for  a  night  and  a  day,  while  lean  against  the  wall;  and  this  for  the  German  soldiers,  the  murder,  the 
on  all  sides  the  houses  were  in  tlames,  hours,  with  rejieated  insults  and  per-  lust,  the  loot,  the  t'res,  the  pillage,  the 
and  finally,  carrying  her  child,  she  sonal  outrage,  while  his  townsmen  one  evacuation  and  destruction  of  the 
d(xlged  from  street  to  street,  holding  by  one  were  led  out  and  shot,  there  at  city,  and  all  that, 
up  one  arm  and  waving  a  white  hand-  the  side  of  the  Square,  “near  the  house  The  home  of  his  father  had  been 
kerchief,  and  so  reached  the  village  of  of  M.  Hemaide.”  burned,  and  the  home  of  his  brother; 

Loefdael,  and  from  there,  Tervueren  I  might  go  on  indefinitely,  recount-  his  friends  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
and  at  last,  Brussels.  ing  ex{>eriences  such  as  these;  they  murdered  before  his  eyes,  and  their 

It  was  so  with  the  widow  of  sixty;  would  fill  a  volume.  But  of  all  those  bodies  thrown  into  a  cistern;  long  lines 
German  soldiers  at  five  o’clock  on  I  heard,  of  all  those  that  were  written  of  his  towns{>eople,  confined  in  the 
Wednesday  morning  turned  her  and  her  out  for  me,  there  is  one  that  remains  railway  station,  had  been  taken  out 
niece,  a  young  woman  about  to  become  a  more  vivid  in  my  memory  than  all  the  and  shot  down;  the  church  of  St. 
mother,  out  of  her  house,  and  they  were  rest.  There  was  another  priest,  an  Peter’s  was  destroyed,  the  Hotel  de 
driven  from  place  to  place,  half-clad —  old  white-haired  ecclesiastic,  a  scholar  \'ille,  the  finest  examjde  of  late  Gothic 
the  'guard-house  at  St  Martin’s  bar-  and  an  educator,  whom  one  addressed  extant,  was  dwmed  and  the  Halles  of 
racks,  the  Place  du  Peuple,  the  Hotel  as  Monseigneur.  He  was  one  of  those  the  University  had  been  consumed; 
de  Ville,  and  finally  to  the  Infantrx'  priests  whose  liberation  I  had  secured  and  he  had  told  it  all  calmly.  But 
Barracks,  Rue  de  Tirlemont.  They  on  Thursday  night,  and  in  the  morn-  there  in  the  Halles  of  the  Universitv 
were  forced  ever\'  now  and  then  to  ing  he  came  with  two  others  to  thank  was  the  library;  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
kneel  on  the  ground  and  to  raise  their  me.  He  had  left  Louvain  when  the  sands  of  volumes,  its  rare  and  ancient 
arms  above  their  heads,  while  the  e.xodus  was  ordered  on  Thursday;  he  manuscripts,  its  unicjue  collection  of 
Germans  pressed  the  muzzles  of  guns  had  gone  to  Tervueren  with  other  books  printed  before  1500,  had  all 
against  their  breasts,  or  kicked  them  priests;  there  he  was  arrested;  he  had  been  burned,  deliberately,  to  the  last 
or  struck  them;  then,  holding  them  as  witnessed  the  murder  of  Father  Du-  scrap.  Monseigneur  had  reached  this 
prisoners  in  the  barracks  until  Thurs-  pierreux,  he  had  been  put  into  a  filthy  point  in  his  recital,  he  had  begun  to 
day,  allowed  them  to  return  home  to  cart,  as  a  hostage,  and  sent  into  pronounce  the  word  “bibliollieque” — 
find  their  house  burned  to  the  ground,  Brussels;  and  thus,  the  story  had  been  he  had  said,  “la  biblio — ”,  and  he 
and  all  that  the  widow  had  in  the  brought  to  our  Legation — “and  you  stopped  suddenly,  and  bit  his  quiver- 
world — shares  of  the  value  of  135,000  have  saved  my  lifel”  ing  lip.  “La  bib—”  he  went  on — and 

francs  contained  in  an  iron  box  in  a  He  sat  there  at  my  table,  a  striking  then,  spreading  his  arms  on  the  table 
valise;  her  jewelry  and  diamonds  in  figure,  the  delicate  face,  dignified  and  before  him,  he  bowed  his  head  upon 
a  little  hand-satchel,  which  she  had  sad,  the  silver  hair,  the  long  black  them  and  wept  aloud.  .  .  . 
buried  in  the  garden — gone.  soutane  and  the  scarlet  sash;  in  his  We  sat  there  silent,  the  two  priests 

It  was  so  with  a  young  Louvain  white  hand  a  well-worn  breviary,  and  I — with  swelling  heart,  le  coeur 
priest  I  knew,  one  of  the  group  in  that  There  were  two  other  figures,  dark,  gros,  as  the  French  say — and  our  own 
tragic  scene  there  in  the  Square  before  grave  and  solemn — two  Jesuit  fathers  eyes  something  more  than  moist. 
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They  did  not  remain  long 
after  that  and  when  they 
went  away  Monseigneur  for¬ 
got  his  breviar>'  and  left  it 
Iving  on  my  table.  And  I 
ik  it  lie  there. 

XXVII 

The  story  of  Louvain 
will  not  be  fully  written 
in  all  its  details  of  individual 
suffering  until  liberty  comes 
to  the  earth  again ;  those  who 
know  it  best  are  still  “in¬ 
side” — as  the  Belgians  call 
their  prison.  And  p)eople 
“inside”  do  not  lightly  give 
testimony  or  write  their  e.x- 
periences  and  impressions, 
even  in  private  diaries. 

Father  Dupierreux  learned 
that.  But  from  time  to 
time  a  corner  of  the  dark 
veil  was  lifted,  and  we  had 
glimpses  of  the  vast  and 
appalling  tragedy  that  was 
being  enacted  by  those  sin¬ 
ister  figures  in  lurid  gray, 
with  torch  and  ax  and  gun, 
there  amid  the  rolling  smoke 
and  the  infernal  glare. 

The  world  already  knows 
the  story  in  its  essentials; 
the  truth,  with  its  divine 
persistence,  is  never  deterred 
by  prisons,  or  bayonets,  or 
even  by  electrified  barbed 
wire  at  a  frontier.  Strange 
that  autocracy  never  learns! 

So  the  story  that  I  could 
construct  out  of  all  those 
impressions,  those  glimpses 
and  those  conversations  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  the  rich 
and  the  pKJor,  the  high  and 
the  lowly,  the  haute  bour¬ 
geoisie,  men  of  note  in  the 
community,  educators,  law¬ 
yers,  priests,  officials,  men 
of  serious  and  orderly  minds, 
accustomed  to  weighing  evi¬ 
dence,  will  not  be  new;  it 
will  resume  what  already  in 
the  main  has  been  told. 

The  Belgians  were  in  re¬ 
treat,  falling  back  on  .Ant¬ 
werp  but  fighting  as  they 
went,  contesting,  with  Belgian  stub¬ 
bornness,  even,'  step  of  the  way.  The 
German  army  had  entered  Louvain  in 
force  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth  of  .\ugust.  Hostages 
were  seized  among  the  notables  of  the 
city,  the  Burgomaster,  the  Rector  of 
the  University,  the  Provincial  Coun¬ 
cillor,  aldermen,  etc.  A  notice  was 
at  once  placarded  announcing  that  “in 
case  a  single  arm  be  found,  no  matter 
in  what  house,  or  any  act  of  hostility 
he  committed  against  our  troops,  our 
transports,  our  telegraph-lines,  our 
railways,  or  if  any  one  harbors  frauc- 
tireurs,  the  culpable  and  the  hostages 
who  are  arrested  in  each  village  will 
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be  shot  without  pity.  Besides,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  question 
will  be  driven  out;  the  villages  and 
ev'en  cities  will  be  demolished  and 
burned.  If  this  happiens  on  the  route 
of  communication  between  two  vil¬ 
lages  the  same  methods  will  be  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both.” 

This  sinister  poster  bore  no  date,  no 
signature,  no  writer’s  name;  it  had 
evidently  been  printed  in  Germany  in 
advance;  forming  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  army,  as  a  circus  carries 
bills  and  bill  posters.  It  seemed  like 
a  gratuitous  menace,  since  all  the  re¬ 
volvers  and  fowling-pieces  had  been 
turned  in  at  the  Hotel  de  VUle  in  re¬ 


sponse  to  the  Burgomaster’s  appeal. 

The  troops,  of  course,  were  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants,  with  the  usual  in¬ 
cidents;  three  soldiers  raped  a  girl  of 
fifteen;  and,  what  happened  generally 
all  over  Belgium  whenever  German 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  houses  of 
delicacy  or  refinement,  wardrobes  were 
broken,  drawers  emptied  out  on  the 
floor,  the  dainty  lingerie  soiled  with 
filth  in  an  unspeakable  manner.  T'he 
cash-boxes  of  at  least  two  banks  were 
rifled,  though,  it  is  said,  this  money 
was  later  restored  by  the  German  au¬ 
thorities.  Some  stray  shots  seem  to 
have  been  fired  by  German  soldiers,  who 
w'ent  into  shops  and  “requisitioned,” 
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for  their  personal  needs,  giving  in  re-  manner,  the  awful  tragedy  began.  The 
turn  bans  de  requisition.  “To  be  officers  of  the  staff  were  dining,  and 
paid  for  by  the  city  of  Louvain,”  or  those  who  know  something  of  the 
“To  be  paid  for  by  the  Belgian  Gov-  Belgian  cuisine — before  the  war — and 
ernment,”  or  some  with  lugubrious  of  the  place  their  famous  old  Burgundy 
humor,  “Good  to  be  shot” — in  Ger-  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
man,  which  the  Louvain  shopkeep-  can  imagine  what  a  giant’s  feast  there 


ers  could  not  read. 

All  the  felons  of  German 
nationality  had  been  released 
from  the  prisons;  there  were 
already  bands  of  half-savage 
vagrants  following  the  army. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  German  wounded 
had  been  evacuated  from 
Louvain,  and  that  evening 
there  were  a  few  desultory 
shots  in  the  Chaussee  de 
Tirlemont  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Station,  the  route  along 
which  von  Kluck’s  army  day 
after  day  was  pushing  on 
toward  the  west. 

However,  things  went  well 
enough  for  the  time,  and  the 
Louvainist  could  make  a 
little  grimace,  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  observe: 

"Cest  la  guerre!" 

Then  came  Tuesday,  the 
twenty-fifth,  a  sinister  date 
in  the  annals  of  Louvain. 

.\n  order  was  issued  com¬ 
manding  all  the  inhabitants 
to  be  indoors  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  that  all 
cafes  and  public  places  be 
closed;  doors  were  to  be  left 
unlocked  and  lights  were  to 
bum  in  the  windows.  All 
that  afternoon  hea\^  de¬ 
tachments  of  troops  were 
arriving  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion;  by  evening  it  had  been 
estimated  that  ten  thousand 
soldiers  were  in  town.  They  were 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants;  the  ho¬ 
tels  about  the  Place  de  la  Station  were 
filled  with  officers.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  sound  of  cannonading  was 
heard,  from  the  west,  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  of  Herent. 

That  afternoon  the  Belgian  army 
made  a  sortie  from  the  defenses  of 
.\n twerp;  there  had  been  a  sharp  fight 
at  Malines,  and  the  Belgians  had  had 
the  better  of  it,  driving  the  Germans 
out  of  Malines  and  back  along  the  road 
toward  Louvain;  it  was  the  noise  of 
this  battle  that  Louvain  heard  that 
afternoon  from  the  direction  of  Herent. 
.\t  seven  o’clock  that  evening  Herent 
was  in  flames.  The  Germans  retiring 
on  Louvain,  had  reached  the  Porte  de 
Malines;  night  was  falling  and  German 
reinforcements,  just  then  leaving  Lou¬ 
vain,  met  them,  and  there  in  the  twd- 
light  the  two  parties,  each  mistaking 
the  other  for  Belgians,  op>ened  fire. 
There  was  instant  panic,  the  usual  cry, 
“They’re  shootingl”  Riderless  horses 
and  terror-stricken  soldiers  streamed 
into  the  town  and  then,  and  in  that 


would  be  when  such  trenchermen  as 
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those  German  officers  sat  themselves 
down  at  table  in  those  restaurants. 
They  were  digesting  their  dinner  when 
the  alarm  came  to  them;  and  Louvain 
was  doomed. 

There  was  a  woman,  whose  husband 
w'as  away  in  the  Belgian  army.  For  a 
week  two  German  officers  had  been 
quartered  in  her  house.  She  had  just 
given,  as  she  said,  “a  very  good  din¬ 
ner”  to  one  of  the  officers.  He  had 
got  up  from  the  table;  it  was  about 
seven  o’clock.  Suddenly,  a  bugle  blew, 
— the  “alert,”  the  officer  said,  and  he 
must  go.  As  he  went  out  of  the  house, 
he  said: 

“Madam,  you  are  here  alone  with 
your  two  daughters.  I  must  go  im¬ 
mediately  and  I  should  say  nothing  to 
you,  but  you  have  shown  me  a  great 
deal  of  humanity  and  so,  confidentially, 
I  warn  you  that  if  this  night  you  hear 
in  the  city  a  rifle  or  a  gun  shot,  take 
refuge  at  once  in  the  cellars,  for  it  is 
going  to  be  terrible.” 

The  officer  went,  and  the  woman 
ran  out,  warned  her  neighbors,  hurried 
home  again,  to  be  indoors  by  eight 


o’clock.  The  town  was  still;  the  streets 
deserted,  the  doors  closed;  no  one  was 
abroad.  The  order  had  been  well 
obeyed. 

.\t  five  minutes  after  eight  the  wo¬ 
man  heard  shots,  fired  in  the  Rue  de 
Tirlemont.  Others  heard  shots  at 
about  the  same  time,  at  other  parts  of 
the  city.  The  first  thought 
of  the  inhabitants  was  one 
that  ran  through  the  town 
with  a  thrill  of  joy;  they 
thought  it  meant  deliver¬ 
ance,  that  the  English  and 
the  French  had  come.  .And 
then,  all  over  the  city,  the 
soldiers  began  firing  wildly 
at  the  facades  of  the  closed 
houses;  the  people  ran  to 
their  cellars  in  terror;  the 
soldiers  beat  in  the  doors, 
turned  the  people  into  the 
street,  shot  them  down,  set 
fire  to  the  houses.  There 
were  riderless  horses  gallop¬ 
ing  about;  a  mad,  a  blind, 
demoniac  rage  seemed  to 
have  laid  hold  on  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  they  went  through 
the  streets,  killing,  slaying, 
burning  and  looting',  tor¬ 
turing  and  massacring,  and 
for  three  terrible  days  the 
vast  and  awful  tragedy  was 
enacted,  with  such  scenes 
as  appall  the  imagination. 

It  was  not  only  in  the 
Rue  de  Tirlemont,  as  the 
woman  said,  that  the  fusil¬ 
lade  began  but,  b\’  a  sig¬ 
nificant  coincidence,  other 
fusillades  broke  out  simul¬ 
taneously  at  various  points 
in  the  city',  at  the  Porte  de 
Bruxelles,  in  the  Rue  Leo- 
jxdd,  in  the  Rue  Marie 
and  in  the  Rue  des  Joyeu.x 
In  the  Place  de  la  Station, 
filled  with  troops  just  detrained  and 
crowded  with  army  wagons,  there  was 
a  panic;  the  soldiers  began  shooting 
right  and  left,  doubtless  wounding 
many’  of  their  own. 

The  Place  de  la  Station  is  the  square 
before  the  railway  station  and  around 
it  on  three  sides  are  hotels  and  caffe. 
These  hotels  from  the  day  of  the  entry’ 
of  the  Germans  into  Louvain  had  been 
occupied  by  officers  and  soldiers.  They 
had  been  ransacked  time  and  again 
from  cellar  to  garret,  to  see  that  no 
one  was  in  hiding,  and  that  there  were 
no  arms.  The  German  officers  spent 
their  money  freely.  The  affray  in  the 
Place  de  la  Station  was  the  most  in¬ 
tense  of  all  that  suddenly  broke  out 
that  evening,  and  there  was  another 
in  the  Place  du  Peuple,  the  quietest, 
most  aristocratic  square  in  the  city, 
where  German  troops  were  waiting 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  chestnut- 
trees.  The  madness  spread  to  the 
Rue  de  Diest,  and  finally  to  the  Grand’ 
Place.  The  gray  soldiers  were  running 


Therese 

Entrees. 
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are  shooting!’’  The  people  were  thus 
assembled  in  tragic  groups  between  the 
tottering  walls  of  burning  houses; 
marched  through  choking,  suffocating 
streets  that  were  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  of  horses,  the  women 
and  children  weeping,  screaming,  im- 
])loring,  and  the  soldiers  compelling 
them  to  walk  with  their  hands  up,  or 
making  them  kneel,  or  run,  or  kicking 
them,  or  striking  them  with  their  fist^ 
or  with  the  butts  of  their  guns,  herding 
them  through  the  streets,  in  the  midst 
of  the  smoking  ruins;  while  other  sol¬ 
diers,  with  wine-bottles  under  their 
arms,  went  reeling  past,  crying  out 


’I'he  soldiers  would  lead  out  from  time 
to  time  some  one  and  shoot  him. 
I'hey  witnessed  many  executions  and 
heard  volleys  which  as  they  assumed, 
meant  many  more.  Toward  morning 
they  saw  a  priest  shot,  and  were  told 
then  that  their  time  had  come.  The 
young  abbe  pronounced  a  collective 
absolution  for  all  those  about  him— 
ego  VOS  absolvo  a  peccatis  vestris.  Ire 
nomine. 

But  no,  soon  after  his  hands  were 
loosened ;  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
waiting-room  of  the  station,  where  he 
was  held  until  Saturday,  and  then  a 
German  sergeant  took  pity  on  him  and 
told  him  he  could  go. 

.And  so,  for  another  day  and  another 
night  the  madness  went  on,  the  mur¬ 
der,  the  looting,  the  sacking,  the  riot 
and  the  burning  and  the  lust;  with  sol¬ 
diers  pillaging  the  houses,  bearing  the 
wine  in  great  baskets  out  of  the  cellars, 
THE  GERMANS  IN  LOUVAIN.  fo  guzzlcd  in  the  Street,  while  men 

and  women  and  children  were  shot 
down  and  their  bodies  left  to  lie  in 

at  the  captives:  “Hund!  Schu'ein!  soldiers  would  lead  some  one  off  and  a  gutters,  or  on  the  smoking  ruins,  or 

Sdneeinhund!"  volley  would  be  fired.  Then  those  in  thrown  into  foul  cesspools. 

Now  and  then  the  soldiers  would  the  Square  would  be  told  that  he  had  Then  on  Thursday  morning,  the 

tell  the  pieople  that  the  place  of  exe-  been  killed  and  that  a  like  fate  awaited  twenty-^venth  of  .August,  at  nine 
cution  had  been  reached;  then  they  them.  One  man,  bound  round  and  o’clock,  the  Germans  announced  that 
would  change  their  minds  and  seek  round  by  cords,  was  struck  by  an  it  was  necessary  to  bombard  the  city, 
another  place,  a  species  of  torture  that  officer  several  times,  knocked  down,  and  they  issued  an  order  to  all  the  in- 
was  practised  all  over  Belgium.  And  made  to  stand  up,  then  knocked  down  habitants  to  leave  the  city  at  once, 
now  and  then  German  soldiers  fired  at  again;  he  was  hung  by  the  waist  to  a  It  was  but  another  comedie,  for  there 
them  from  the  up|>er  windows  of  the  lamp-post;  finally’,  after  all  this  tor-  was  no  bombardment,  and  probably 
houses  which  they  were  sacking.  ture,  he  was  hung  b\’  the  neck.  no  intention  of  any;  a  gun  was  fired 

FinalN  however,  after  having  been  The  young  abbd,  whom  I  mentioned  two  or  three  times,  that  was  all.  But 
marched  all  over  town — one  group  was  before,  had  been  given  a  safe-conduct  again  the  soldiers  went  from  house  to 
marched  to  Herent  and  back — they  to  leave  the  city  and,  on  Thursday  house,  ordering  the  inhabitants  to 
were  assembled  in  the  Place  de  la  morning,  had  gone  along  the  Chaussee  leave,  giving  them  no  time  to  prepare, 
Station;  old  men  and  old  women  and  d’.Aerschot  as  far  as  Rotselaer.  There  refusing  them  permission  to  take  any- 
young  women  and  little  children;  they  he  encountered  a  group  of  soldiers,  who  thing  with  them.  .And  then  began  that 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  then  tied  refused  to  look  at  his  papers,  but  awful  exodus.  On  all  the  roads  lead- 

up  in  a  great  human  packet,  by  a  long  arrested  him  and  took  him  back  to  ing  from  Louvain  the  people  went— 

rope,  so  that  they’^  could  not  move.  Louvain  with  other  prisoners,  and  old  men,  women,  children,  nuns,  priests, 
There  were  by  evening  more  than  a  finally,  toward  evening,  to  the  Place  the  sick,  even  women  just  arisen  from 
thousand  persons  huddled  there  in  the  de  la  Station.  There  his  hands  were  childbirth — driven  like  cattle.  Ten 
Square.  .A  drizzling  rain  was  falling  tied  behind  his  back  and  he  was  fast-  thousand  of  them  in  one  body  were 
soaking  them  to  the  skin.  They  had  ened  to  the  other  persons  by  barbed  forced  to  march  to  Tirlemont,  eighteen 

nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink.  Now  and  wire,  and  made  to  stand  all  night,  not  kilometers  from  Louvain;  perhaps  as 

then  a  man  would  be  shot;  oftener  the  allowed  even  to  lean  against  the  wall,  many  found  their  way  to  Brussels.  It 
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was  a  tragic  hegira;  many  fell  by  the 
roadside;  some  went  mad;  some  wan¬ 
dered  for  days  in  the  fields  and  woods 
around;  some  drowned  themselves  in 
streams.  The  members  of  the  Garde 
Ch'ique,  and  hundreds  of  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  a  prison  camp 
at  Munster,  in  Germany,  and  kept 
there  for  months,  exhibited  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Belgian  franc-tireurs.  No 
one  was  spared,  unless  it  were  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  in  the  demesne 
of  the  Due  d’Arenberg,  a  German,  at 
Heverle-ter-Bank,  where  the  Duke 
has  a  chateau.  Many  of  these  houses 
were  marked  in  chalk;  “Nicht  pliin- 
dern"  (Don’t  pillage). 

The  priests  whom  Villalobar  and  I 
succeeded  in  liberating  that  same  night, 
were  in  the  throng  that  had  been 
driven  out  along  the  road  to  the  west 
of  Louvain,  toward  Tervueren.  They 
were  nearly  ninety,  among  them  the 
Rector,  the  Vice-Rector,  the  professors 
of  the  University,  and  the  Rector  of 
the  American  College;  and  there  were 
about  seventy  members  of  a  Jesuit 
community  at  Louvain,  which  for  days 
had  given  food  and  lodging  to  German 
officers,  had  nursed  the  wounded. 


very  strange  on  the  part  of  subordi¬ 
nates  in  the  presence  of  their  chiefs. 
The  officers  did  not  make  a  gesture 
or  a  sign  that  would  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  their  attitude  was  equal  to  an  ap¬ 
proval  or  an  encouragement;  several  of 
them  even  joined  their  invectives  to 
those  of  their  subordinates.” 

The  priests  were  assembled  in  a 
field,  and  made  to  sit  back  to  back  on 
the  grass,  while  the  passing  soldiers 
constantly  menaced  them  with  death. 
.\n  hour  passed  and  an  officer  came, 
counted  the  prisoners,  divided  them 
into  groups,  and  ordered  the  first  group 
to  stand  in  line. 

“.\11  the  members  of  this  group  are 
hostages,”  said  the  officer,  “and  will 
accompany  a  column  of  supplies.  If  a 
single  shot  is  fired  against  the  column, 
all  will  be  shot.” 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the 
column  to  arrive,  the  oberleutnant  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  the  two  priests 
whom  he  had  thrown  into  the  ditch. 
One  of  them  was  Father  Dupierreux, 
a  young  ecclesiastic  student.  The 
soldiers,  in  searching  him,  found  a 
private  diary.  He  still  had  his  Red 
Cross  brassard  and  this  was  violently 


ing  insults,  cried  out,  in  German: 

“A  Red  Cross!  A  Red  Cross!  We 
will  give  him  a  Red  Cross!” 

And  he  ordered  that  a  large  cross 
be  traced  in  red  chalk  on  Father  Du- 
pierreux’s  back,  and  when  it  was  done 
he  said: 

“His  case  is  settled!”  {Son  ajfaire 
est  reglee!) 

And  so  it  was.  Two  soldiers  led 
Father  Dupierreux  forward;  he  was 
pale,  but  he  was  calm;  he  held  a  crucifix 
in  his  hands.  An  officer  and  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  followed.  A 
priest  with  a  knowledge  of  German  was 
called  upon  to  translate  from  Father 
Dupierreux’s  diar\'. 

“If  you  omit  or  change  the  sense  of 
a  single  word  you  will  be  shot,  too!” 
said  the  oberleutnant.  The  priest  read 
a  few  lines  referring  to  the  burning  of 
the  University  of  Louvain  and  the 
Library  as  acts  worthy  of  the  V’andals, 
and  then  the  oberleutnant  stopped  the 
reading. 

Father  Dupierreux  was  ordered  to 
step  a  few  paces  in  advance;  a  firing- 
squad  was  detailed;  the  priests  were 
ordered  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  young 
priest  as  he  stood  there,  crucifix  in 


German  and  Belgian,  and  buried  the  torn  from  his  arm  and  the  oberleut-  hand;  the  order  was  given  to  fire;  the 
dead.  Some  of  them  wore  the  bras-  nant,  gesticulating  wildly  and  shout-  volley  flashed;  and  Father  Dupierreux 
sard  of  the  Red  Cross,  bear-  fell  to  the  ground,  dead. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock. 
The  priests  were  loaded  in¬ 
to  great  filthy  carts,  used 
ordinarily  for  transporting 
swine,  or  on  to  transport 
wagons.  There  were  five 
groups  of  them.  The  pro¬ 
cession  started,  and  for  six 
hours,  from  two  to  eight, 
from  Tervueren  to  Hal, 
passing  through  the  suburbs 
•  of  Brussels,  the  carts 
rumbled,  the  priests,  as  one 
■  of  them  said,  shown  “like 
criminals  to  the  popula¬ 
tions.”  They  were  given 
nothing  to  eat,  not  allowed 
even  a  drink  of  water.  As 
they  passed  through  Brus¬ 
sels  they  were  seen  and 
recognized;  and  two  men, 
their  faces  blanched  with 
horror,  came  to  the  Lega¬ 
tion  to  report  it.  Near  Hal 
they  were  overtaken  by 
General  von  Luttwitz’s  or¬ 
ders  and  released. 

Back  in  Louvain,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rage  was  abating. 
Friday  the  twenty-eighth, 
there  was,  if  not  calm,  such 
a  diminution  of  the  storm 
that  it  seemed,  after  all 
the  horror,  like  calm.  It 
was  then  that  Gibson  and 
Bulle  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Sven  Pousette,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Charge  d'Affaires,  and 
Blount  drove  out  to  Lou- 

conouci  as.  irom  me  point  p*.., jv-p..-  vain.  They  found  evidences 


of  discipline  alone,  seemed  the  ary  hall,  louvain,  under  the  german  occupation.  of  the  fur>"  of  the  destruction. 
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houses  still  blazing  and  soldiers  pil¬ 
laging  them.  While  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  Rue  de  la  Station  talking 
to  a  German  officer,  shots  were  sud¬ 
denly  fired  and  the  German  officer  led 
them  to  the  railway  station  where 
for  half  an  hour  they  took  refuge  in 
the  freight-depot.  During  all  that 
time  they  could  hear  firing  outside. 
The  Germans  claimed  that  they  were 
being  fired  upon  by  Belgian  civilians 
from  the  upper  windows  of  houses  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Station,  but  the  Belgians 
of  Louvain  always  insisted  that  the 
firing  from  the  upper  windows  was 
done  by  German  soldiers  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  neutral 
powers. 

I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  fired. 
German  soldiers  for 
three  days  had  been 
firing  from  the  upper 
windows  of  houses  they 
were  looting,  and  they 
did  it  afterward.  if 
after  three  days  of  such 
horrors,  of  such  mur¬ 
derous  destruction, 
any  Belgians  could 
have  been  found  in  the 
upper  stories  of  houses 
and  were  still  armed 
and  firing,  of  that  the 
Germans  have  never 
produced  any  evidence, 
and  they  made  no  ar¬ 
rests,  did  not  even  shoot 
any  one,  at  that  time,  on  such  a  charge. 

The  town  indeed,  was  almost  de¬ 
serted,  though  the  shooting  and  the 
burning  and  the  pillage  continued  until 
the  thirtieth  of  .\ugust,  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nerinck,  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Major  von  Manteuffel,  organized  a 
temporary  communal  administration 
and  succeeded  in  reestablishing  some 
sort  of  authority.  Orders  were  issued 
to  the  troops  by  Major  von  Man- 
teuffel  to  cease  firing,  and  order  was 
restored;  it  was  forliidden  to  burn 
homes  any  more;  placards  were  posted 
on  them,  or  on  certain  of  them,  bear¬ 
ing  these  words: 

‘‘Dieses  Halts  isl  zii  sehiltzen.  Es  ist 
streng  verboten,  olme  Genehmigung  der 
Kommandaiitur,  Hauser  zii  betreten  oder 
in  Brand  zii  setzen. 

Die  Etappen-Kommandantur." 

(“This  house  must  be  protected.  It 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  houses 
or  to  bum  them  without  the  consent 
of  the  Kommandantur.”) 

The  number  of  citizens  of  Louvain 
slain  was  two  hundred  and  ten,  of  both 
se.xes  and  all  ages,  from  infants  of  three 
months  to  persons  of  eighty  years. 
Several  thousand  were  taken  prisoners; 
over  si.x  hundred,  of  which  one  hun¬ 
dred  were  women  and  children,  were 
deported  to  Germany.  The  Germans 
report  that  five  officers,  twenty-three 
men  and  ninety-five  horses  were  killed. 


Two  thousand  houses  were  burned, 
together  with  the  buildings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Library  with  its  precious 
manuscripts,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Peter. 

XXVTII 

ENERAL  VON  LUTTWITZ  had 
heard  that  the  son  of  the  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Louvain  had  killed  a  German 
general.  But  the  Burgomaster  of  Lou¬ 
vain  had  no  son,  and  no  German  gen¬ 
eral  or  other  officer  was  killed  at 
Louvain. 

The  story  of  a  general  shot  by  the 
son  of  a  burgomaster  was  a  variant  of 
the  account  of  a  tragedy  that  had 
occurred  in  .Aerschot  on  the  nineteenth, 
where  the  fifteen-year  old  son  of  the 
Burgomaster  had  been  killed  by  a 


“FLAME  PASTELS”— USED  BY  THE  GERMANS 
IN  BURNING  THE  HOUSES  OF  LOUVAIN. 

firing-squad,  not  because  he  had  shot 
a  general,  but  because  a  colonel  had 
been  shot,  probably  by  Belgian  soldiers 
retreating  through  the  town.  This 
stop,'  flew  all  over  Belgium,  with  embel¬ 
lishments  and  improvements;  the  col¬ 
onel  became  a  general,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
and  the  boy  became  a  man,  increas¬ 
ing  the  resjxinsibility,  and  finally, 
by  the  time  the  stor>'  got  down  into 
the  Province  of  Namur,  the  son  of  the 
Burgomaster  became  the  daughter  of 
the  Burgomaster,  thus  intensifying  the 
horror  of  the  deed.  The  story  was 
only  a  week  old  when  General  von 
Liittwitz  heard  it.  *  *  * 

But  it  did  not  serve  long  as  the 
reason  for  destroying  Louvain.  The 
alleged  cause  took  on  larger  propor¬ 
tions  as  the  effects  grew;  the  Germans 
claimed  that  the  civilians  of  Louvain 
fired  on  the  soldiers  from  windows 
along  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  the  most 
consequential  residence  street  of  the 
old  University  city,  a  long  quiet 
avenue,  lined  with  the  handsome  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  local  quality;  university 
professors,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the 
haute  bourgeoisie.  But  even  this  was 
not  enough;  it  was  not  sufficiently 
colossal;  the  thing  must  be  deeper, 
more  profound,  more  in  accord  with  the 
current  legend  of  the  franc-tireur,  and 


so  it  grew  and  expanded  until  in  the 
final  and  official  version  it  blossomed 
forth  as  a  pxipular  uprising,  a  Volks- 
krieg.  In  the  very  houses  where  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  were  quartered,  it  was 
said  Belgian  soldiers,  who  had  changed 
their  uniforms  for  civilian  attire,  had 
been  concealed,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
provided  even  with  machine  guns,  and, 
at  the  preconcerted  signal,  in  secret 
communication  with  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Antwerp,  at  the  moment 
when  Belgian  troops  were  making  a 
sortie  from  the  Antwerp  forts,  had 
sprung  suddenly  forth,  firing  from 
windows  and  even  from  loopi-holes  in 
the  houses,  placed  there,  it  is  intimated, 
with  a  view  to  this  very  exigency  when 
the  houses  were  built,  and  had  treach¬ 
erously  fired  on  innocent  German  sol¬ 
diers  going  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  sorely  tried 
comrades  at  the  front. 
Such  is  the  German 
version ,  given  in  the 
White  Book  of  May  lo, 

1915- 

The  signal  for  this 
uprising  is  said  to  have 
been  skyrockets  falling 
like  stars  in  the  even¬ 
ing  sky.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  Ger¬ 
mans  did  see  stars  that 
evening.  Never  in  his¬ 
tory  were  soldiers  more 
badly  scared  than  they 
were  when  those  rider¬ 
less  horses  came  galloping  into  town 
through  the  Porte  de  Alalines,  and 
disturbed  the  officers  at  their  food  and 
wine.  For  forty  years  they  had  been 
reading  about  those  French  franc-tireurs 
with  the  ferocious  names,  those  French 
Tartarins,  those  dark  villains  that  had 
skulked  through  all  the  German  fiction 
for  twoscore  years. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  it,  but 
the  account  that  I  like  best  is  the  one 
written  by  Carl  Moenckeberg  and 
published  in  the  Diisseldorfer  General- 
Anzeiger  for  the  tenth  of  September, 
iqi4,  under  the  title  “Our  Baptism  of 
Fire  at  Louvain.”  I  like  this  account 
because  it  falls  in  with  my  notion  of 
the  essential  romanticism  of  German 
fiction. 

“I  had  just  eaten  a  bite  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,”  says  Moenckeberg.  “numer¬ 
ous  detachments  of  infantry  that  did  not 
belong  to  our  regiment  were  passing  in 
the  street.  It  was  said  that  they  were 
going  to  sound  the  alarm  and  that  per¬ 
haps  at  night  we  would  have  to  take  part 
in  a  combat.  I  ran  as  far  as  the  Place. 
There  were  our  horses,  saddled,  that  had 
just  come  from  the  station,  and  there  was 
installed  a  camp  for  our  field-wagons. 
We  mounted  and,  on  horseback,  rode  in 
the  streets  where  the  soldiers  were  swarm¬ 
ing.  The  excitement  was  great,  and 
swelled  even  as  more  darkness  fell.  No 
one  knew  what  was  going  on  and  the 
officers  were  forced  to  hold  back  their 
men  by  crynng  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
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in  onler  to  dominate  the  noise  of  the 
shuffling  of  the  soldiers  and  the  pawing 
of  the  horses.  A'fter  a  certain  time  a 
counter-order  arrives.  We  return  to  the 
rear  and  again  occupy  the  Place,  whose 
space  was  filled  to  the  last  little  corner 
with  the  wagons  hitched  up.  Now  they 
must  once  more  distribute  forage  in  order 
that  liefore  night  men  and  horses  may 
take  their  quarters.  My  neighbor,  im¬ 
patient,  was  citing  to  me  the  following 
phrase:  ‘The  soldier  passes  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  wailing  in  vain.’ 

“When  the  last  word  was  out  of  his 
mouth  a  formidable  detonation  had  just 
come  from  the  corner  of  the  Place.  We 
turned  about  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash 
of  lightning.  I  saw  at  the  height  of  a  man 
a  brilliant  light.  My  first  thought  is  that 
the  Belgian  artillerj'  has  just  arrived  and 
is  shooting  at  the  troops  parked  in  the 
Place.  .\t  the  same  moment  all  the  saddle- 
horses  rush  to  the  side  opposite  from  that 
whence  came  the  detonation,  jostle  one 
another,  and  enter  the  street  that  is  just 
in  front.  The  harq/essed  horses  also,  seized 
by  panic,  shy  ancl  drag  the  wagons  in 
ever)’  direction.  Many  break  their  straps 
and  start  to  gallop  across  all  that  crowd. 
Impo-ssible  to  control  them.  The  panic  of 
the  horses  threatens  to  extend  itself  to  the 
men.  Xo  one  knows  what  is  going  on. 

‘‘.Ml,  without  understanding  anything, 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  first  e.xplosion, 
awaiting  the  second.  Then  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  Place  a  rain  of  bullrts,  coming 
from  the  windows  of  the  principal  houses, 
falls  crackling  on  us.  .All  precaution  is 
useless.  From  whatever  side  one  turns 
the  bullets  whistle  and  crackle  at  our  ears 
in  a  bewildering  way.  Whoever  has  an 
arm,  and  ever)'  one  has  either  an  infantry 
gun,  or  a  musket,  or  a  revolver,  shoots 
mechanically  toward  the  first  point  where 
he  thinks  there  is  an  enemy.  They  shoot 
a  second  time,  then  a  third.  They  shoot 
without  ceasing,  and  ever)'  one  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  double  flanger,  equally  great, 
either  to  lx;  brought  down  by  the  Belgians, 
or  by  their  own  comrades.  My  revolver 
misses  fire,  the  ball  is  choked  in  the  barrel. 

‘‘I  throw  myself  on  my  stomach,  un¬ 
der  a  tree,  at  the  same  time  with  several 
soldiers  who  were  shooting.  I  realize  in  a 
manner  very  clear,  but  also  very  helpless, 
that  only  a  highly  impossible  miracle  can 
save  me,  for  this  infernal  chaos  must  en¬ 
dure  for  some  minutes  yet.  I  ask  only  to 
be  struck  by  a  blow  that  will  finish  me 
and  not  leave  me  half  dead  in  the  hands 
of  these  aggressors.  There!  Listen' 
What  signify  these  appeals  or  orders 
shouted  with  insistence?  First  we  under¬ 
stand  nothing  because  explosion  follows 
explosion.  ‘The  English  come!’  says  a 
neighljor  in  my  ear.  ‘The  German  troops 
come  to  our  aid!’  cries  another.  .At  last 
the  shots  become  rarer,  the  voices  more 
distinct.  We  hear:  ‘Don’t  shoot  any 
more;  thunder  and  lightning,  keep  still!’ 
And  indeed  the  storm  quiets  down  a  little. 
German  discipline  triumphs,  the  enemy 
is  vanquished!!!” 

Could  any  psychologist  give  a  better 
description  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
those  soldiers?  One  almost  has  s\'m- 
pathy  for  {X)or  Moenckeberg;  not  bad 
as  to  heart  at  all;  but  young,  senti¬ 
mental,  imaginative,  far  from  home, 
and  writing  for  the  papers. 

One  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is 
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the  Place  de  la  Station,  or  the  Place 
du  Peuple,  that  Moenckeberg  is  writ¬ 
ing  about;  perhaps  he  is  not  quite  sure 
himself.  But  one  concludes  that  it 
must  have  been  the  Place  de  la  Station. 

Moenckelierg’s  story  is  now  a  classic, 
since  it  has  received  official  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  is  published  by  the  German 
Gov’emment  as  evidence  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  at  Louvain  and  of  why  the  army 
had  to  do  what  it  did  there.  For  the 
Germans  had  an  investigation:  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  e.xamine  into 
the  matter,  to  take  evidence,  and  it 
reported  that  it  w’as  all  the  fault  of  the 
Belgians,  and  that  the  German  army 
was  in  no  wise  to  blame.  The  witness¬ 
es  were  all  German  soldiers,  and  a  few 
officers.  No  Belgians  and  no  neutrals 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  hearing.  Certain  Belgians,  among 
them  the  notables  of  the  city  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  volunteered  to  appear  and  tes¬ 
tify,  but  their  testimony  was  for  the 
most  part  refused,  and  that  which  was 
given  does  not  appear  in  the  German 
White  Book,  which  is  the  official  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  The  inquir\’ 
was  conducted  or  in  part  conducted 
by  a  German  Feldkriegsgerkhtsrat,  Dr. 
Ivers.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  judge-advocate.  His  conclusions, 
of  course,  were  that  the  Germans  were 
in  no  wise  to  blame  for  what  occurred 
at  Louvain,  and  that  they  xvere  wholly 
justified  in  doing  what  they  did. 

The  Germans  had  been  eager  to 
have  Gibson,  Bulle,  Pousette  and 
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Blount  testify  to  the  effect  that  while 
at  Louvain  they  had  seen  Belgian 
civilians  shooting  from  the  windows. 
I  would  not  consent  to  Gibson’s  testi¬ 
fying  unless  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  desired  it,  and  the  American 
Government  did  not  desire  it.  There¬ 
upon  Pousette  and  Bulle  declined  to 
testify.  Their  testimony  in  any  event, 
according  to  our  rules  of  evidence, 
could  have  established  no  other  fact 
than  that  three  days  after  the  tragedy 
began  there  was  still  shooting  in  the 
streets  of  Louvain.  They  could  not 
have  been  certain  as  to  who  was  shot, 
and  for  all  they  knew  the  Belgian 
theory  that  German  soldiers  had  been 
placed  in  empty  houses  to  shoot  from 
upper  windows  in  order  to  impress  the 
representatives  of  neutral  jx)wers  with 
the  viciousness  of  the  Belgians,  was 
just  as  valid  as  the  German  claim. 

One  morning,  during  the  progress  of 
the  hearing,  a  German  officer  appeared 
at  the  Legation.  He  was  large,  portly, 
dressed  in  the  lurid  gray-green  uni¬ 
form,  wore  a  heavy  sword,  and  thick 
professorial  spectacles.  Under  his  arm 
he  bore  an  enormous  portfolio  that 
might  have  contained,  could  he  have 
found  it,  enough  evidence  to  convict 
seven  million  Belgians.  He  entered, 
clicked  his  heels,  placed  his  hand  at 
his  helmet,  bowed  stiffly,  and  without 
more  ado  seated  himself  at  my  desk, 
op)ened  his  portfolio,  spread  it  over 
before  him  and,  in  short,  told  us  to 
begin  testifying.  I  looked  at  the  man 
in  amazement;  I  do  not  know  just 
what  confused  notions  of  his  power 
and  authority  were  ebullient  in  his 
skull.  But  I  finally  convinced  him 
that  he  was  laboring  under  some  mis¬ 
apprehension,  and  ultimately  he  x\-fent 
away,  pausing  only  for  a  rather  petu¬ 
lant  salute. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  man  was 
Dr.  Ivers,  or  not.  It  would  be  too 
bold  to  say  that  I  wish  it  were,  for, 
reading  the  other  day  of  Dr.  Ivers,  this 
man’s  physiognomy  came  to  my  mind 
— the  thick  neck,  the  heavy  jowls,  the 
upstanding,  stiff,  cropped  hair,  the 
myopic  sp>ectacles — and  the  manner. 
I  know  that  the  ad  homtnem  argument 
is  a  fallacy,  and  a  repugnant  weapon 
besides,  but  it  is  not  wholly  uninter¬ 
esting  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
Feldkriegsgerkhtsrat  Ivers  has  since 
been  tried  and  conx’icted  before  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Berlin,  on  a  charge 
of  having  used  his  legal  function  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
the  mother  of  a  man  then  serving  in 
the  army,  whose  wife  was  suing  him  for 
a  divorce,  that  for  this  he  has  been 
sent  to  prison,  and  that  in  sentencing 
him  the  judge  w’ho  presided  at  the 
trial  said,  from  the  ex-idence  it  had  been 
shown  that  the  accused  Ivers  was  with¬ 
out  moral  sense  or  judgment.  *  *  * 

The  account  would  not  be  complete, 
no  history  of  those  times,  by  whom¬ 
ever  written ,  w’ould  be  complete,  without 
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a  word  or  two  concerning  Dr.  Georg 
Berghausen. 

Dr.  Georg  Berghausen,  Surgeon-in- 
Chief  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Landsturm  of  Neuss,  is  a  young  man 
who  a{)pears  at  several  points  in  this 
narrative,  and  in  his  own  dejwsition, 
almost  in  the  first  line,  he  gives  us  an 
accurate  description  of  himself;  for 
there  is  this  terrible  and  fatal  quality 
in  all  writing,  which  should  no  doubt 
adjure  us  all  to  silence,  namely,  that  no 
matter  how  imperfect  a  picture  the 
writer  gives  of  everything  else,  he  al¬ 
ways  draws  a  perfect  jwrtrait  of  himself. 

“I  arrived  at  Louvain,”  says  our 
doctor,  “the  twenty-fourth  of  August 
in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to  the  hotel. 
In  order  favorably  to  impress  the  land¬ 
lord  and  his  waiters  I  turned  out  of 
mv  pocket  the  sum  of  fifty  francs, 
destined  to  the  purchase  of  food.” 

There  you  have  him,  at  his  entrance 
on  the  stage,  arriving  at  the  hotel  with 
a  flourish,  striking  attitudes,  twirling 
his  mustache,  impressing  the  natives. 

Xo  sooner  arrived  in  Louvain  than 
he  goes  to  the  penitentiary  in  order  to 
set  at  liberty  all  prisoners  of  German 
nationality — not  prisoners  of  war — 
but  Germans  condemned  long  before 
the  war,  for  felonies. 

.\gain,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  we  find  him  in  the  heat  of  the 
fray.  He  went  out  to  battle  and  at 
the  head  of  several  hussars  captured  a 
machine  gun  from  the  Belgians,  and 
was  given  the  Iron  Cross — of  the 
second  class. 

Next  we  see  him  bending  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  Belgian  nurses  at  the  hos¬ 
pital,  expatiating  to  them  on  the  soli¬ 
darity  that  binds  all  workers  of  the  Red 
Cross  together.  Later  on  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  according  to  a  newspaper  of  Co¬ 
logne,  he  is  at  a  religious  ceremony  in 
Louvain,  mounting  to  the  pulpit  be¬ 
side  the  Dominican  father,  and  trans¬ 
lating  into  German,  for  the  benefit  of 
German  soldiers  present,  the  sermon 
which  the  monk  had  just  delivered  in 
French  to  his  own  people.  Dr.  Berg¬ 
hausen  seems  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
too  evident  fondness  for  the  limelight, 
the  exaggerated  manner  of  the  cinema. 

He  was  dramatizing  himself,  or  ro¬ 
manticising  himself,  all  the  time.  Thus 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  affray  there  in  the  Place 
de  la  Station  that  night.  He  had  gone 
on  foot,  he  says,  to  the  Place  de  la 
Station,  and  on  the  way  Belgians  had 
fired  at  him  from  upper  windows  ten 
or  tAvelve  times.  However,  he  was  not 


touched  by  the  shots  of  the  franc- 
tireurs  and  he  arrived  at  the  statue 
Juste-Lipse.  He  arrives  tardily  on  the 
scene — it  was  then  half-past  ten  o’clock 
— and  he  saw  the  body  of  a  German 
soldier  lying  in  the  street,  and,  as  he 
says  in  his  deposition,  asking  some 
German  soldiers  near  by  who  it  was 
that  killed  the  man,  “they  pointed  to 
the  house  of  David  Fishback.” 

But  it  is  better  that  he  tell  it  himself. 

“I  myself  broke  in  the  door,  with  the 
aid  of  my  orderly,  and  I  found  the 
occupant  of  the  house,  Mr.  David 
Fishback,  the  elder.  I  asked  him  the 
reason  for  the  murder  of  the  soldier 
because,  I  said  to  him,  my  comrades 
had  told  me,  ‘it  was  from  the  windows 
of  your  house  that  the  shot  was  fired 
which  brought  down  the  soldier  ex¬ 
tended  there  on  the  square.’  The  old 
man  assured  me  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  it.  UpKjn  this,  his  son,  the  young 
Fishback,  came  down-stairs  from  the 
first  story,  and  the  old  servant  came 
out  of  the  porter’s  lodge.  I  led  outside 
at  once  the  father,  the  son  and  the 
servant.  .\t  this  moment  a  panic  took 
place  in  the  street,  because  from  several 
houses  situated  a  little  farther  on,  on 
the  same  side,  they  were  firing  in  a 
terrible  fashion  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
near  the  statue,  and  on  me.  In  the 
darkness  I  lost  sight  of  the  father 
Fishback,  the  son  and  the  servant.” 

.\gain  Berghausen  is  almost  miracu¬ 
lously  spared,  and  goes  down  the  street, 
encountering  von  Manteuffel,  “accom¬ 
panied  by  the  president  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Dominican  friar  and  the 
old  cure,”  as  he  refers  to  Monseigneur 
Coenraets.  “We  four,  or  rather  we 
five,”  Berghausen  is  always  meticu¬ 
lous  in  minute  details — “we  all  saw 
the  dead  soldier.”  Berghausen’s  star 
had  been  constant,  for,  like  all  the 
other  soldiers  on  whom,  as  he  says, 
they  were  shooting  in  such  terrible 
fashion  from  the  windows,  once  more 
he  passed  through  the  fire  unscathed. 
“We  all  saw  the  dead  soldier  .and  a  few 
steps  further  on  Mr.  David  sFishback, 
the  elder,  dead  also.  He  was  stretched 
before  the  statue.  I  suppose  that  the 
comrades  of  the  soldier,  having  seen 
that  it  was  indeed  from  the  house  of 
Fishback  that  the  shot  was  fired  that 
killed  him,  had  immediately  inflicted 
punishment  on  the  possessor  of  the 
house.” 

Nothing  here  from  Berghausen  of 
his  own  responsibility  as  an  officer. 
He  had  dragged  an  old  gentleman 
from  his  own  house,  after  breaking  in 


his  door,  and  had  turned  him  over  to 
the  wrath  of  frenzied  soldiers,  and  then 
lost  sight  of  him  in  the  darkness.  And 
he  supposes  that  they  had  killed  him 
because  he  was  the  possessor  of  the 
house  from  which  shots  had  been 
fired! 

Later  on  in  his  deposition  there  is 
this  statement:  “I  can  declare  in  the 
most  formal  manner  that  the  officers 
and  the  soldiers  who  were  following  the 
Rue  de  la  Station,  at  the  moment  when 
T  was  going  to  the  station,  did  not 
shoot.  P'rom  which  it  is  established 
that” — Berghausen  never  leaves  any 
doubt  in  his  evidence  but  himself  al¬ 
ways  draws  the  desired  conclusions  for 
one — “from  which  it  is  established,” 
he  says,  “that  on  the  night  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  .August, 
some  time  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Station,  without  the  German  sol¬ 
diers  having  furnished  them  any  pre¬ 
text,  shot  from  their  windows  on 
officers  and  men  and,  in  particular, 
when  we  were  passing  before  the  house 
No.  120  Rue  de  la  Station  they  were 
aiming  from  the  windows  of  the  second 
story'  of  that  house,  as  I  saw  myself 
the  murderous  fire  on  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers.  That  all,  or  at  least  that  some 
of  us  were  not  killed  I  can  e.xplain  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  were  on  the  sidewalk  on  the  side 
of  the  street  from  which  they  were 
shooting,  and  that,  besides,  profound 
darkness  was  reigning. 

“In  my  deposition,  which  I  am  ready 
to  confirm  by  oath,  made  in  all  con¬ 
science,  it  is  established  in  a  manner 
absolutely  undeniable  that  on  the  night 
from  the  twenty'-fifth  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  .August,  inhabitants  of  Louvain 
shot  on  numerous  occasions  on  the 
German  soldiers,  and  this  without  any 
pretext,  without  a  shot  having  been 
first  fired  on  them  by  an  officer  or 
soldier.” 

Such  is  his  deposition,  as  it  appears 
in  the  German  White  Book,  and  such 
is  Berghausen  and  such  was  all  of  the 
published  evidence  in  the  hearing, 
such  is  all  the  ex’idence  in  the  White 
Book,  and  these  are  the  star  witnesses. 
Their  evidence  has  satisfied  the  Ger¬ 
man  conscience,  though  indeed  that 
was  satisfied  already.  I)id  not  ninety- 
three  German  professors — scientists, 
whose  conclusions  are  said  to  be  based 
only  on  proved  facts — even  long  be¬ 
fore  the  White  Book  appeared,  sol¬ 
emnly  declare  that  Louvain  had  been 
justly  punished? 


Mr.  Whitlock  says  in  his  next  instalment: 

‘'Louvain  will  remain  perhaps  the  classic  instance  of  Schrecklichkeit;  it  resumes  and  sums  up 
in  the  general  mind  the  sinister  history  of  those  terrible  times.  But  it  was  not  the  worst— —  ’ ' 
The  worst— the  climax  of  the  reign  of  terror — will  be  told  in  the  next  instalment,  in  the  May 
number. 


TAM 


O’  THE 
SCOOTS 


cMuJi  behind 

die  Gircus 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  L.  A.  SHAFER 


^  I  -  comes  to  every  great 

I  artist  a  moment  when  a  sense 
I  of  the  futility  of  his  efforts 
weighs  upon  and  well-nigh 
crushes  him.  Such  an  oppression  rep¬ 
resents  the  reaction  which  follows  or 
precedes  much  excellent  work.  The 
psychologist  will,  perhaps,  fail  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  sense  of  emptiness  so  the  trajectories  of  high-angle  guns  and  philosophical  Blackie;  “you  can’t  have 

often  comes  before  a  man’s  best  accom-  the  flatter  curve  made  by  the  flight  of  it  all  your  own  way,  Tam.  If  I  were 

plishments,  and  what  association  there  the  eighteen-pounder  shell.  you  I’d  take  a  couple  of  days  off — you 

is  between  that  dark  hour  of  anguish  Nor  were  his  troubles  at  an  end  that  can  have  ten  days’  leave  if  you  like, 
which  goes  before  the  dawn  of  vision,  day.  for  later  he  received  instructions  you’re  entitled  to  it.” 
and  the  perfect  opportunity  which  in-  to  watch  an  observation  balloon,  which  But  Tam  shook  his  head.  “.\’ll 
variably  follows.  had  been  the  recipient  of  certain  em-  tak’  a  day,  sir,”  he  said,  “for  medita- 

Sergeant-Pilot  Tam  struck  a  bad  barrassing  attentions  from  enemy  air-  tion  an’  devotional  exercise  wi’  that 
patch  of  luck.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  craft.  .\nd  in  some  miraculous  fashion,’  wee  bit  gun.” 

missed  a  splendid  chance  of  catching  though  he  was  in  an  advantageous  So  he  turned  into  the  workshop  and 
von  Rheinhoff,  who  with  thirty-one  position  to  attack  any  daring  intruder,  stripped  the  weapon,  calling  each  part 
“crashes”  to  his  credit  came  flaunting  he  had  been  circumvented  by  a  low-  by  name  until  he  found,  in  a  slovenly 
his  immoral  triumph  in  Tam’s  terri-  flying  Fokker.  fitted  ejector,  reason  and  excuse  for 

tory.  Tam  had  the  advantage  of  The  first  hint  he  received  that  the  e.xercising  his  limitless  vocabulary^  up>on 
position  and  had  attacked — and  his  observation  balloon  was  in  difficulties  that  faithless  part.  He  also  said  many 
guns  had  jammed.  The  luck  was  not  al-  came  when  he  saw  the  two  observers  things  about  the  workman  who  had 
together  against  him,  for,  if  every  man  leap  into  space  with  their  parachutes,  fitted  it. 

had  his  due,  von  Rheinhoff  should  and  a  tiny  spiral  of  smoke  ascend  from  “.\ngus  Jones!  O  Angus  Jones!” 
have  added  Tam’s  scalp  to  the  list  of  the  fat  and  helpless  “sausage.”  said  Tam,  shaking  his  head, 

his  thirty-one  victims.  Tam  dived  for  the  pirate  machine  Tam  never  spoke  of  anybody  im- 

Tam  only  saved  himself  by  taking  firing  both  guns — then,  for  the  second  personally.  They  were  christened  in- 
the  risk  of  a  spinning  nose  dive  into  time  that  day,  the  mechanism  of  his  stantly  and  became  such  individual 
that  zone  of  comparative  safety  which  gun  went  wrong.  realities  that  you  could  almost  swear 

is  represented  by  the  distance  between  “.\ccidents  will  happen,”  said  the  that  you  knew  them,  for  Tam  would 


THE  HRST  HINT  THAT  THE  OBSERVATION  BALLOON  WAS  IN  DIFFICULTIES  CAME 
WHEN  HE  SAW  THE  TWO  OBSERVERS  LEAP  INTO  SPACE. 
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carefully  equip  them  “To-morrow  at 

with  features  and  col-  daybreak,  look  for 

or,  height  and  build,  Tam  amongst  the 

invented  for  the  most  if  worthy  young  man 

unpopular  of  his  im-  ^  ^  he  backed  out  of 

aginary  people  rela-  Blackie’s  office,  “the 

tives  of  offensive  rep-  /  ^  disgustin’ incivility  o’ 

utations.  ^he  Hoon  has  aroosed 

“Angus,  ma  wee  fichtin’  spirit  o’ 

lad,”  he  murmured  as  the  dead  -  an’ -  gone 

his  nimble  fingers  MacTavishes.  Ev- 

grew  busy,  “ye’ve  ery  fiber  in  ma  body, 

been  drinkin’  again!  includin’  ma  suspen- 

Nay,  don’t  deny  it!  ders,  is  tense  wi’  rage 

A’  see  ye  cornin’  out  an’  horror.” 

of  Hennessy’s  the  “.\  cigar,  Tam?” 

forenoon.  An’  ye’ve  *  '  “No,  thank  ye,  sir,” 

a  wife  an’  chil-  ..  said  Tam,  waving 

dren,  the  shame  on  ye  ^  aside  the  proffered 

to  treat  a  puir  woman  A  ^ e.xtracting 

Another  blunder  ^  cigars  one  mo- 

like  this  an’ ye’ll  lose  “Well,  perhaps 

job.”  A’d  better.  A’ve  run 

\  further  o’  seegairs,  an’  the 

discovered  in  stiff  thoosand  A  ordered 

feed-block,  and  here  ma  Glasgae  fac- 

Tam  grew  bitter  and  tor  hae  been  sunk  by 

personal.  A  g.  enemy  action — this 

“Will  ye  do  this,  no' a  bad  seegair,  Cap- 

HectorBrodie  tt!  V^’*  ^tr  tain  Blackie,  sir.  It’s 

McKay?  Man,  can  a  verra  passable 

ye  meet  the  innocent  :^'  •  smoke  an’  no’  dear 

gaze  of  the  passin’  >  '  at  fourpence.” 

soldiery  an’  no’  feel  ji^'  ' "  '■'  “That  cigar  costs 

a  mairderer?  An’ wi’  eight  pounds  a  hun- 

a  face  like  that,  rav-  ~  ,  <^  .  i-.  dred,”  said  Blackie, 

aged  an’  seaun  fra’  nettled, 

vicious  livin’  —  for  “Ye’ll  end  yeer 

shame,  ye  scrim-  days  in  the  puir- 

shankin’,  lazy  guid-  “that’s  ma  last!”  he  said,  and  picking  up  an  aerial  torpedo  house,”  said  Tam. 

for-nawthing!”  he  dropped  it  over  the  side.  True  to  his  prom- 

He  worked  far  into  ise  he  swept  over  Lille 

the  night,  for  he  was  tireless,  and  ap-  on  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  came  back  the  ne.xt  morning  and  to  his  amaze- 
peared  on  parade  the  next  morning  across  the  black  coal-fields  near  Billy-  ment  no  particular  resistance  was 
fresh  and  bright  of  eye.  Montigny.  But  his  attempt  to  run  offered.  He  was  challenged  half-heart- 

“Tam,  when  you’re  feeling  better  the  gantlet  and  to  cross  Lille  from  the  edly  by  a  solitary  machine,  he  was 
T’d  like  you  to  dodge  over  the  German  eastward  met  with  no  better  success,  banged  at  by  A.  guns,  but  encoun- 
lines.  Behind  Lille  there’s  a  new  Hun  and  he  escaped  via  Menin  and  the  tered  nothing  of  that  intensity  of  fire 
Corps  Headquarters,  and  there’s  some-  Ypres  salient.  which  met  him  on  his  earlier  visit, 

thing  unusual  on.”  “Ma  luck’s  oot,”  he  reported  glumly.  And  Lille  was  the  Lille  he  knew: 

Tam  went  out  that  afternoon  in  the  “There’s  no  road  into  Lille  or  ower  the  three  crooked  boulevards,  the 
clear  cold  sky  and  found  that  there  was  Lille — ye’d  better  send  a  submarine  jumble  of  small  streets,  and  open  space 
indeed  something  doing.  up  the  Liza.”  before  the  railway  station.  There  was 

Lille  was  guarded  as  he  had  never  Tam  had  never  thoroughly  learned  no  evidence  of  any  unusual  happening 
remembered  its  being  guarded  before,  the  difference  between  the  Yser  and  — no  extraordinary  collection  of  rolling 
by  three  belts  of  fighting  machines,  the  Lys  and  gave  both  rivers  a  generic  stock  in  the  tangled  sidings,  or  gather- 
His  first  attempt  to  break  through  title.  ings  of  troops  in  the  outskirts  of  the 

brought  a  veritable  swarm  of  hornets  “Did  you  see  any  concentrations  town. 

about  his  ears.  The  air  reverberated  east  of  the  town?”  asked  Blackie.  Tam  was  puzzled  and  pushed  east- 

with  Archie  fire  of  a  peculiar  and  un-  “Beyond  an  epidemic  of  mad  Gair-  ward.  He  pursued  his  investigations 
usual  intensity  long  before  he  came  man  airplanes  an’  a  violent  eruption  as  far  as  Roubaix,  then  swept  south- 

within  striking  distance  of  the  first  of  Archies  the  hateful  enemy  shows  no  ward  to  Douai.  Here  he  came  against 

zone.  sign  o’  life  or  movement,”  said  Tam.  e.xactly  the  same  kind  of  resistance 

Tam  saw  the  angry  rush  of  the  guar-  “Man,  A’ve  never  wanted  so  badly  to  which  he  had  found  on  his  first  visit 

dian  machines  and  turned  his  little  look  into  Lille  till  now.”  to  Lille.  There  were  the  three  circles 

Nieuport  homeward.  Undoubtedly  there  was  something  of  fighting  machines,  the  strengthened 

“A’richt!  .Vricht!  What’s  frich-  to  hide.  Young  Turpin,  venturing  Archie  batteries,  the  same  furious 
tenin’  ye?”  he  demanded  indignantly  where  Tam  had  nearly  trod,  was  shot  eagerness  to  attack, 
as  they  streaked  behind  his  tail.  “.\’m  down  by  gun-fire  and  taken  prisoner.  Tam  went  home  followed  by  three 
no’  anxious  to  put  ma  nose  where  it’s  Missel,  a  good  flyer,  was  outfought  by  swift  fighters.  He  led  them  to  within 
no’  w'anted!”  three  opponents  and  slid  home  with  a  gliding  distance  of  the  Allied  lines;  then 

He  shook  off  his  pursuers  and  turned  dead  observer,  limp  and  smiling  in  the  he  turned,  and  this  time  his  guns  served 
on  a  wide  circle,  crossed  the  enemy’s  line  fusillage.  him,  for  he  crashed  one  and  forced  one 
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down.  The  third  went  home  and  told 
Fritz  all  about  it. 

“It’s  verra  curious,”  said  Tam,  and 
Blackie  agreed. 

Tam  went  out  again  the  following 
morning — but  this  time  not  alone. 
Six  fighting  machines,  with  Blackie 
leading,  headed  for  Douai  in  battle 
formation.  .\t  Douai  they  met  no 
resistance — the  aerial  concentration  had 
vanished  and,  save  for  the  conventional 
defenses,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
their  appearance  over  the  town.  That 
same  afternoon  Captain  Sutton,  R.  F. 
C.,  looking  for  an  interest  in  life  over 
.Menin,  found  it.  He  came  back  with 
his  fusillage  shot  to  chips  and  wet 
through  from  a  smashed  radiator. 

“So  far  as  I  can  discover,”  he  said, 
“all  the  circuses  are  hovering  about 
Menin.  Von  Hissing’s  is  there  and 
von  Rheinhoff’s,  and  I  could  almost 
swear  I  saw  von  VV’entzl’s  red  scouts.” 

“Did  you  get  over  the  town?” 

Sutton  laughed.  “I  was  a  happy 
man  when  I  reached  our  lines,”  he  said. 

“Maybe  they’re  tiying  out  some  new 
stunt,”  said  Blackie.  “Probably  it  is 
a  plan  of  defense — a  sort  of  divisional 
training — I'll  send  a  report  to  G.  H.  Q. 

I  don’t  like  this  concentration  of  cir¬ 
cuses  in  our  neighborhood.” 

Now  a  “circus”  is  a  strong  squadron 
of  German  airplanes  attached  to  no 
particular  army,  but  employed  on  those 
sectors  where  its  activities  will  be  of 
most  value  at  a  critical  time;  and  its 
appearance  is  invariably  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  among  all  red-blooded  ad¬ 
venturers. 

Two  days  after  Blackie  had  made  his 
report,  von  Hissing’s  World-Renowned 
Circus  was  giving  a  performance,  and 
on  this  occasion  was  under  royal  and 
imperial  patronage. 

For,  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the 
snowy  road,  some  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  line  were  six  big  motor-cars,  and  on 
a  high  bank  near  to  the  road  was  a 
small  group  of  staff  officers  muffled 
from  chin  to  heels  in  long  gray  over¬ 
coats,  clumsily  belted  at  the  waist. 

.\hx)f  from  the  group  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  stoutly  built  and  worn 
of  face,  whose  expression  was  one  of 
eager  impatience.  The  face,  carica¬ 
tured  a  hundred  thousand  times,  was 
hawklike,  the  eyes  bright  and  search¬ 
ing,  the  chin  outthrust.  He  had  a 
nervous  trick  of  jerking  his  head  side¬ 
ways  as  though  he  were  everlastingly 
suffering  from  a  crick  in  the  neck. 

Now  and  again  he  raised  his  glasses 
to  watch  the  leader  as  he  controlled 
the  evolutions  of  the  twenty-five  air¬ 
planes  which  constituted  the  “circus.” 

It  was  a  sight  well  worth  watching. 

First  in  a  great  V,  like  a  flock  of  wild 
geese,  the  squadron  swept  across  the 
sky,  ever\’  machine  in  its  station. 
Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  leader,  the 
V  broke  into  three  diamond-shaped 
formations,  with  the  leader  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  which  the  three  flights 


formed,  .\nother  signal  and  the  cir¬ 
cus  broke  into  momentary  confusion, 
to  reform  with  much  banking  and 
wheeling  into  a  straight  line — again 
with  the  leader  ahead.  Backward  and 
forw’ard  swept  the  line;  changed  di¬ 
rection  and  wheeled  until  the  machines 
formed  a  perfect  circle  in  the  sky. 

“Splendid!”  barked  the  man  with 
the  jerking  head. 

An  officer,  who  stood  a  few  paces  to 
his  rear,  stepped  up  smartly  and  sa¬ 
luted. 

“Splendid!”  said  the  other  again. 
“You  will  tell  Captain  Baron  von 
Hissing  that  I  am  pleased  and  that  I 
intend  bestowing  upon  him  the  Order 
Pour  la  Merite.  His  arrangements  for 
my  protection  at  Lille  and  Douai  and 
Menin  were  perfect.” 

“Majesty,”  said  the  officer,  “your 
message  shall  be  delivered.” 

The  sightseer  swept  the  heavens 


The  officer  addressed  raised  his  face 
to  the  heavens  with  a  little  frown. 

“The  other  machine,  general?”  he 
rep>eated.  “There  is  no  other  machine.” 

He  focused  his  glasses  on  the  tiniest 
black  spot  in  the  skies.  Long  and 
seriously  he  viewed  the  lonely  watcher, 
then: 

“General,”  he  said  hastily,  “it  is 
advisable  that  his  Majesty  should  go.” 

“Huh?” 

“I  can  not  distinguish  the  machine, 
but  it  looks  suspicious.” 

''IVhoom!  Whooml'’ 

A  field  away,  two  great  brown  gey¬ 
sers  of  earth  leaped  up  into  the  air  and 
two  deafening  explosions  set  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  swaying. 

Down  the  bank  scrambled  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  party  and  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  the  cars  were  streaking  home¬ 
ward. 

The  circus  was  now  climbing  des¬ 


IT  STRUCK  THE  LAST  CAR.  WHICH  DISSOLVED  NOISILY  INTO  DUST  AND  SPLINTERS. 


again.  “I  presume  that  the  other 
machine  is  posted  as  a  sentinel,”  he 
said.  “That  is  a  most  excellent  idea — 
it  is  flying  at  an  enormous  height. 
Who  is  the  pilot?” 

The  officer  turned  and  beckoned  one 
of  the  group  behind  him.  “His  Maj¬ 
esty  wishes  to  know  who  is  the  pilot 
of  the  sentinel  machine?”  he  asked. 


perately,  but  the  watcher  on  high  had 
a  big  margin  of  safety. 

'"H’hoom!" 

Just  to  the  rear  of  the  last  staff  car 
fell  the  bomb,  blowing  a  great  hole  in 
the  paved  road  and  scattering  stones 
anti  debris  over  a  wide  area. 

The  cars  fled  onward,  skidding  at 

(Continued  on  page  8i) 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  AMERICAN. 


Ms 

THE  AMERICAN’S  ENGLISHMAN. 


REAT  BRITAIN  and  the 
United  States  are  getting 
acquainted  —  by  twos  —  in 
France.  Friendship  may  fol- 


That  statement  has  a  sort  of  hollow 
ring.  It  sounds  as  though  all  these 
years  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  ties  of  blood  and  hands-across-the- 
sea  we  have  really  been  disliking  each 
other.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  jieoples 
have  not  been  talking  about  these 
things.  Only  professors  and  editors 
and  that  form  of  e.xportable  commodity 
known  as  diplomats  have  been  talking 
them.  .\way  back  home  in  Abilene. 
Kansas,  and  Wimbledon  Common, 
London,  the  sturdy  taxpayer  had  used 
the  mother  tongue  to  lambast  the  other 
fellow  of  nights. 

“The  .\mericans  are  qualified  rot¬ 
ters,”  Mr.  Smith  of  Wimbledon  was 
saying  not  so  long  ago;  “why  don’t  they 
do  their  bit?” 

“1  want  to  see  Germany  licked,”  Mr. 
Smith  of  .\bilene  used  to  say,  “but  I 
had  just  as  lief  see  England  get  a  little 
licking  too!” 

Cousinly  Love 

B.\CK  of  it  all,  both  sides  had  con¬ 
siderable  respect  and  admiration  for 
each  other.  More,  perhaps,  than  they 
had  for  any  other  people  in  the  worUl. 
Great  Britain  has  always  known  that 
the  .\mericans  have  confidence  in  her 
fairness  and  .\merica  has  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  it  came  to  the  show-down 
Great  Britain  would  stand  with  her. 
But  the  two  peoples  were  so  nearly 
alike  that  they  jarred  on  each  other. 
It  is  not  often  that  cousins  are  really 
chums. 

“The  English  have  always  liked 
Americans  better  than  .\mericans  have 
liked  the  English,”  said  an  Englishman 
who  has  spent  the  better  part  of  his 
life  in  the  United  States.  Just  now  he 
is  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  the 


Guards,  but  down  in  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  he  is  known  as  Colonel.  “You 
call  us  foreigners.  .\n  Englishman 
applies  that  title  only  to  those  who 
speak  another  language.” 

“But  do  the  individuals  of  the  two 
{x;ople  like  each  other?”  1  asked. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  Colonel 
decisively. 

Yet,  of  the  hundreds  of  .\merican 
officers  who  have  passed  through  the 
British  training  camps  back  of  the  line, 
or  are  on  their  way  through,  I  have  not 
heard  of  one  who  has  not  come  out  of 
his  e.xperience  with  a  better  liking  for 
the  Britisher.  Not  all  of  them  cheer 
for  their  hosts,  but  as  a  broad  proposi¬ 
tion,  they  have  found  the  Briton  a 
bully  sort.  The  Briton  declares  the 
American  a  most  likable  chap.  Neither 
thought  in  advance  they  could  ever 
learn  to  like  the  other.  It  was  not 
until  they  got  acquainted  that  the 
process  of  liking  began.  It  is  still  indi¬ 
vidual  liking — not  liking  in  mass. 

“We  were  delighted  to  find  your 
chaps  so  modest,”  the  Britons  say. 

That  is  put  in  the  plural  because  so 
many  of  the  Britons  have  remarked 
upon  their  delight.  The  first  time  I 
heard  it  I  only  thought  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  Briton  was  naive.  The  next 
Briton  seemed  somewhat  tactless.  But 
when  it  came  from  every  British  side— 
when  Britons  by  regiments  and  platoons 
assured  me  that  the  .Americans  are 
modest — my  .American  hair  began  to 
curl.  We  have  always  known  that  our 
shy  reticence  sometimes  conceals  our 
true  worth,  but  in  the  end  that  word 
“modest”  began  to  eat  in.  It  was  as 
though  we  were  being  felicitated  on 
being  white  or  on  having  left  our  strings 
of  scalps  smoke-drying  in  the  paternal 
wigwams. 

“Why,”  I  asked,  “are  you  so  blight- 
edly  insistent  upon  our  modesty?” 

The  e.xplanation  was  easy.  The  em¬ 
pire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  has 


always  thought  of  us  as — well — Iwis- 
terous.  The  only  American  I  person¬ 
ally  know  who  habitually  suffers  from 
checkered  clothes  and  jiatent-medicine 
hats  and  patent-leather  shoes  and  a 
desire  to  buy  all  his  drinks  on  the  city 
hall  steps  is  regarded  by  his  English  ’ 
friends  as  “typically”  .American.  My 
friend  has  made  an  undoubted  social 
success  on  the  strength  of  what  his 
own  {leople  regard  as  eccentricities.  I 
am  sure  that  not  very  long  ago  most 
Englishmen  believed  that  .Americans 
prefer  to  enter  hotels  on  horseback  and 
wear  ruby  buttons  on  their  more  inti¬ 
mate  garments. 

“The  New  York  bar  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  .Americans  in  Paris,  is  it  not?” 
an  Englishman  asked. 

“Well,  it  is.”  But  there  seemed  a 
hidden  significance  in  his  words,  and 
I  asked  him  to  go  further  and  tell  me 
candidly  what  was  this  flash  that  had 
come  to  him  in  the  midst  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  night.  He  did. 

“I  see,”  said  he.  “that  the  New  A'ork 
bar  advertises  ‘morning  cocktails.’  ” 

Rather — Don’t  you  ^now! 

CO  TH.AT  when  the  .American  troops 
^  came  to  France  the  British  on  the 
ground  gave  them  rather  a  limp-fin¬ 
gered  welcome.  The  Briton  is  a  fine 
fellow — the  more  you  see  of  him  the 
better  you  like  him — but  he  is  as  open 
as  a  crater.  He  stares  unpleasantly 
when  he  is  curious.  He  watched  the 
first  .Americans  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  would  have  regarded 
a  troupe  of  trained  seals.  No  douht, 
he  seemed  to  sa\’  to  himself  in  his  limpid 
mental  depths,  these  chaps  will  soon 
reveal  themselves  in  their  true  am¬ 
phibian  identity.  Meanwhile  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  stick  around  and  see 
who  carries  the  fish. 

The  .Americans  knew  something  less 
of  the  British  than  the  British  knew  of 
them.  Most  of  us  have  been  raised 


xu^ 
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-t ranger.  The  American  thought  the  my  companion  talked  of 
Briton  was  up-stage,  and  withdrew  his  brother-in-law,  although 
into  his  shell.  certain  phenomena  con- 

„  nected  with  shell-fire  had 

Tht  Crustaceous  Bnton  seemed  to  me  worthy  a 

The  Briton  was  already  in  his  shell,  fleeting  interest,  and  when 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  there,  we  got  back  to  camp  he  sat 
unless  he  has  been  painstakingly  pried  up  until  midnight  writing 
out.  He  is  just  as  warm-hearted  and  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which 
kindly  and  friendly  as  we  are,  but  he  he  described  this  e.xtraor- 
must  be  oj3erated  on  with  a  full  kit  of  dinarily  ripping  event  at 
tools  before  one  finds  it  out.  Not  long  length, 
ago  I  was  riding  with  a  young  officer  Americans  are  not  like 
on  the  British  front.  He  had  just  heard  that.  Two  Yankee  broth- 
that  his  favorite  brother-in-law  was  ers-in-law  who  were  really 
located  in  some  unknown  village  near  fond  of  each  other  would  have  whacked  the  first  expedition;  something  be- 

by.  each  other  on  the  back  and  shaken  tween  gooseflesh  and  pinfeathers — were 

He  was  quite  “bucked  up’’ about  it —  hands  and  let  the  whole  world  in  on  turned  over  to  French  instructors  for 
I  am  sure  he  said  bucked  up> — because  their  beatitude.  It  may  be  imagined  training. 

this  was  a  real  brother-in-law.  He  that  the  first  contact  between  volatile  This  stoiy’  of  the  new  friendship  be- 
regaled  me  with  stories  of  the  brother-  and  effusive  beings — and  by  contrast  tween  the  American  and  the  Briton — 
in-law’s  youth.  He  met  friends  and  with  the  Briton  we  are  effusive  and  l)etween  many  thousands  of  individual 
asked  where  the  l)eloved  brother-in-  volatile — and  a  breed  which  only  por-  Americans  and  Britons,  be  it  under¬ 
law  might  be  found.  By  and  by  we  trays  emotion  when  it  misses  a  step  in  stotxl — must  lie  worked  out  by  slow 
ran  across  the  brother-in-law,  standing  the  dark  was  rather  disappointing,  stages. 

knee-deep  in  mud  in  a  particularly  The  .\merican  curled  tightly  up  on  It  was  so  wholly  unforseen.  !Most 
destroyed  village.  This  is  precisely  himself.  The  Briton  went  on  wide-  .Americans  came  over  here  preferring 
what  they  called  to  each  other:  eyed  in  his  study  of  an  interesting  to  work  with  the  French  for  various 

“Fancy  finding  you  here,  old  top!”  anthropological  e.xperiment.  reasons,  beginning  with  the  Marquis 

“Ripping,  isn’t  it?  Come  along  and  Then  the  .American  soldiers — they  de  Lafayette  and  ending  with  General 
have  a  peg.”  were  generally  rookies,  these  men  of  Joffre. 

The  British  were  quite  candid  in 

Every  one  was  happy  when  the 
Americans  first  began  to  work  with 


YOU  CHAPS  ARE  CHARMINGLY  MODEST,”  SAID  THE 
BRITON,  “BUT  WE  QUARREL  WITH  EVERY  ONE.” 


‘FANCY  HNDING  YOU  HERE,  OLD  TOP!’ 
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THE  FRENCH  OFFICERS 
SOUGHT  TO  IMBED  KINDLY 
CRITiaSM  IN  A  BOUQUET 
OF  COURTEOUS  PHRASES. 


their  French  in¬ 
structors.  The 
Americans  could 
not  say  enough 
of  the  charming 
courtesy  of  their 
hosts.  They  were 
a  little  bothered 
by  the  host’s  idea 
of  luncheon, which 
is  that  three  hours 
may  be  well  spent 
at  the  table  if 
there  are  enough 
pretty  things  t  o 
say;  but  as  a  get- 
together  affair 
these  midday 
meals  were  per¬ 
fect.  Each  lunch 
was  a  battue  of 
compliment.  Elo¬ 
quent  Frenchmen 
would  dissolve  in 
vocal  set  pieces 
over  the  new  union 
of  the  two  great 
republics. 

The  Americans 
would  beam — 
and  beam  —  and 
try  to  think  of 

some  new  way  in  which  to  say  the  same 
thing,  and  finally  wind  up  by  singing 
“For  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.”  Every 
French  officer  who  has  been  in  the 
American  camp  knows  that  song  by 
heart.  As  time  went  on,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  liked  their  hosts  better  than  ever, 
but  even  those  old  hard-shells  who  used 
to  boast  that  their  New  England  ances¬ 
tors  killed  a  British  grenadier  when  they 
laid  in  their  winter  meat  began  to  say 
they  would  like  to  try  the  British 
methods. 

Anglo-Saxon  Straight  -Talk 

American  and  Frenchman  are 
kept  apart,  just  as  Frenchman  and 
Briton  are,  by  a  difference  in  national 
temperament  complicated  by  a  failure 
to  understand  each  other’s  tongue.  The 
Americans  for  the  most  part  are  men 
who  have  all  their  lives  been  calling 
spades  by  the  names  under  which  they 
are  listed  in  the  catalog.  French  is 
to  the  average  American  a  language 
found  only  on  bills  of  fare  and  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  forefinger.  The 
French  officers  sought  to  imbed  kindly 
and  constructive  criticism  in  a  bouquet 
of  courteous  phrases.  But  they  usually 
spoke  a  careful  and  accurate  book 
English  and  failed  to  get  their  true 
thought  over.  About  this  time  a  Brit¬ 
ish  instructor  reached  the  .American 
camp. 

“Rotten,”  said  he  to  the  first  squad 
that  faced  him.  He  reached  right  into 
his  vocabulary  and  got  out  some  more 
language.  “Aly — word!”  said  he.  “You 
are  incredible.” 

-A  squad  of  fine  young  .Americans, 
belonging  to  the  very  oldest  families 


of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  began 
to  mottle  and  find  trouble  in 
breathing.  The  British  instruc¬ 
tor  seemed  to  be  gratified.  He 
walked  up  and  down  for  a  time, 
looking  the  squad  over. 

“No  doubt  you  have  been 
taught  something,”  said  he. 
“But  I  wonder  what  it  is?  Why 
— I  am  merely  curious,  don’t 
you  know — why  were  you  sent 
to  me?” 

That  is  approved  drill-master 
talk,  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Its  master  quality  is  that  it  is 
quite  easily  comprehended. 
That  night  there  were  various 
indignation  meetings  in  camp 
— I  had  almost  said  on  the 
campus — but  next  day  that 
squad  was  up  on  its  toes.  By 
and  by  the  Briton  began  to 
be  complimentary.  There  was 
nothiitg  fulsome  about  him. 
He  merely  indicated  that  they 
were  not  as  rotten  as  they  had 
been,  but  the  corners  of  each 
.American  mouth  quirked  in 
an  irrepressible  grin.  When, 
some  days  later,  he  told  them 
that  they  might  almost  be 
taken  for  soldiers — if  one  were 
in  a  great  hurry  and  the  light  were 
poor — they  almost  cheered  him.  They 
liked  that  kind  of  talk.  Most  of  them 
plan  to  talk  that  way  themselves  one 
of  these  days. 

During  this  preliminary  period  the 
British  soldiers  had  been  placidly 
progressing  with  their  study  of  the 
.Americans.  One  began 
to  see  that  when  they 
said  the  .American  offi¬ 
cers  were  “modest”  they 
meant  that  they  had  e.x- 
pected  to  encounter 
bluster  and  brag.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  said  that 
his  men  are  over  here  to 
do  what  they  can  and 
all  they  can,  and  the 
British  who  were  not 
used  to  the  newcomers 
fairly  gasped.  They  had 
half-expected  him  to  ask 
for  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  on  the  western 
front.  Another  general 
frankly  discussed  the 
staff  weaknesses  of  the 
.American  army  with  the 
members  of  a  certain 
British  staff; 

“Too  many  of  our  staff 
have  been  leading  the 
sheltered  life  ever  since 
they  graduated  from 
West  Point,”  said  he. 

“Some  of  them  haven’t 
stirred  mentally  in  their 
coffins  since  the  second 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.” 

The  British  did  not 
quite  capture  the  mean¬ 


ing  of  these  expressions,  but  they  knew 
in  a  general  way  what  he  was  driving 
at.  They  spoke  of  it  afterward. 

“.Astounding,”  they  said.  “So — so — 
so  un-.American,  wasn’t  it?  We  had 
not  exjiected  to  find  your  men  so 
motlest,  you  know.” 

And  Yankee  Big -Talk 

TT  IS  true  that  they  were  supported 
^  in  their  anticipatory  fears  by  various 
incidents  and  individuals.  One  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  entertained  a  British  group 
one  evening  by  assuring  them  that  “you 
folks  are  slow  over  here.  Wait  until 
we  get  started  and  we’ll  put  some  pep 
in  this  war.”  The  story  of  another 
man’s  visit  to  the  French  front  reached 
the  British  camp.  .Armed  with  an 
e.xcellent  letter,  he  had  been  largely 
entertained  at  the  army  headquarters. 
Everywhere  he  made  practically  the 
same  speech. 

“We  are  coming  over  here  to  win 
this  war  for  you,’’  said  he.  “Our  men 
will  devise  new  methods.  Within  a 
year  we  shall  have  5,000,000  men  and 
100,000  airplanes  on  the  western 
front.  The  .Americans  will  blot — blot, 
my  friends — blot  the  German  back  to 
Berlin.” 

These  bonehead  plays  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  .Americans,  be  it  understood. 
There  is  a  type  of  Britisher  who  is 
the  most  overwhelming  ass  the  world 
has  yet  produced.  A'oung  officers  of 
this  sort  used  to  delight  in  turning 
a  glassy  stare  on  the  .Americans  who 
entered  the  bar  or  restaurant  which 
was  for  the  moment  patronized  by 
them.  The  .Americans 
were  as  a  rule  painfully 
conscious  of  their  new 
uniforms  and  anxious  to 
be  on  good  terms  with 
their  new  allies  and  a 
strange  world.  The  young 
Britishers  would  remark 
to  each  other  calmly: 

“The  war  is  over  now. 
The  .Americans  have 
come.” 

But  there  is  much  less 
of  that  sort  of  thing 
now  than  there  was  only 
a  few  months  ago.  It 
must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  .American  and 
the  British  armies  are 
hanging  over  the  side¬ 
lines,  ready  to  rush  into 
each  other’s  arms  at  the 
first  pause.  For  a  good 
many  years  each  side 
has  cultivated  a  com¬ 
prehensive  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  other. 
But  the  British  are  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  the 
.Americans,  just  as  the 
.Americans  are  getting 
acquainted  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish, on  an  individual  basis. 
The  young  American 


“ROTTEN,”  SAID  THE 
BRITISH  INSTRUCTOR 
TO  THE  HRST  AMERI¬ 
CAN  SQUAD  THAT 
FACED  HIM. 
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officers  who  attend  the  British  schools  the  theory’  to  others.  His  fellow  stu-  see ’em  slap  each  other  on  the  back - ” 

are  accepted  on  their  own  showing.  If  dents  are  husky  young  veterans  from  “What  is  the  difference  between  our 
they  are  mutts  a  decent  consideration  is  the  front  who  are  on  their  way  to  a  fellows  and  yours?’’  I  asked  the  colonel 
shown  for  their  muttness,  but  they  are  further  promotion.  in  command  at  one  school, 

not  taken  into  the  hearts  of  the  mess.  “I’ve  been  working  on  a  bayonet  “I  don’t  think  there  is  any,”  he  said, 
Likewise  some  British  bounders  have  chart,”  one  .American  told  me  enthu-  after  consideration.  “Our  talk  is  a  little 
been  guests  of  .American  officers.  They’  siastically.  “Fine  chap  in  my  squad —  different.  That  is  all.” 

hav’e  been  treated  with  courtesy^  but  young  Scotchman  from  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  squad  of  y’oungsters 
every  man  at  the  mess  appraised  them  Had  lots  of  e.xperience.  He  is  showing  lining  up  at  that  moment  for  bayonet 

at  their  real  worth.  Such  men  have  me  just  how  to  stick  ’em  so  as  to  dodge  practise.  The  morning  was  nippy — 

merely  retarded  the  process  of  getting  the  bones.”  oh,  decidedly  nippy — so  that  I  shiv- 

acquainted.  Where  some  thousands  of  His  eyes  shone  with  an  artist’s  zeal,  ered  in  my  greatcoat.  But  these  baby’ 
men  are  daily  finding  out  the  good  He  had  a  lot  more  to  say  about  the  officers  were  in  running  shorts  and  hob- 

points  of  some  other  thousands  the  most  approved  manner  of  thrusting  a  nailed  shoes.  Some  legs  were  bulgy 

leaven  of  understanding  is  bound  to  long  bayonet  into  the  midriff  of  a  pa-  with  muscle  and  some  were  long  and 

spread.  tient,  honest  stranger.  His  manifest  thin.  .Above  the  waist  they  wore  the 

“.All  our  fellows  who  know  you,  like  eagerness  for  efficiency’  in  bayoneting  regulation  equipment.  Each  wore  the 

your  fellows.”  an  .American 
officer  tojd  a  British  mess  in 

can  and  Canadian  speak  the 

same  language  and  sing  the  V'#  ^ 

same  songs  and  even  share  C'  f 


the  same  swear-words.  The 
staff  officers  come  in  touch  oc- 


“PICK  OUT  THE  BRITISH,”  SAID  THE  COLONEL.  IT  COULD  NOT  BE  DONE. 


casionally,  but  as  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  army  marches  with  the  French 
this  contact  is  rather  accidental.  But 
in  the  schools  the  .American  and 
the  British  officers  almost  literally  drink 
from  the  same  canteen.  They  are 
treated  precisely’  alike. 

Polishing  the  Plattsburgher 

HEN  the  new-born  .American  offi¬ 
cer  reaches  this  side  of  the  water 
he  is  fresh  from  a  pieriod  of  highly  in¬ 
tensive  schooling.  P'or  months  he  has 
been  mechanically  crammed,  like  a 
Strassburg  goose,  so  full  of  facts  that  he 
is  mentally  lumpy.  The  day  will  come 
when  he  can  strap  on  his  puttees  with¬ 
out  looking  in  the  book,  but  for  the 
time  being  he  is  in  an  unnatural  state. 
He  is  very’  much  afraid  that  he  will 
“make  a  break” — he  is  nervous  and  un¬ 
certain — and  he  worries  at  night  for  fear 
that  he  will  not  make  altogether  good. 

His  twittering  nerves  are  calmed 
down  by  a  pieriod  of  service  with  a 
regiment,  or  in  one  of  the  .American 
schools.  Sometimes  he  is  sent  on  to 
one  of  the  British  back-of-the-line 
schools  for  a  further  polishing.  Here 
he  comes  in  touch  for  the  first  time 
with  the  real  things  of  war.  His  in¬ 
structors  are  men  who  have  done  so 
well  in  practise  with  their  specialties 


led  me  to  ask  what  his  job  was  before 
he  joined  the  army. 

“I  was  a  teacher  of  drawing,”  said 
he.  “Sawny’”  (his  Scotch  friend)  “is 
Lord  Something-or-other’s  son.” 

The  .Americans  reach  these  British 
schools  by  squads,  but  the  squad  is 
immediately  broken  up.  The  newcom¬ 
ers  are  distributed  among  the  British 
messes  and  classes.  .All  day  long  they 
work  hard  at  the  particular  task  that 
has  been  assigned  to  them,  but  after 
dinner  in  the  evening,  a  glass  of  Scotch- 
and-soda  and  a  pipie  fill  in  the  time 
until  “lights  out”  is  sounded  at  ten 
o’clock.  The  job  that  all  hands  work 
at  after  dinner  is  that  of  really  getting 
acquainted.  The  British  crust  breaks 
down  immediately  a  stranger  is  seated 
at  his  table.  The  .American  respionds 
immediately  to  the  welcome.  He  really 
likes  the  youngsters  who  are  his  class 
and  table  mates  and  he  regards  them 
with  a  little  secret  awe  as  men  who 
have  made  good  at  this  great  game  of 
man-killing  into  which  he  is  being 
initiated. 

“.Are  they’  really  chummy?”  I  asked 
every’where. 

“Best  of  pals,”  was  the  reply  every¬ 
where.  “Wherever  I  hear  a  laugh  at 
night  I  am  certain  an  .American  is  in 


tin  hat  of  the  British  Tommy’,  and 
because  the  British  War  Office  firmly 
believes  that  all  men’s  heads  were  born 
equal  and  therefore  makes  the  tin  hats 
all  the  same  size,  the  effect  was  weird 
and  hideous.  Some  men’s  helmets  were 
perched  on  the  very’  summit  of  their 
heads,  a  plateau  of  skull  thrusting  out 
beneath  the  rim,  and  others  had  fallen 
jauntily  over  one  ey’e,  or  had  slipped 
backward,  sun-bonnet  fashion. 

The  Same  Stuff 

ICK  out  the  British,”  said  the 
colonel.  It  could  not  be  done. 
They  differed  from  each  other,  and 
there  were  men  who  were  assuredly 
born  in  the  British  Isles  and  others  who 
certainly  came  from  across  the  sea. 
But  taking  the  squad  as  a  whole,  the 
.American  could  not  be  separated  on 
appearance  from  the  others.  The  col¬ 
onel  said,  disjointedh’,  as  other  colonels 
said  later  on,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Our  y’oung  men  play 
games  and  like  baths  and  the  open  air, 
just  as  their  men  do.  There  are  com¬ 
pass  deviations  to  be  allowed  for,  of 
course,  but  the  differences  are  those  of 
the  same  blood.  On  the  whole  they 
think. about  alike. 

“I  want  criticism  of  our  y’oung  offi- 


that  they  have  been  sent  back  to  impart  the  midst  of  the  group.  A"ou  should  cers,”  I  demanded  wherever  I  went. 
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“If  anything  is  the  matter  with  them, 
what  is'il?” 

“They  are  too  diffident,”  I  was  told. 
“They  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
give  commands.” 

An  unfortunate  squad  was  butchered 
to  prove  this  to  me.  Man  after  man 
took  charge  of  his  mates  and  ran  them 
through  their  paces.  The  British  had 
beeii  well  stiffened  on  the  front.  -  They 
barked  their  orders  'at  the  squad  with 
jaws  set  ^and  eyes  hard.  A  comrnarid 
came -iilTe'-  a  crash.  The  men  were 
tensed'by^ the  quality  of  the  tones  and 
fairly  whipped  through  their  exer¬ 
cises.'  The  Americans  were  less 
dominant.''  They  did  not  stress  their 
tones.  One  or  two  seemed  almost 
apologetic.  None  had  that  damn-  . 
you-jump  intensity  of  the  veterans. 

“Perfectly  normal,”  said  the 
colonel.  “Our  young  men  are  the 
same  way  when  they  come  to  us 
fresh  from  home.  They  have  not 
learned  the  habit  of  command.  Your 
men  will  get  it  soon  enough.  Their 
stuff  is  good.” 

But  the  youngsters  themselves 
said  there  was  something  more. 
They  could  not  quite  put  their  fin¬ 
ger  on  the  difference,  but  it  seemed 
to  them  that  our  American  habit 
of  democracy  must  be  first  o\er- 
come  before  the  habit  of  command 
is  established.  There  are  camps  on 
the  American  front  where  the  disci¬ 
pline  has  been  \  ery  lax  and  where 
the  men  have  been  continually  in 
trouble.  The  officers,  according  to 
these  young  Americans  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  schools,  were  fine  fellows,  but 
they  could  not  hold  their  men. 

“Now  I  see  w'hat  the  trouble  was,” 
said  one  of  them.  “Our  fellows  say: 
‘Aw,  these  men  have  come  over  here 
to  save  the  world  for  dem.ocracy  and 
we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  them!’ 

“So  they  let  the  men  get  drunk  and 
raise  jack- rabbit  generally.  Too  many 
of  our  crowd  regard  this  as  a  sort  of 
good-fellow  e.xpedition  to  help  France 
out  of  the  hole.  As  soon  as  they  dis¬ 
cover  what  war  really  is  they  will  stiffen 
up  their  discipline.” 

Democracy  and  Discipline 

HE  Canadians  were  the  same  way 
when  the  war  began.  I  watched  the 
colonel  of  one  Canadian  regiment,  back 
in  1914,  almost  shake  the  arm  off  a 
huge  private  in  shirt-sleeves,  because 
the  private  was  the  mayor  of  a  town 
the  colonel  had  helped  plant  out  on 
some  distant  prairie.  No  one  saw  any¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  incident,  not  even 
when  the  colonel  took  the  private  off 
to  dinner  and  introrluced  him  as  “my 
particular  buddy”  to  some  visiting  Brit¬ 
ish  officers.  Canadian  soldiers  thought 
that  saluting  an  officer  lowered  their 
own  social  standing.  The  officer  felt 
himself  no  better  than  his  men  and  he 
did  not  want  to  be  saluted. 

“The  Canadians  and  the  Americans 


are  cut  from  the  sar,e  cloth,”  a  British 
officer  said.  “They  are  as  unlike  as 
bullets.  But  the  Canadians  found  out 
that  discipline  is  necessaiy  in  wartime, 
and  stiffened  up  themselves.  There  is 
no  better  disciplined  army  in  the  field 
to-day  than  that  of  Canada.  The 
Americans  will  learn  the  same  lesson 
in  the  same  way  that  Canada  did — 
by  getting  cut  up.” 

The  discipline  is  being  ground  into 
our  men  at  the  British  camps.  Not 
long  ago  General  Pershing  walked  into 


AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  SPEAK  THE 
SAME  LANGUAGE,  SING  THE  SAME  SONGS 
AND  SHARE  THE  SAME  SWEAR -WORDS. 


a  headquarters  building  in  one  of  our 
own  camps.  A  young  lieutenant  was 
leaning  against  the  wall.  He  eyed  the 
general  curiously,  but  made  no  move 
to  salute.  General  Pershing  walked  on 
past  him  and  then  turned: 

“Do  you  know  who  I  am?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  leaner,  leaning  on. 
“You  are  General  Pershing.” 

The  leader  of  the  .American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  thereupon  blew  up. 
There  are  theorists  who  hold  that  a 
glacial  calm  should  be  maintained  under 
all  circumstances,  but  General  Pershing 
is  not  of  that  school.  He  u.sed  a  lot 
of  language  that  morning  he  had  not 
used  since  Alindanao  times  and  he 
kept  one  second-lieutenant  saluting 
until  his  right  arm  squeaked.  .Awe¬ 
stricken  young  officers  walked  by  the 
door  through  which  the  performance 
could  be  seen,  and  there  is  a  story  that 
for  days  afterward  the  entire  staff  of 
this  particular  headquarters  jumped  to 
attention  and  saluted  nervously  every 
time  a  lorrx’  rumbled  by  the  windows. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  undoubted — if 


unpleasant  to  read  about — fact  that 
the  discipline  of  the  earlier  .American 
officers  to  reach  France  was  as  loose  as 
feathers,  it  is  worth  knowing  that  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  British  school 
have  been  magnificently  stiffened  up. 
Alajor  Murphy  of  the  .American  Red 
Cross  \'isited  one  of  the  British  schools. 
He  entered  one  of  the  mess-rooms  to 
find  the  men  sitting  about  at  their  ease. 
Every  man  fairly  e.xploded  out  of  his 
chair  and  stood  stiffly  at  attention.  The 
most  critical  eye  could  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  their  attitude  or  their 
■  speed.  Murphy  gave  them  a  talk. 

“Fm  a  West  Pointer,”  said  he, 
“but  I  want  to  say  that  neither 
you  nor  I  know  anything  of  war 
to-day.  We  have  it  all  to  learn. . . 

He  went  on  with  a  few  sentences 
which  were  calculated  to  take  any 
possible  swelling  out  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  heads,  but  when  he  got  through,, 
the  instructor,  a  British  officer  of  the 
liest — if  stiffest — t>pe,  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  say  a  few  words.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  instructor  wears  a 
W  C.  and  a  string  of  service  medals. 

“I  only  want  to  say,  sir,”  said  he, 
“that  never  in  my  life  have  I  handled 
men  who  showed  so  much  spirit, 
so  much  keenness,  or  who  learned 
so  rapidly.  They  will  make  superb 
officers.” 

Getting  Acquainted 

BELIEA’E  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  .American  officers 
are  regarded  throughout  the  British 
schools,  or  where  they  are  known  in 
the  British  army.  Everx'where  it 
is  said  of  them  that  they  are  as 
“keen  as  mustard.”  One  colonel 
complained  even  that  they  were  too 
studious.  “I’d  like  a  bit  more  ani¬ 
mal  spirits  among  them,”  said  he. 
“They  give  themselves  to  this  work 
with  a  whole-heartedness  that  is  not 
equaled  by  our  own  men.  Their 
eagerness  and  spirit  is  marvelous.  I 
am  trying  to  teach  them  to  play  a 
little  more.  Too  sharp  a  blade  bites 
the  scabbard,  you  know.” 

.Another  commented  on  a  group  of 
young  .Americans  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  particularly  lively  sector  on  the 
British  front.  They  had  been  delighted 
by  what  they  had  seen,  and  reported 
in  the  officer's  words,  “some  most 
entertaining  experiences.”  .An  enter¬ 
taining  e.xperience  on  the  front  has 
the  smell  of  death  in  it,  but  these 
fellows  took  to  war  as  though  they  had 
been  bred  on  battle-fields.  “Your  men,” 
said  he,  “are  par-tic-u-lar-ly  ripping.” 

These  are  trivialities,  perhaps,  but 
important  trivialities.  Nations  are 
made  allies  by  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
but  they  are  never  made  friends  by  the 
eye-wash  of  writers  or  the  petty  phrases 
of  after-dinner  speakers.  Friendship 
only  follows  acquaintance.  The  .Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  Britons  are  getting  ac¬ 
quainted,  one  by  one,  man  by  man. 
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was  painfully  distorted  in  some  variety  club,  which  is  al-  >?’  a  “  I 

of  violent  and  victorious  competition,  most  as  hard  to  get 
the  palm  of  which  is  publicity.  For  outof  astoget  into, 

pultlicity  is  Miss  Wayne’s  natural  before  the  Massin-  iSS 

medium.  Few  professionals,  whether  gales  lost  their  .IWjWjMF 

of  {wlitics  or  the  stage,  can  equal  her  money  in  oil.  Dot  1 

at  it.  Yet  her  amateur  status  has  remains  of  it,  de- 

never  been  impugned.  She  possesses  spite  the  fact  of  her 

the  true  hair  of  print.  Reporters  meet  being  society  re- 

her  at  trains.  Society  editors  vie  with  porter  for  the 

each  other  for  a  scoop  on  her  latest  Golden  Star,  the 

picture.  No  daily  with  any  preten-  leading  morning  UW; 

sion  to  enterprise  permits  her  to  come  daily  of  the  neigh-  ™  ^ 

within  range  without  signalizing  the  boring  big  city,  to  *3^ 

event  in  top  headlines,  while  enemies  which  Buckingham  ' 

sneer  and  acquaintances  marvel  and  is  both  suburb  and  - 

friends  demand,  “How  does  she  do  it!’’  social  setting,  under  '  <y* 

To  which  quer\%  were  it  put  direct  to  the  elegant  and  “dickie,  the  boy  reporter.” 

her.  Miss  Wayne  would  doubtless  reply,  convincing  pseudo- 

with  wide  and  innocent  eyes,  that  she  nym  of  “La  Princesse  Peau  de  Cygne.’’  absolutely  square  with  men,”  remarked 
doesn’t  do  it  at  all.  It  just  happens  “Why?”  inquired  one  of  the  knitters.  La  Princesse.  “Good  pals,  and  all  that 
that  way;  she  wishes  the  newspajjers  “Is  she  compulsorj-?”  sort  of  thing.  Half  of  ’em  go  crazy 

would  let  her  alone.  Quite  probably  “Frances  Wayne?”  said  Dot.  “No  over  her  at  that.” 
she  believes  that  in  this  she  is  speaking  society  paper  is  legal  without  her  pic-  “Haven’t  we  got  an  unattached  man 
the  truth,  which  she  isn’t.  Not  half  lure  on  it.”  left  around  the  place?”  inquired  Bianca 

the  truth,  even.  “What’s  she  been  doing  now  to  get  Cheeseman,  the  local  golf  champion. 

Privacy  was  not  Miss  Wayne’s  pur-  herself  written  up?”  asked  young  Airs.  “VV’hy  not  Dick  Dulany?” 
pose,  certainly,  in  coming  to  Bucking-  Kinsley.  “Dickie,  the  Boy  Reporter!  Oh, 

ham  for  the  season.  For  Buckingham  “The  usual  thing,  all  across  the  coun-  grand  and  glorious  thought!”  chirrup>ed 
prides  itself  on  being  not  only  the  try.  War-garden  revivaling  at  Palm  Dot.  “I’ll  tr\'  to  get  the  Sunday  de- 
Tuxedo  of  the  West,  but  also  a  sort  Beach.  New  Mardi  Gras  stunt  in  partment  to  assign  him  the  job  of 
of  winter  social  capital  of  the  nation;  New  Orleans.  Red  Cross  innovations  working  up  a  ‘special’  on  her.  Here’s 
and  whatev’er  its  hand  finds  to  do,  at  Colorado  Springs.  Acting  in  the  the  golden  chance  to  break  him  in  to 
be  it  polo,  war  relief,  or  trailing  with  movies  at  Los  Angeles.  Fancy  avia-  a  real  job.  Don’t  suppKjse  he’ll  even 
l)eagles,  it  does  it  in  the  happy  assur-  tion  at  San  Diego.  Athletics  all  over  know  who  or  what  she  is,  he’s  been 
ance  that  all  will  be  duly  chronicled  the  place.  I  don’t  know  what  on  earth  away  from  the  country  so  long.  Wont 
in  the  faithful  and  reverent  press.  That  there  is  left  for  her  to  break  into  print  he  l)e  bored!” 

press  informed  a  waiting  world  that  on  here,  unless  she  gets  mixed  up  “Won’t  she  be  bored!”  suggested 
Miss  Wayne  had  taken  the  Warfield  in  a  scandal.  That’s  the  one  thing  Miss  Cheeseman,  “when  she  finds  a 
cottage,  ne.xt  to  the  Buckingham  Club,  the  newspapers  never  have  said  about  reporter  who  doesn’t  know  all  about 
and  therein,  duly  chaperoned  by  a  her  yet.”  her!” 

widowed  and  unimpeachable  cousin.  “She  can  have  my  husband  to  flirt  “Bet  you  a  box  of  balls  she  works 
would  prove  “a  stimulating  addition  with,  mildly,  if  it  will  help  you  out,  him  for  a  big  story  of  some  kind.” 
to  the  social  and  athletic  life  of  the  Dot,”  offered  Mrs.  Kifisley  generously.  “You  sound  like  a  person  with  a 
exclusive  colony.”  •  “Maybe  she  could  wean  him  from  his  sure  thing,”  returned  the  golfer  dis- 

“More  work  for  me,”  sighed  fat  little  airplane.”  trustfully.  “WTiy  so  certain?” 

Dot  Massingale  at  the  noonday  meeting  “They  tell  me  she  plays  the  game  “Because  she  always  lands.  You 
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know  what  they  call  her  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices?” 

“How  should  we?”  asked  Mrs.  Kins¬ 
ley  with  lazy  cynicism.  “We  only 
read  the  paper  to  see  if  we’re  in  it. 
What  do  they  call  her?” 

“Front-page  Frankie.” 

“.\nd  yet  they  go  on  printing  stuff 
about  her.” 

“It’s  a  form  of  fate,”  said  La  Prin- 
cesse  Peau  de  Cygne. 

II 

Like  a  distinguished  publicity  ex- 
pert  of  earlier  times,  Miss  Frances 
Everett  Wayne  came,  saw,  conquered. 
She  also  danced,  golfed,  tennised,  rode, 
aviated,  poloed,  skated,  Red  Crossed, 
recruited  and  gardened,  in  all  of  which 
j)erformances  she  was  sedulously  pic¬ 
tured  and  published  on  the  society 
pages  with  occasional  incursions  into 
the  news.  To  say  that  she  enjoyed 
this,  w'ould  p)erhaps  be  excessiv'e.  She 
accepted  it  wnth  a  superb  unconscious¬ 
ness  as  her  natural  and  inalienable 
right,  as  some  women  accept  adulation 
and  others  support.  .And  she  was  ami¬ 
ably  ready  for  any  amount  more  of  it, 
when  there  came  to  her  gate  on  the 
tenth  day  after  her  arrival,  Mr.  Richard 
Dulany,  as  bored  as  La  Princesse  had 
maliciously  prophesied,  and  profoundly 
disgusted  into  the  bargain.  If  this 
was  the  way  they  broke  in  tyros  to 
the  trade,  he  was  sorry  he’d  ever  tackled 
it.  His  journalistic  heart  was  out  on 
the  Farallones  where  a  savage  nor’ wes¬ 
ter  was  pounding  a  wreck  to  bits,  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  three  columns 
on  the  first  page. 

From  her  seat  on  the  rose  terrasse, 
where  she  was  teaching  her  Chow  dog. 
Polyglot  (“Canine  Linguist  Under¬ 
stands  Five  Languages”;  cf.,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Syndicate  list  of  newspapers  of  the 
previous  December  tenth)  a  new  trick 
Miss  Wayne  perceived  a  long  young 
man  with  a  short  young  mustache 
strolling  irresolutely  up  from  the  gate. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping.  He  looked  alternately  at  this 
and  then  at  the  cottage  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  flatter¬ 
ing.  F rom  long  experience  Miss  Wayne 
knew  this  to  be  the  sign  of  the  imminent 
interview.  But  her  visitor  did  not 
resemble  any  of  the  types  of  reporter 
with  which  she  was,  by  long  habitude, 
familiar.  Instead  of  displaying  the 
alert,  professional  attitude,  this  youth 
appeared  to  l)e  obsessed  of  a  mortal 
languor,  and  to  be  struggling  with 
valiant  effort  but  meager  success, 
against  an  overmastering  distaste  for 
his  surroundings.  Assured  of  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  any  reporter  at  his  ease  (one 
of  her  most  valuable  assets),  Miss 
Wayne  called  out  pleasantly: 

“Were  you  looking  for  some  one?” 
Evidently  the  visitor  was.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  look,  perple.xed,  until  through 
the  screening  roses  he  caught  a  glint 
of  white,  and  moved  around  tbe  angle 


to  a  point  affording  him  a  full  view  of 
the  speaker.  The  view  was  distinctly 
pleasant.  He  bestowed  a  quick  glance 
upon  the  clipping  in  his  hand.  That 
view  was  distinctly  unpleasant.  It  set 
forth  a  young  female  whose  contorted 
figure  suggested  the  final  stage  of 
tetanus,  and  whose  face  wore  the 
afflicted  expression  of  one  who  has 
inhaled  a  sulfur  match.  The  e.xcuse 
and  explanation  of  all  this  appeared 
to  be  a  tennis-racket  wherewith  the 
lady  had  just  smitten  a  ball  with  mur¬ 
derous  fury. 

“I  am  looking.”  said  the  visitor,  fur¬ 
tively  reading  the  caption,  “for  Miss 
Frances  Everett  Wayne.  I’v'e  got  to 
interview  her,”  he  added  drearily. 

.\musement  twitched  at  the  corners 
of  the  girl’s  mouth.  “Don’t  let  it 
depress  you  so  dreadfully,”  she  advised 
merrily.  “Perhaps  you’ll  survive  it. 
What  do  you  want  to  interview  her 
about?” 

“Haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  re¬ 
turned  the  doleful  visitor.  “I  thought 
perhaps  vou  could  tell  me.” 

“I!” 

“Yes.  I  thought — I  hoped  you 
might  be  her  press  agent — that  is — er 
— her  secretary,  you  know.  They  told 
me  at  the  office  that  she  kept  one.” 

Miss  Wayne  flushed  sharply.  “I 
certainly  do  not,”  she  averred.  “I 
am  Miss  Wayne.” 

“Oh,  Lord!”  murmured  the  youth, 
in  stricken  tones.  “Wh-what  Miss 
Wayne?  Not  this  Miss  Wayne?”  He 
held  up  the  lamentable  portrait. 

So  evident  was  his  contrition  that 
the  girl  softened  to  him.  “It  isn’t  a 
very  good  likeness,  I’ll  admit,”  she 
said. 

“Likeness!  It’s  a  ghastly  libel.  .\nd 
see  what  a  mess  iu’s  got  me  into,”  he 
said  resentfully.  “I’m  started  all 
wrong.” 

“Does  it  really  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference,  since  you  don’t  seem,  to  know' 
what  you  came  for,  anyway?”  she  in¬ 
quired  smilingly. 

“I  came  to  get  a  page  story  for 
the  Star  about  you.  Those  are  the 
orders.  Though  why  the  paper  should 
want — that  is,  why  you  should  w'ant — 
well,  I  mean  I  don’t  quite  see  where  it 
comes  in.” 

“Please  keep  this  in  mind,”  said  the 
girl  crisply.  “I  certainly  don’t  want 
to  figure  in  your  newspaper,  or  any 
other.”  (So  great  is  the  self-delusive 
power  of  the  human  mind  that  she 
actually  believed  what  she  said.)  “And 
your  office  seems  to  have  a  most  e.\- 
traordinary  notion  of  me,  with  its  non¬ 
sense  alK>ut  a  press  agent.  I  can’t 
help  it  if  the  papers  are  always  running 
after  me.  But,”  she  continued  with 
an  effect  of  striving  to  be  fair  about 
it,  “I  suppose  they  have  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  publish.” 

“.\t  any  rate.  I  have,”  murmured 
the  visitor,  “if  I  only  knew  how  to  go 
about  it.” 


“You’re  cjuite  new  at  this,  aren’t 
you?” 

“I’ve  never  tackled  just  this  kind 
of  job  before.  The  fact  is,  I  don’t 
like  it.” 

She  laughed  aloud.  “At  least,  you’re 
frank.  You  wouldn’t  impress  one  as 
being  so  easily  disconcerted.” 

“You  see,  I’ve  done  a  stupid  thing. 
The  Sunday  editor  when  he  gave  me 
this  assignment — and  he  said  he  wanted 
a  page  story  with  pictures,  from  some 
fresh  angle,  if  it  took  me  a  week  to  get 
it — handed  me  a  bunch  of  clippings 
on  you  a  foot  thick,  to  look  over  on  the 
train  coming  out  here,  and  I  left  ’em 
in  the  office,  all  but  this  one.  ‘MLss 
Frances  Wayne’s  Famous  Overhead 
Smash.’  That  doesn’t  tell  much  to  an 
earnest  seeker  after  knowledge.  I 
know  you  must  be  something  awfully 
important.” 

“I’m  just  myself.  But  aren’t  you  a 
queer  sort  of  reporter  not  to  read  the 
papers?  I’ve  been  here  more  than  a 
week,  and  they’ve  printed  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  about  me,”  she  said,  half- 
piqued,  half-intrigued  at  finding  herself 
unknown  to  this  singular  and  by  no 
means  unattractive  young  man. 

“.\h,  but  you  see.  I’ve  been  away 
for  a  fortnight,  doing  the  labor  riots 
up  in  the  hoji  country.” 

“But  before  that?” 

“Where  I’ve  i)cen  for  the  last  three 
years,  newspapers  have  been  few  and 
far  between,”  he  said  indifferently. 

Miss  Wayne’s  clear  gaze  fexused  on 
certain  details  which  had  escajKd  her 
thus  far:  a  distinctively  square  set  to 
the  shoulders,  and  high  on  the  left 
of  the  forehead  an  overhanging  hxk 
of  hair  that  only  half  concealed  a  seam¬ 
ing  furrow. 

“You’ve  been  fighting  over  there,” 
she  said  quickly. 

“Off  and  on.” 

“What  service?” 

“Foreign  Legion  first.  .Afterward, 
the  aviation.  Raiding  mostly.” 

“Did  you  know  my  cousin.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Van  .Arsdale?” 

“Piet?”  The  youth’s  languor  dropped 
from  him.  “Did  I!  He  was  one  g(K)d 
scout!  A’our  cousin?  The  last  I  heard 
he  was  all  in.  He  hasn’t — ”  He  leaned 
forward  eagerly,  yet  hesitating  to  put 
the  question. 

The  girl’s  face  quivered  and  softened. 
Her  eyes  filled. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!”  he  said  gently.  “I 
didn’t  know.  Poor  old  boy!” 

“No,  not  that,”  she  said  with  an 
effort.  “He  pulled  through.  But  they 
— they  had  to  take  his  legs  off.  Both 
of  them,  at  the  knee.  They  couldn’t 
spoil  life  for  A’an  though.  When  I  last 
heard  from  him,  he  was  riding  again, 
strapped  to  his  horse,  and  planning  to 
help  drill  the  rcx)kies  later  on.” 

“A'es,  that  would  be  like  the  old 
boy!”  He  ncxlded  thoughtfully.  “.And 
he  took  it  all  with  a  smile.  I’ll  bet.” 
“He  did,”  said  the  girl. 
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“Damn!  I  wish  I 
were  back  there!”  he 
ejaculated  impatient¬ 
ly.  “Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  he  added, 
abashed,  “for  th.e  mo¬ 
ment.  I  forgot  I 
wasn’t  talking  to  a 
man.” 

“I  like  that,”  she 
said  gravely.  The 
changed  look  she  gave 
him  said  as  simply 
and  plainly,  “And  I 
like  you.” 

“What  did  they 
send  you  out  for?” 

“Various  bumps 
and  scratches.  Not 
very  serious;  nothing 
like  poor  Piet.  But 
I’m  done  for.  They 
won’t  take  me  back.” 

“Hard  luck,”  she 
svmpathized,  and  her 
hand  went  out  to  him 
impulsively. 

.\s  impulsively  he 
said,  taking  it  and 
giving  it  an  honest 
shake  of  fellowship: 

“You  know,  I  didn’t 
expect  you  to  be  like 
this  a  bit.” 

“What  did  you  e.x- 
liect  me  to  be  like? 

That  dreadful  pic¬ 
ture?” 

“Oh,  that’s  only  the 
outside.  Some  day 
perhaps  I’ll  tell  you. 

See  here,  though,  this 
isn’t  much  like  an  in¬ 
terview,  is  it?” 

“Plenty  of  time  for 
that.  Tell  me  how 
you  came  to  take  up 
this — this  reporting 
work.  After  what 
you’ve  been,  and 
done  on  the  other 
side — ”  The  unfin¬ 
ished  sentence  was  a 
sufficiently  eloquent 
commentary. 

“Rather  a  come¬ 
down,  you  think? 
man’s  got  to  do  some- 
tNng.” 

“But  this  going 
about  interviewing 
women,  and  —  and 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“There’s  more  to  it 
than  that.  Of  course, 
somebody’s  got  to  do 
the  drudgery.  I,  being  a  cub — new  to 
the  game — in  this  case  it  happens  to 
be  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  laughed,  “for  the 
graceful  compliment.” 

But  the  man  was  serious  enough  now. 
“Think  what  a  newspaper  can  do  in  the 
fight  that’s  just  beginning  here  at  home.” 


"DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  SORT  OF  MAN  YOU’RE  DEALING  WITH?”  HE  ASKED  ABRUPTLY. 


“I  don’t  believe  I  follow  you.  What 
fight?” 

“Treason  and  sub-treason.  Propa¬ 
ganda  in  all  its  forms,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  We’re  after  them  now — the  Star 
is,  I  mean.  You  should  see  the  mail 
we  get;  every  kind  of  threat,  from  with¬ 
drawal  of  advertising  to  poison  in  the 


water-filter.  But — I  beg  your  pardon. 
Why  should  x  ou  be  interested  in  that 
phase  of  newspaper  work?” 

“Do  you  think  that  I  read  only  the 
society  and  sport  paper?” 

“That’s  vour  principal  interest,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Indeed,  it  isn’t!  Now,  I  want  you 
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to  tell  me  everything  about  your  Being  both  clever  and  experienced,  the  more  charming  for  its  contradic- 
paper’s  campaign.  I  love  a  good  fight  Miss  Wayne  perceived  that  she  had  tions,  with  a  straight  little  nose,  a  mobile 
of  any  kind.”  made  a  tactless  error.  Confirmation  mouth  on  guard  against  the  mutiny  of 

“This  is  a  good  one,  all  right,”  he  followed  as  her  visitor  got  languidly  to  sudden  mirth,  a  skin  of  rose-and-tan, 

said  with  boyish  fervency.  And  he  his  feet.  the  true  gift  of  the  sun-god  to  those 

outlined  for  her  the  strange,  shim-  The  publicity-hunter  within  Frances  whom  he  loves,  and  golden-hued,  wide 
mering  shadows  of  events  as  they  are  Everett  Wayne  was  chagrined,  but  eyes  which  for  one  swift  moment  had 

projected  upon  the  sensitive  film  of  her  other  self  was  game.  “Giving  me  met  and  greeted  his  as  friend  greets 

the  journalistic  con-  friend.  That  all  this  winsomeness 


sciousness ;  shadows 

often  too  indefinite 

and  impalpable 

to  fix  in  print,  until 

suddenly  they  merge 

and  solidify  in  some  ; 

formidable  reality.  Ij 

Dulany’s  heart  was  in 

his  speech;  hence  it  -rrfSj 

was  good  talk.  The 

girl  drank  it  in.  But 

as  she  listened,  there 

t(X)k  possession  of  her 

the  insatiable  desire 

of  getting  into 

unadmitted  and  po- 

tently  operative. 

“These  are  a  few  of  ' 
the  reasons  for  my 
liking  this  game,”  Du- 
lany  concluded. 

“Do  you  go  to 
these  meetings  vour- 
self?” 

“When  I  can.  Some 
of  the  worst  are  hard 
to  get  into.” 

“Could  you  take 
me?” 

“It  would  be  some- 

thing  new  to  m e .  :^h|H 

.\nd.”  she  added  with 

a  simplicity  which 

was  real  art,  “it  might  this  GE^ 

lie  something  new  for 

you.  That  is  what 

your  Sunday  editor  wished,  isn’t  it?” 

So  that  was  it!  .\11  the  time  she 


j 
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wa>  real  an,  ii  migiu  this  gentle  soul  opened  his  window,  took  al\I, 

lie  something  new  for  and  pulled  a  trigger. 

you.  That  is  what 

your  Sunday  editor  wished,  isn’t  it?”  up  as  a  bad  job?”  she  laughed  softly. 

So  that  was  it!  .\11  the  time  she  “I’m  overdue  at  the  office,”  he  in- 
had  been  playing  for  an  opening  for  her  vented.  “Besides,  I  realize  that  I 


friend.  That  all  this  winsomeness 
should  be  but  the  mask  of  a  pul)- 
licity  schemer,  rasped  upon  the  spirit 
of  young  Mr.  Dulany.  Growling  an¬ 
grily  within  himself,  he  entered  the 
club-house  and  was  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  La  Princesse  Peau  de  Cygne 
busily  writing  at  a  table.  Here,  at 
least,  was  something  genuine. 

“H’lo,  Dot,”  he  hailed  with  relief. 
“Will  you  have  a  tall,  proud  drink  with 
me?” 

“Lemonade,  thank  you,  Dickie.”  ac¬ 
cepted  the  swiety  reporter.  “I’m  just 
finishing  up  the  day’s  slush-and-mush.” 
Such  was  her  irreverent  term  for  the 
column  which  supplied  the  frills  of  life 
to  her.  “You  l(K)k  fagged,”  she  com¬ 
mented.  “Have  you — I  believe 
you  have— been  tackling  P'ront- 
Page  P'rankie?” 

“I  believe  I  have,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“What  luck?” 

Mr.  Dulany  ItKiked  down  into 
the  fruit-embowered  depths  of 
his  lemonade.  “Dot.  what’s  the 
matter  with  that  girl?” 

^  “Cacoethes  scrip-what-d’ye- 
||%  call-’em.  Helj)  me  out.  O  Phi 
^  Beta  Kappa  Princetonian!” 

“Scribendi,”  he  supplied. 
“But  you’re  wrong.  That’s  the 
hanker  for  writing  —  your 
trouble.” 

“Well,  hers  is  the  bug  for  be¬ 
ing  written  about.  It’s  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  worse.” 

“How  did  she  get  it?” 

“Bred  in  the  bone.  The  Waynes 
are  born  to  print  as  princes  are  born 


besetting  vanity.  He  could  even  dis-  haven’t  put  enough  study  on  so — so  to  the  purple.  Her  father  and  mother 


cern,  he  thought,  a  canny  glint  in  the  complicated  a  subject.” 


depths  of  the  eyes  which  were  meant  “I  don’t  think  I  like  the  way  you  and  New  York  and  Newport.  When 
to  express  only  sweet  ingenuousness,  say  that,  Mr.  Dulany.”  they  got  their  last  and  biggest  headline 

as  they  were  turned  upon  him.  In-  “I’m  sorry.  Miss  Wayne.  My  sin-  by  running  their  cup-winning  sloop 
wardly,  Mr.  Richard  Dulany  cursed  cere  apologies,  though  I  really  don’t  across  the  bows  of  a  liner,  the  child 
himself  for  a  fool,  in  that  he,  ordinarily  know  what  for.  May  I  come  back  inherited  the  publicity  along  with  the 
far  from  expansive  in  matters  close  to  later,  when  I’ve  gone  through  all  the  money.  She’s  been  in  the  papers  more 
his  heart,  had  unbosomed  himself  to  clippings  and  learned  your  whole  his-  or  less  ever  since  she  came  out.  It’s 
this  fair  manipulator  of  cheat)  print,  torv  bv  heart?”  too  bad.  for  she  reallv  is  a  decent  sort. 


were  forever  top-o’-column  in  Boston 
and  New  York  and  Newport.  When 
they  got  their  last  and  biggest  headline 
by  running  their  cup-winning  sloop 


this  fair  manipulator  of  cheap  print. 
His  expression  of  languid  boredom  re¬ 
descended. 

“Too  dangerous.”  he  said  curtly. 

“I’m  not  afraid.” 

That  he  could  well  believe.  Timid¬ 
ity  would  not  be  one  of  her  failings,  he 
considered  with  combined  admiration 
and  sarcasm. 

“I  might  write  something  about  the 
meeting  myself,”  she  added,  as  if  the 
brilliant  and  happy  idea  had  just  struck 
her. 

“No,  thank  you.  It’s  very  kind  of 
you,  but,  you  see.  Miss  Wayne,  the  Star 
takes  these  matters  rather  seriouslv.” 


too  bad.  for  she  reallv  is  a  decent  sort. 


The  girl  had  bv  now  reached  the  at  heart.” 


doorwav.  She  did  not  answer. 


“Is  she?”  said  Dulany  eagerly;  just 


she  turned  and  smiled.  Though  puz-  a  little  too  eagerly,  for  the  “Princes: 


zling,  the  smile  was  not  unfriendly. 

Instead  of  restoring  his  invaluable 
talents  to  the  office,  Mr.  Richard 
Dulanv  took  the  first  turn  to  the  left. 


of  Print”  smiled  as  she  went  on: 

“What  isn’t  published  about  Frances 
Wayne  is  the  best  part  of  her.  She 
really  does  a  lot  of  goixl,  and  she  does 


and  entered  the  sacred  portals  of  the  it  at  first  hand,  not  just  by  leaxing 
Buckingham  Club.  .\s  he  walked  he  cash  around  loose.  They  tell  me  that 
tore  the  newspaper  portrait  of  Miss  all  the  farm  people  near  the  summer 
Frances  Wayne  into  minute  pieces,  place  adore  her,  and  bring  all  their 
Back  of  his  eyes  he  carried  a  truer  pic-  troubles  to  her.  If  we  had  a  slum 
ture:  a  trim,  tall  figure,  graceful  with  herd  in  Buckingham,  she’d  know  all 
the  grace  of  flawless  youth  and  vigor;  a  about  it  by  now  and  be  friends  with  it. 
face  by  no  means  flawless  and  perhaps  Oh.  she  is  the  real  little  Helping-Hand, 
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all  right.  Bet  you  my  best  mashie 
she’s  up  to  something  of  the  sort  in  the 
city  already.” 

“Why  isn’t  that  my  page  story?” 

“Try  it,”  advised  the  other  derisively. 
“Those  are  her  private  affairs.” 

“Does  good  by  stealth  and  blushes 
to  find  it  on  the  front  page  where  she’s 
carefully  plotted  to  get  it,  eh?”  mocked 
Dulany. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  She’s  as  secretive 
as  a  diplomat  about  all  that  side  of  her 
life.” 

“How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  her 
craze  for  publicity?’’ 

“How  do  you  expect  a  girl  with  those 
dancing  eyes  and  that  dancing  mouth 
to  l)e  consistent?” 

“I’ll  dig  out  the  stor\’,  anyway,  if 
it’s  there.” 

“If  you  did,  you  wouldn’t  write  it. 
And  if  you  wrote  it,  old  Mac  would  find 
an  excuse  not  to  print  it — after  she’d 
gone  to  see  him.  She’s  the  original 
witch  at  handling  newspaper  people, 
or  any  other  kind,  for  that  matter. 
Did  she  hapf>en  to  smile  at  you?” 

“She  did — just  once.” 

“Then  you  know  all  about  the  why 
and  how  of  it.” 

“Dot.”  said  her  co-worker  solemnly, 
“has  that  girl  got  a  soul?” 

“Of  course  she’s  got  a  soul!  .\nd 
it’s  the  soul  of  a  thoroughbred  too, 
with  just  that  one  flaw.” 

“Then  I’m  going  to  save  it.” 

“‘But  Circe’s  soul  was  a  flame  of 
fire’,”  chanted  Miss  Massingale.  “Care¬ 
ful  you  don’t  get  your  fingers  burned. 
Danger,  Dickie,  danger!” 

“I’m  going  to  save  it  from  the  eighth 
deadly  sin.” 

“Vanity?” 

“Vulgarity.  The  vulgarity  of  want¬ 
ing  to  be  in  the  newspapers.” 

“Without  which  I  couldn’t  pay  my 
club  dues.  Besides,  whatever  else 
Frances  Wayne  is,  she  isn’t  vulgar.” 

“No,  she  isn’t.  That’s  the  curious 
part  of  it.  But  the  thing  itself  is. 
I’m  going  to  cure  her  of  publicity.” 

“Can’t  be  done.  Incurable  disease.” 

“By  the  homeopathic  meth(xl,”  he 
persisted.  “Listen  to  my  little 
scheme.” 

tj'DR  three  pregnant  minutes  Mr. 
^  Richard  Dulany  laid  it  out.  .\t 
the  end.  La  Princesse  Peau  de  Cygne 
sighed  enviously: 

“What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  news¬ 
paper  for  a  plaything!” 

“Plaything,  nothing!  Saving  souls 
is  a  worthy  and  serious  pursuit.” 

“So  is  owning  a  newspaper.  But 
you  don’t  appear  to  be  crushed  wdth 
your  responsibilities.” 

“Time  enough  when  I’ve  finished  my 
apprenticeship  and  taken  over  full 
{Mjssession.  Let  me  play  while  I  can.” 

"Fire,”  warned  the  oracular  Prin¬ 
cesse  again,  “is  a  risky  playmate.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  recent  heir 
to  and  reporter  for  the  Star  heard  her. 


as  he  strolled  out  revolving  many 
things  in  his  ingenious  mind.  Still 
more  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
cared  had  he  heard.  Such  is  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  those  who  contrive 
salvation  for  others. 

Ill 

Suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  a 
large  and  amenable  dog  which  for 
years  had  obsequiously  stood  up,  rolled 
over,  barked,  and  performed  its  other 
parlor  tricks  for  your  benefit  were, 
one  day,  at  the  signal  to  commence, 
to  turn  a  repudiating  back  upwn  you 
and  stalk  away  on  business  of  its  own, 
waving  a  disdainful  tail  as  it  went. 
Some  such  incomprehensible  e.xperience 
Miss  Frances  Wayne  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Golden  Gate  Star.  To  be 
sure,  the  other  local  papers  heralded 
with  appropriate  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  her  usual  activities,  but  the 
Star  is  the  journalistic  oracle  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  lacking  that,  other  pub¬ 
licity  was  savorless. 

Inwardly  Miss  Wayne  chafed  and 
rebelled.  Outwardly  she  made  no  sign 
that  Mr.  Richard  Dulany  could  discern; 
and  he  afforded  himself  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  discerning,  by  con¬ 
triving  to  spend  considerable  portions 
of  quite  a  few  mornings  at  the  Warfield 
Cottage.  His  forthcoming  article  was 
the  e.xcuse.  He  talked  about  it  con¬ 
scientiously,  when  he  happened  to 
think  of  it.  Miss  Wayne  didn’t.  She 
talked  of  everything,  from  movies  to 
Conrad,  and  talked  blithely  and  well, 
for  she  found  this  languid,  leisurely 
young  man  amusing,  and,  at  times, 
something  more  than  that,  and  fre¬ 
quently  forgot  that  he  was  only  a 
representative  of  that  press  whose  chief 
end  was  to  glorify  her  forever.  To 
Dulany,  those  mornings  were  brief 
hours  in  an  Elysium  inhabited  by  a 
goddess  with  only  one  taint  of  earth. 

He  wondered,  sometimes,  whether  his 
resolution  to  go  through  with  his  plan 
would  endure  against  her  sweet  and 
simple  friendliness.  More  than  once, 
when  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
surrender,  some  casual  reference  to 
publishable  matter  would  bring  back 
that  kx)k  of  unconscious  calculation 
to  her  face;  he  would  conceive  her 
visioning  herself  in  print,  and  his  heart 
would  harden.  The  Buckingham 
Club’s  carnival  of  sports  for  the  VV’ar 
Relief  Fund  clinched  the  matter,  and 
gave  him  his  opportunity. 

This  was  to  be  Miss  Frances  Everett 
Wayne’s  field-day  in  the  public  eye. 
Deprecat  ingly  she  had  volunteered  to 
“do  her  bit.”  Well-placed  hints  to  the 
committee  had  done  the  rest,  .\mong 
the  various  events  Miss  Wajme  was 
featured  to  play  a  tennis  match  against 
Gaylord  Ormsby  in  the  morning,  fol¬ 
lowed  nine  holes  of  golf  with  Travers 
Godwin;  and  finally  to  wind  up  the 
afternoon’s  polo  match  by  playing 
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at  three  for  the  Reds  in  the  last  half 
of  the  game. 

“Is  she  really  as  good  as  that?” 
Dulany  inquired  of  Dot  Massingale. 

La  Princesse  Peau  de  Cygne  sniffed 
an  un-princesse-like  sniff.  “Bianca 
Cheeseman  was  four  up  on  her  last 
week.  But  that  wasn’t  for  publica¬ 
tion.  She’s  no  better  than  .Annette 
Morris,  in  tennis.  As  to  p>olo — well, 
you  can  imagine.” 

“Then  how  does  it  figure  out  for - ” 

“Why,  the  men  will  play  down  to  her, 
of  course.” 

“.All  arranged?” 

“Nothing  so  barefaced  as  that. 
Catch  the  foxy  Frankie  at  any  such 
coarse  work!  No;  it’s  just  a  recog¬ 
nized  part  of  the  game.  You’ll  see  it 
all  in  the  regulation  headlines  to 
morrow:  ‘Society  Girl  Beats  Men 
Cracks  in  Double  Event!’” 

“Not  in  the  Star.  You’ll  see  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  there.  .At  least, 
she  will.” 

“She’s  got  it  coming  to  her,”  declared 
the  slang)'  Princesse.  “It’s  enough  to 
make  one  sick.  I  shouldn’t  mind  if  I 
didn’t  like  her  so  well.  But  she  really 
is  a  dear — outside  of  her  newspaper- 
head  hunting.” 

It  is  recorded  in  authentic  print  that 
Miss  Frances  Everett  Wayne  was  the 
stellar  performer  of  the  War  Relief 
Carnival.  Though  claiming  against 
herself  the  rigor  of  the  game  in  the 
matter  of  a  soled  club  in  a  hazard  (but 
gaining  sj)ecial  praise  for  her  sports¬ 
manship  in  the  papers)  and  thereby 
losing  a  hole.  She  finished  all  even 
with  Godwin  on  the  ninth.  Glorious 
was  her  victory  over  Ormsby  on  the 
courts. 

ONGRATULATIONS  were  show¬ 
ered  upwn  her.  She  was  specially 
toasted-  at  the  club  dinner,  and  the 
winner’s  cup  presented  to  her  per¬ 
sonally.  .As  of  right,  she  looked  to 
see  herself  eminently  typed  on  the 
morrow.  Yes,  even  in  the  Star. 
Perhaps  Dulany  would  write  the  article 
himself.  She  had  seen  him  at  the  club, 
playing  golf,  rather  to  her  surprise. 
She  hadn’t  supposed  that  a  rejwrter 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Buckingham; 
though,  of  course,  Richard  Dulany  was 
presentable  enough  for  any  society. 
Quite  casually,  she  mentioned  his  being 
there  to  her  match-opponent  and 
Godwin,  misunderstanding,  observed: 

“You  can’t  very  well  spare  a  man 
from  your  team  who  is  steadily  below 
eighty;  can  you,  now?” 

Miss  Wayne  decided  to  challenge 
Mr.  Dulaney  to  a  match  on  the  morrow, 
should  he  come  to  see  her.  Come  he 
did,  but  when  he  arrived  her  mind 
was  occupied  with  concerns  more 
serious  than  golf.  For  the  recalcitrant 
Star  had,  in  its  report  of  the  great 
athletic  event,  given  her  only  the  most 
casual  mention;  whereas  in  other  and 
more  discerning  papers  she  had  been 


I, 


illustriously  headlined,  pictured  and 
described.  She  had  just  completed 
her  second  reading  of  its  inferior  report 
when  Dulany  arrived. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Wayne.” 
thus  tactlessly  did  he  op)en  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

“For  what  are  you  apologizing?”  she 
asked,  with  lifted  eyebrows. 

“.^bout  the  pajjer.” 

Miss  Wayne  achie\ed  a  smile  of 
indifference.  “It’s  rather  a  relief  to 
be  able  to  read  a  paj^er  for  once  without 
having  one’s  name  in  the  headlines.” 

“Without —  Oh,  I  see.  You  must 
have  got  the  second  edition.  It  was 
cut  out  of  that.” 

“What  was?” 

“Nothing.  Nothing  at  all.” 

“That  won’t  do,  Mr.  Dulany,”  she 
said  merrily.  “There  was  something 
in  the  earlier  edition  about  me.  Was 
it  very  unpleasant?”  She  smiled,  for 
the  mere  suggestion  of  any  reporter 
being  unpleasant  about  her  was  a  mild 
joke.  The  next  instant  she  got  the 
surprise  of  her  young  and  unruffled  life. 

“It  was,  rather.” 

Her  eyes  opened  wide,  with  a  hint 
of  storm  in  them.  The  corners  of 
her  mouth  dropped  just  the  littlest  bit. 
She  looked  like  a  child  who,  threatened, 
is  still  half-incredulous  of  possiljle  hurt. 
Dulany  hastily  looked  the  other  way. 

“.\bout  me^'’  she  queried.  “Why — 
where  can  I  get  a  cop\  ?’’ 

“Oh,  it  really  doesn’t  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  Why  bother  about  it?”  he  said, 
carelessly.  He  drew  a  clipping  in 
regulation  Star  print  from  his  pocket. 
“If  you  really  think  you  want  to  see 
it,”  he  protested  doubtfully. 

“Please!”  She  took  the  clipping 
from  him  and  ran  through  it  with  a 
practised  eye.  It  was  headed  “Society 
Girl  in  Polo  Parody,”  and  the  entire 
article,  which  hinted  broadly  at  “fi.xed” 
victories  in  the  tennis  and  golf,  was 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of 
envenomed  jocularity.  .\s  she  read. 
Miss  W’ayne’s  faint-rose  color  warmed 
to  a  deep  hothouse  pink.  Twice  she 
said  “Oh!”,  and  once  she  obviously 
restrained  herself  from  stamping. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  high  calm 
that  she  inquired,  “Did  you  put  that 
in  the  paper?” 

“I?  Heavens,  no!”  This  was  liter¬ 
ally  true.  Nobody  had  put  it  in  the 
paper,  had  Miss  Wayne  but  known  it. 
She  regarded  him  with  grieved  and 
puzzled  eyes. 

“I  don’t  see  why  they  should  say 
unkind  things  like  that  about  me. 
I— I  was  doing  my  Ijest.” 

Suddenly,  she  appeared  to  Dulany 
very  young  and  unknowing  and 'un¬ 
protected.  In  his  heart  he  knew  her 
to  be  fine  and  kind  and  true  in  so  many 
ways.  Was  this  which  he  was  about 
either  fine  or  true  or  kind?  Was  it  even 
decently  fair?  Misgivings  beset  him 
that  she  was  going  to  be  worse  hurt 
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than  he  had  intended  or  susjiected. 

“Miss  Wayne,”  he  began  impulsively. 
And  then  she  spoilt  it  all. 

“I’ve  always  been  good  to  reporters,” 
she  averred  in  the  plaintive  tone  of 
one  protesting  against  manifest  in¬ 
justice. 

His  tottering  resolution  regained  its 
stability.  “It  isn’t  wholly  one-sided. 

I  judge,”  he  remarked.  “Reporters 
are  pretty  generally  good  to  you. 
aren’t  they?” 

“Good  to  me?  What  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  ideal” 

“On  the  evidence  of  the  pile  of 
clippings  about  you  which  the  office . 
furnished  me,  I  should  say  that  you 
had  been  treated,  on  the  whole,  with  a 
fair  degree  of  generosity.” 

“Newspapers  have  to  write  about 
something,”  she  repeated  her  pet  theory 
tolerantly;  “or  they  couldn’t  make  a 
living.” 

“Particularly  in  the  present  dearth 
of  material;  with  practically  nothing 
going  on  but  a  world-war  abroad  and 
treason  at  home,  and  the  country  in  a 
social  ferment,  and  a  few  other  unim¬ 
portant  details  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  to  such  real  news  as — well, 
as  a  girl  flying  a  few  miles  in  an  air¬ 
plane.” 

“Then  why  do  they  print  it?”  she 
retorted,  with  some  degree  of  justice. 
“I  certainly  don't  ask  them  to.  .And 
I  think  you’re  tr\  ing  to  be  disagree¬ 
able.” 

“No.  Only  to  get  to  your  jioint  of 
view.  I’ve  got  that  page  article  to  do. 
you  know.” 

“Do  you  think  it  likely  that  I  would 
give  an  article  to  the  Star  after  those 
spiteful  things  they’ve  written  about 
me?” 

“I  know.  But  you  oughtn’t  to  take 
it  out  on  poor  me.  Reporters  have  to 
get  articles  or  they  couldn’t  make  a 
living.  You  know  that.  Miss  Wayne.” 

She  looked  at  him  hard.  But  Rich¬ 
ard  Dulany’s  face  was  as  that  of  a  babe 
for  smiling  innocence. 

“Mr.  Dulany,  please  tell  me  why 
they  said  such  a  thing  as — as,  well, 
that  Mr.  Ormsby  didn’t  try  to  play, 
and  that  I  wasn’t  even  a  match  for  the 
best  of  the  women  players.” 

“Possibly  the  reporter  thought  it  was 
true.  Had  that  occurred  to  you?” 

She  ignored  the  suggestion,  intent 
upon  her  own  private  obsession.  “I 
suppose  I  must  have  offended  your 
reporter.  Though  how,  I  can’t  imag- 
me. 

Dulany  felt  exasperation  rising  within 
him.  It  did  not  shaq^en,  but  only 
added  suavity  to  the  tone  in  which  he 
said: 

“My  page  article  might  serve  to 
offset  that  unpleasant  report.” 

“Can’t  you  understand,”  she  flashed 
at  him,  “that  what  the  Star  says  or 
does  not  say  about  me  is  a  matter  of 
total  indifference  to  me?” 

“Of  course.  Not  to  me,  though. 


I  burn  to  make  amends  for  the  sins  of 
my  paper.” 

That  he  was  inwardly  laughing  at 
her.  Miss  Wa>  ne  would  ha\  e  been  con¬ 
vinced  but  for  the  intense  seriousness 
of  his  expression.  There  was  enough 
virtue  in  that  “but”  to  tide  Dulany 
over  the  crisis.  She  couldn’t  be  sure, 
and  she  wanted  to  know.  Curiosity 
is  man’s  most  potent  ally  in  the  battle 
of  the  se.xes. 

“It  takes  you  a  long  time  to  make  up 
your  mind  what  you  are  going  to  write, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“I’m  sorry  I’m  boring  you.”  he 
returned  humbly.  “But  I’ve  got  my 
subject  at  last.  A  really  new  angle.” 

“Have  you,  really?  Tell  me.” 

“You’re  sure  you  won’t  be  offended?” 

“Certainly  not,”  she  replied  in  a 
doubtful  tone. 

“There’s  one  thing  in  which  you’re 
preeminent,”  he  e.xclaimed.  “Nobody 
has  ever  found  it  out  but  me;  or  if  they 
have,  it’s  never  been  printed.  And  it 
would  make  a  really  corking  article, 
if  you’ll  only  help  me.” 

“I  ought  not  to,  but  I  suppose  I  will. 
What  is  your  wonderful  discovery?” 

“I’ll  answer  your  question  if  you’ll 
answer  mine;  and  mine  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  article.” 

“.Ask  it.” 

“It’s  just  this:  How  do  you  do  it?” 

“Do  what?" 

“/^  ET  more  free  newspaper  space 
than  any  other  non-professional 
woman  in  the  country.  Wait  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  warned,  as  she  of^ened  her 
lips.  “I  want  to  put  it  before  you  fair 
and  square  before  you  answer.”  He 
extracted  a  huge  bundle  of  clippings 
from  his  pwket  and  held  them  up 
before  her  eyes.  “.According  to  these,” 
he  said,  “there’s  hardly  a  department 
of  human  activity,  except  maybe  bull¬ 
fighting  and  arctic  exploration,  that 
you’re  not  expert  in.  All  right;  if 
it’s  true,  it’s  worth  all  the  space 
they  give  it.  But  what  about  the 
minor  things  that  thousands  of  women 
do  as  well  as  you  without  getting  a  line, 
and  that,  when  you  do  ’em,  land  you 
with  your  picture  caught-in-the-act 
right  bang  at  the  top  of  the  page? 
That’s  genuine,  that  is.  .A  genius  for 
publicity.  Genius  is  always  interest¬ 
ing.  So  there’s  my  page  interview, 
with  pictures,  of  course.  Come,  now; 
how  do  you  do  it?” 

“Is  that  what  you  really  think  of 
me?”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

“Could  I  pay  you  a  higher  compli¬ 
ment?  Genius,  the  true  divine  fire, 
is  a  rare  gift.  I’m  quite  pluming 
myself  upon  my  discovery.  It  justifies 
my  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time.” 

“What  of  your  own  time?” 

“Oh,  that’s  business.” 

“That  at  least  isn’t  flattering.  Have 
I  been  nothing  but  a  matter  of  business 
to  you,  all  this  time?” 

(Continued  on  page  So) 
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PEN  AND  INKLINGS 


Oliver  Olerjhrd 


April  Fool 

SWEETER  far  is  hope’s  first  gleam 
Than  fulfilment’s  golden  ember, 

Better  April’s  fool,  to  dream, 

Than  to  banquet  with  September. 

Speaking  of  April 

Nothing  is  unthinkable  in  war  time,  unless  it  be  War. 

Suppose  Father  Time  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
conserve  the  months:  say  there  has  been  a  strike  in  the 
month  factory,  and  old  Tempus  is  afraid  the  supply  in 
hand  will  not  last  forever,  and  if  it  doesn’t,  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  eternity?  To  keep  an  eternity  going  requires  an 
absolutely  inexhaustible  supply  of  months,  and  should 
the  supply  become  exhausted,  what,  I  repeat,  will  become 
of  eternity? 

We  should  all  be  put  on  lime  rations:  one  month  i)er 
annum  for  each  adult  person,  and  when  it  came  to  my  turn 
to  choose,  if  it  chanced  to  be  in  May,  I  would  wait  a  whole 
year  till  .\pril  came  around  again  rather  than  take  one  of 
the  others,  even  June,  in  her  stead. 

f) 

O 

Are  Cats  People? 

IF  A  fool  be  sometimes  an  angel  unawares,  may  not  a 
foolish  query  be  a  momentous  question  in  disguise? 
For  example,  the  old  riddle:  “Why  is  a  hen?”  which  is 
thought  by  many  people  to  be  the  silliest  question  ever 
asked,  is  in  reality  the  most  profound.  It  is  the  riddle  of 
existence.  It  has  an  answer,  to  be  sure,  but  though  all 
the  wisest  men  and  women  in  the  world  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  have  tried  to  guess  it.  the  riddle  “Why  is  a  hen?”  has 
never  been  answered  and  never  will  be.  So,  too,  the 
question:  “.\re  Cats  People?’’  seemingly  so  trivial, 
may  be,  under  certain  conditions,  a  question  of  vital  im¬ 
portance. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  rich  man  dies,  leaving  all  his 
money  to  his  eldest  son.  with  the  proviso  that  a  certain 
portion  of  it  shall  be  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  his  house¬ 
hold  as  it  then  existed,  all  its  members  to  remain  under 
his  roof,  and  receive  the  same  comfort,  attention,  or  re¬ 
muneration  they  had  received  in  his  (the  testator’s)  life¬ 
time.  Then  suppose  the  son,  on  coming  into  his  money, 
and  being  a  hater  of  cats,  made  haste  to  rid  himself  of  a 
feline  pet  that  had  lived  in  the  family  from  early  kittenhood, 
and  had  been  an  especial  favorite  of  his  father’s. 

Thereupon,  the  second  son,  being  a  lover  of  cats  and  no 
hater  of  money,  sues  for  possession  of  the  estate  on  the 
ground  that  his  brother  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  father’s  will,  in  refusing  to  maintain  the 
household  cat. 


The  decision  of  the  case  depends  entirely  on  the  social 
status  of  the  cat. 

Shall  the  cat  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  household? 
What  constitutes  a  household  anyway? 

The  definition  of  “Household”  in  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  as  follows:  “.I  number  of  persons  living  under  the 
same  roof.” 

If  cats  are  people,  then  the  cat  in  question  is  a  member 
of  the  household,  and  for  failing  to  maintain  her  and  provide 
her  with  the  comfort  and  attention  to  which  she  has  been 
used,  the  eldest  son  loses  his  inheritance.  Having  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  question  “.\re  Cats  People?”  is  anything 
but  a  trivial  one,  I  now  propose  a  court  of  inquir>%  to  settle 
once  for  all  and  forever,  the  social  status  of  felis  domes- 
ticus. 

In  appointing  myself  judge  of  the  court,  I  have  been 
careful  to  follow  political  precedent  by  taking  no  account 
whatever  of  any  qualifications  I  may  or  may  not  have  for 
the  office. 

For  witnesses,  I  summon  (from  wherever  they  may  be) 
two  great  shades,  to  wit:  King  Solomon,  the  wisest  man  of 
his  day,  and  Noah  Webster,  the  wordiest. 

.\nd  I  say  to  Mr.  Webster,  “Mr.  Webster,  what  are  the 
common  terms  used  to  designate  a  domestic  feline  whose 
Christian  name  chances  to  be  unknown  to  the  speaker?” 
and  Mr.  Webster  answers  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion, 

“Cat,  puss,  pussy  and  pussy-cat.” 

“.And  what  is  the  grammatical  definition  of  the  above 
terms?” 

“They  are  called  nouns.” 

“.And  what,  Mr.  Webster,  is  the  accepted  definition  of  a 
noun?” 

“.A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place  or  thing.” 

“Kindly  define  the  word  ‘place’.  ”  . 

“.A  particular  locality.” 

“And  ‘thing’.  ” 

“.An  inanimate  object.” 

“That  will  do,  Mr.  Webster.” 

So,  according  to  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  the  entity  for  which 
the  noun  cat  stands,  must,  if  not  a  person,  be  a  locality  or 
an  inanimate  object! 

.A  cat  is  surely  not  a  locality,  and  as  for  being  an  inanimate 
object,  her  chance  of  avoiding  such  a  condition  is  nine  times 
better  even  than  a  king’s. 

Then  a  cat  must  be  a  person. 

Suppose  we  consult  King  Solomon. 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Chapter  XXX,  verse  26, 
Solomon  says:  “The  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  they 
make  their  houses  in  the  rocks.” 

A  coney  is  a  kind  of  rabbit;  folk,  according  to  Mr. 
Webster,  only  another  word  for  people. 

That  settles  it!  If  rabbits  are  people,  cats  are  people. 

Long  lives  to  the  cat! 
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WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH 

SWEDEN? 


"Edwin  ^3joricman 


f^ERE  is  the  answer  to  a  question 
we  have  all  been  asking,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man  who  knows  Sweden. 
Mr.  Bjorkman,  distinguished  as  a 
dramatic  critic  and  translator,  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Stockholm. 
During  his  years  in  America  he  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  Swedish  af¬ 
fairs,  and  has  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  visit  there.  Mr.  Bjorkman 
writes  from  an  intimate,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Swedish  political  and 
governmental  organization. 


"NO,  MY  DEAR  WILSON,  NOTHING  DOING  HERE.” 

Former  Premier  Hammarskjold's  reply  to  President  H'llson’s  note  to  neutrals  after  our  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany.  From  a  cartoon  in  the  SONDAGS^NlSSE  of  Stockholm. 


¥'^ff'ARI)LV  a  per.son  aware  of  just  liecoming  inlorestccl  in  the  LTopian  hijrh  standin",  and  bv  n 
my  Swedish  origin  has  failed  scheme  of  aljolishing  war  by  means  of  Swedish  men'^  and  women 
1 1  '  to  ask  me  this  puzzling  ques-  treaties  alone — treaties  that  would  au-  ^o  make  the  rest  of  the  w( 

tion.  Some  have  asked  it  in  tomatically  lead  to  universal  disarma-  that  Sweden  could  find 
a  tone  and  with  verbal  embellishments  ment.  Germany,  thus  proving 

indicative  of  disappointment,  dissatis-  Having  by  action  proved  its  faith  German  than  the  German 
faction  and  a  great  deal  of  impatience,  in  peaceful  negotiation  as  opposed  Jhe  Archbishop  of  I’ps 
And  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  under-  to  armed  conflict,  Sweden  suddenly  took  of  the  Established  Churcl 
standing  the  feelings  of  my  question-  its  place  in  the  American  conscious-  foremost  official  repr 
ers.  ness  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  modern  Christ  ianitv  in  that  count 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  civilization.  And  ever  since  that  time  ago  preached  a  sermon  c< 
most  Americans  knew  nothing  more  .Americans  have  instinctively  e.xpected  hardlv  veiled  defense  of  t 
about  Sweden  than  that  it  e.xported  the  Swedish  nation  to  maintain  itself  I.tisilama,  and  more 
good  servant-girls  and  still  better  me-  on  a  rather  exalted  level  in  regard  to  all  i,as  come  into  renewed 
chanics  to  this  country.  I  think  the  questions  of  international  relationship  permitting  his  eighteen-y< 
institution  of  the  Nobel  Prize  Fund  and  inten\ational  as  well  as  national  gnlist  as  a  volunteer  in 
was  the  first  thing  that  tended  marked-  morality.  armv  where,  of  course  t 

ly  to  change  the  .American  estimate  of  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  have  has  been  found  worthv  of  i 
the  far-off  northern  kingdom.  But  been  surprised  and  puzzled,  and  even 

what  really  put  Sweden  on  the  map,  shocked,  by  what  has  seemed  to  be  American  Juagn 

as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  was  the  general  Swedish  attitude  during  '^TO  WONDER,  I  say, 
the  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  union  the  present  war.  Their  surprise  began  cans,  with  their  pet 

between  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1005.  with  the  Swedish  failure  to  enter  any  tion  to  judge  national  a: 

...  .  protest  whatsoever  against  the  brutal  vidual  behavior  from  the 

American  Impressions  -  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  It  was  ordinary  human  decency 

TH.AT  Sweden, as  the  more  aggrieved  not  the  lack  of  an  official  protest  by  and  go  on  a.sking: ‘‘Wh: 

partner,  was  able  to  agree  to  a  the  Government  that  surprised  them,  ter  with  Sweden?” 
separation  without  resorting  to  the  time-  Our  own  Government  proved  no  less  My  own  inclination  on 
honored  process  of  international  hair-  remiss  in  that  respect.  But  here  there  tering  this  question  was 
pulling  made  a  very  deep  and  favorable  has  never  been  any’ question  as  to  what  aside  as  based  on  exa 
impression  on  our  own  people,  then  public  opinion  thought  of  Germany’s  misleading  reports.  Lil 
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my  former  countrymen,  I  found  it 
hard  to  believe  Swedes  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  and  unsullied  reputation  capable 
of  certain  acts  ascribed  to  them.  I 
have  learned  better  since.  Exaggera¬ 
tion  there  has  been,  however,  as,  for 
instance,  in  much  of  the  talk  concerned 
with  Swedish  exports  to  Germany. 

That  Sweden  no  more  than  any  other 
neutral  country  has  been  able  to  resist 
the  lure  of  profits,  can  not  lie  denied 
and  need  not  even  be  defended.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  when  all  but  a  few  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad  with  the  lust  for  money¬ 
making  on  an  unprecedented  scale  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  opportunities  of  the  war; 
but  all  except  a  few  waked  pretty  soon 
to  recognition  of  the  dangers  involved. 

What  Sweden  Gives  Germany 

But  that  was  in  IQ15.  The  truth 
to  be  reckoned  with  at  this  late 
date  is  that  Sweden  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  give  Germany  except  iron  ore 
and  a  few  other  much  less  important 
home  products. 

The  fact  of  the  iron  ore  e.xport  is 
simply  that  the  stopping  of  it  would 
be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  nation  engaged  in  war  with 
Germany — though  not  as  desirable  or 
important  as  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed  until  quite  recently.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  German  |)rocesses  for 
gun-making  are  based  on  the  percent¬ 
age  of  phosphorus  contained  in  the 
Swedish  ores,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  inconvenience 
Germany  to  be  forced  into 
changing  those  processes  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  just  reach¬ 
ing  its  most  critical  point. 

The  Swedish  ore  is,  also,  much 
richer  in  metal  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  ores,  so  that  Germany 
would  have  to  mine  more 
than  two  tons  of  native  ore 
to  each  ton  of  the  Swedish 
product,  if  she  were  thrown 
back  on  her  own  mine-fields. 

The  number  of  Germans 
taken  away  from  the  fronts 
by  such  an  exigency  has  been 
estimated  at  five  to  six  thou¬ 
sand,  which  is  not  enough 
to  have  any  serious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  It  may  be  said 
that,  on  general  principles, 
a  way  should  be'  found,  if 
possible,  to  stop  a  single 
ton  of  Swedish  ore  from 
going  to  Germany,  but 
whatever  action  be  pro¬ 
posed  with  that  purjiose  in 
view,  it  can  not  l)e  based 
on  any  assumption  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  Sweden  for 
letting  any  of  her  native 
prcKlucts  be  exported  to 
an  enemy  of  the  Allies. 

Granting,  however,  that 
certain  Swedish  actions 


have  been  e.xaggerated  or  misunder¬ 
stood,  there  remains  enough  and  to 
spare  that,  if  not  otherwise  explained, 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  actual  perver¬ 
sion  of  national  sympathies  and  a  twist¬ 
ing  of  the  national  sense  of  justice. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  w-ar, 
a  Belgian  steamer,  the  Ambiorix,  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  in  the  Sound 
while  she  was  seeking  a  safe  passage 
into  the  North  Sea,  by  keeping  well 
within  Swedish  territorial  waters.  It 
was  a  clear  case  of  violation  of  Swedish 
territorial  rights.  .After  repeated  de¬ 
mands  by  the  Belgian  Minister,  backed 
by  his  British,  French,  Italian  and 
Russian  colleagues,  the  Swedish  Gov¬ 
ernment  finally  consented  to  lodge  a 
protest  with  the  German  Foreign  Office 
strong  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effects.  .And  the  Ambiorix  was  actually 
released. 

The  long-established  rule  in  such 
cases  is  that  the  released  steamer  shall 
be  granted  safe  conduct  back  to  the 
sjwt  where  she  was  captured,  and  it 
was  up  to  the  nation  whose  territorial 
rights  had  been  infringed  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  to  see  that  such  safe  conduct  be 
granted.  Instead  of  doing  so,  the 
Swedish  Government  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused  to  let  the  steamer  in  question 
pass  through  the  Kogrund  Channel 
along  the  south¬ 
western  point  of 
Scandia,  which  had 
been  mined  in  the 
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meantime  and  closed  to  international 
traffic.  This  happened  early  last  year. 
The  steamer  was  ordered  to  enter  the 
Swedish  port  of  Trelleborg,  which  is 
one  of  the  termini  for  the  ferry  route 
between  Sweden  and  Germany,  and 
there  she  was  still  lying  when  I  left 
Sweden  in  July. 

.And  now  I  shall  come  to  the  main 
point  of  this  interesting  little  incident: 
No  sooner  had  the  Ambiorix  tied  up 
at  Trelleborg  than  the  Belgian  Minis¬ 
ter,  again  backed  by  his  friendly  col¬ 
leagues,  turned  to  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Office  with  a  demand  that  it  fulfil  its 
clear  international  obligation  to  the 
utmost  limit  by  giving  the  steamer  free 
and  safe  passage  through  the  mine- 
protected  Kogrund  Channel  to  the  spot 
off  the  little  Danish  island  of  Hven, 
where  she  was  captured  originally.  .And 
what  did  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office 
then  do?  It  directed  an  inquiry  to 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  to  find 
out  whether  the  German  Government 
would  permit  Sweden  to  do  its  duty  by 
BelgiumI 

Ask,  Berlin! 

SIMIL.AR  things  have  happened  time 
and  again  during  the  war.  .Arrange¬ 
ments  between  Germany  and  Sweden 
have  repeatedly  been  made  without  a 
word  to  the  representatives  of  the 
.Allied  nations  until  they  already  were 
concluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
first  action  taken  by  the  Swedish  For¬ 
eign  Office  in  regard  topropositions  or 
requests  coming  from  the  enemies  of 
Germany  has  invariably  been  to 
turn  to  the  German  Foreign  Office 
with  the  question:  “What  do  you 
want  us  to  do  about  it?” 

Worse  things  than  th’at  have  hap¬ 
pened.  .A  nationalist  committee  of 
Swedish  Finlanders  has  been  at 
work  in  Stockholm  for  nearly  three 
years.  This  committee  has  been 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  legation  at  Stockholm  and 
the  German  Foreign  Office.  Its 
avowed  object  has  been  to  en¬ 
gineer  a  political  revolt  in  Finland. 
I'ailing  in  this  respect,  it  has  devoted 
its  energy  and  its  funds  to  other 
pro- German  activities. 
There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  large  funds  re¬ 
quired  by  the  most  out- 
sjwkcnly  pro-German 
newspaper  in  Stockholm, 
the  Aftou-Bladet.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  some  members  of  this 
committee,  if  not  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  such,  have  found 
the  men  needed  by  Ger¬ 
many  for  conducting  bomb 
plots  against  the  .Allied 
and  neutral  shipping  like 
the  one  exposed  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  last  spring.  The 
same  men  have  probably 
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had  something  to  do  with  the  wholesale  Finlanders  constituted  the  crew.  It  along  the  coasts,  and  with  them  have 
smuggling  of  high  explosives  into  Fin-  was  often  heavily  loaded  and  on  its  originated  most  of  the  checks  received 


land,  which  was  going  on  merrily  all  return  from  Finland  it  was  likely  to 
last  year  by  way  of  certain  northern  carry  passengers.  At  last,  some  time 


Swedish  ports.  But  the  principal  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  committee  has  consisted 


during  the  summer,  certain  reports 
concerning  the  doings  of  this  craft 


in  the  smuggling  of  young  Finlanders  found  their  way  into  the  press,  which 


from  their  native  country  through 
Sweden  into  Germany,  where  they  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  German  army. 

Every  one  of  these  activities  implies 
a  serious,  undisputed  violation  of  Swed- 


had  been  rendered  more  suspicious  and 
more  outspoken  by  the  recent  expo- 


by  the  Germans  in  their  attempts  to 
treat  Swedish  waters  as  their  own.  The 
commander  of  the  torp)edo-boat  asked 
the  Lola  to  show  its  cards,  and  gave 
chase  when  the  smaller  craft  tried  to 
run  away.  Unfortunately,  something 
happened  to  the  rudder  of  the  torpedo- 


sures  of  German  bomb  activity  in  Nor-  boat  just  then,  and  the  Lola  succeeded 
way.  The  Socialist  papers  in  particu-  in  getting  safely  into  HernosanJ,  which 
lar  demanded  an  e.xplanation  from  the  seemed  to  have  been  her  first  destina- 


ish  neutrality.  Until  our  own  coun-  Government.  It  came  finally,  and  con-  tion.  There,  ho’ 
tr\-  was  plunged  into  war,  our  Govern-  sisted  in  a  declaration  that  a  thorough  at  the  quay  by 
ment  was  quick  to  suppress  any  attempt  police  investigation  had  showed  the  had  been  warnet 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  journeys  of  the  mysterious  Lola  to  be  gram  from  the  t( 
recruit  among  its  own  subjects  on  this  wholly  innocent.  To  be  sure,  it  had  insisted  on  exam 
side  of  the  water.  And  yet  such  re-  ^  been  chased  a  result  of  this  e.' 

cruiting  could  by  no  means  be  com-  by  a  Swed-  telephoned  at  on 

pared  to  the  recruiting  of  Russian  ^1^  _  ish  torpe-  parties  in  Stockhc 

subjects  for  the  German  army  from  a  do-  boat  that  the  Lola  wa; 

vantage-point  within  Swedish  territory.  along  the  vouched  for — wl 

The  existence  of  the  Finnish  com-  coast  of  the  sand  police  let  th( 

niittee  and  the  character  of  its  activity  set  their  official  s 

holm  police  hastened 

to  denort  one  Finn  ^  cartcxjn  from  puck,  a  conservative  humorous  weekly,  representing 

,  1  pfra  -nl  nf  BRANTING  IN  ROBES  OF  POWER  SAYING  TO  HAMM ARSKJOLD:  “I  AM  KERYDISSATIS- 

w  nose  Deira\  ai  oi  with  you,  mr.  premier!”  under  the  caption,  ‘‘have  we  really  got 

his  own  part  m  the  that  far?”  it  expresses  the  bureaucratic  opposition  to  all  attempts 
plot  had  made  the  of  the  riksdag  majority  to  control  the  actions  of  the  Swedish  cabinet. 
Christiania  exposure 

possible.  Complaints  received  from  the  Bothnian  Gulf  and  had  come  under  the  prove  successful. 
Russian  Minister  now  and  then  led  in-  attention  of  the  police  in  one  of  the  the  {xilice  could 
variably  to  nothing  more  than  an  assur-  northern  ports,  whence  it  had  gone  still  third  party, 
ance  that  the  persons  complained  of  had  further  northward  with  three  Germans  It  is  well  kne 
disappeared  or  that  they  had  been  in-  as  passengers.  But  nevertheless  the  po-  Government  ha;^ 
vestigated  and  found  all  right.  lice  found  themselves  able  to  answer  for  political  iiolice 
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disappeared  or  that  they  had  been  in-  as  passengers.  But  nevertheless  the  p< 
vestigated  and  found  all  right.  lice  found  themselves  able  to  answer  ft 

The  storx’^  of  one  complaint  of  that  the  boat,  crew  and  passengers  alike. 


kind  may  serve  as  a  t^^pical  illustration: 
Last  Februar\%  I  think,  the  Russian 


This  is  what  had  really  happened  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  official 


)n  from  the  seemed  to  have  been  her  first  destina- 
ly,  and  con-  tion.  There,  however,  she  was  met 
a  thorough  at  the  quay  by  the  local  police,  who 
showed  the  had  been  warned  by  a  w’ireless  tele- 
>  Lola  to  be  gram  from  the  torpedo-boat  and  who 
iure,  it  had  insisted  on  examining  the  cargo.  As 
been  chased  a  result  of  this  examination,  the  pnilice 
by  a  Sw’ed-  telephoned  at  once  to  some  party  or 
ish  torpe-  parties  in  Stockholm.  The  answer  was 
do-  boat  that  the  Lola  was  known  and  could  be 
along  the  vouched  for — whereupon  the  Herno- 
coast  of  the  sand  police  let  the  Lola  go,  having  first 
set  their  official  seal  on  her  cargo.  The 
iree  Germans  on  board  and 
went  to  Umea,  where 
it  was  passed  by  the 
custom  -  house  offi¬ 
cials  as  soon  as  the 
seal  of  the  Herno- 
sand  police  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  question  asked 
most  frequently  in 
Stockholm  when  this 
story  got  out  was:  to 
what  persons  or  au¬ 
thorities  did  the  Her- 
nbsand  police  tele¬ 
phone  about  their 
—  findings  on  board  the 

Lola,  and  various 
:  vain  efforts  were 

-  made  to  find  out 

g  whether  the  Foreign 

Minister  or  the  Alin- 

^  might  be  held  re- 

sponsible.  Attempts 
to  connect  the  resig- 
lOROUS  WEEKLY,  REPRESENTING  nation  of  the  latter 
lARSKJOLD:  ‘‘I  AM  KERYDISSATIS-  p 

OPTION,  ‘‘HAVE  WE  REALLY  GOT  '“f .  l  e  lU  0  er  , 

OPPOSITION  TO  ALL  ATTEMPTS  whichfollowcdshort- 
TiONS  OF  THE  SWEDISH  CABINET.  ly  afterward,  with 

the  Lola  affair  did  not 
ne  under  the  prove  successful.  I  may  suggest  that 
1  one  of  the  the  {xilice  could  have  telephoned  to  a 
lad  gone  still  third  party. 

ree  Germans  It  is  well  known  that  the  Swedish 
helessthepo-  Government  has  established  a  secret 
to  answer  for  political  jxilice  during  the  war.  No 
igers  alike.  Minister  or  department  has  so  far  been 
happened  on  found  w’illing  to  take  the  responsibility 
1  the  official  for  this  organization,  or  even  to  admit 


legation  at  Stockholm  lodged  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office 
about  the  mysterious  journeys  of  a 
fast  motor-boat  named  the  Lola.  This 
boat  was  constantly  coming  and  going 
along  the  northeastern  coast  of  Sweden. 
It  paid  frequent  visits  to  Stockholm, 
and  from  there  it  w'ould  go  along  the 
coast  to  Lulea  or  Umea,  in  the  north, 
and  thence  across  to  Finland,  Two 


explanation:  The  Lola  ran  foul  of  a 
torpedo-boat  off  the  city  of  Hernbsand 
when  it  was  going  north  heavily  laden 
with  e.xplosives  bound  for  Finland — or, 
perhaps,  for  some  Swedish  port  still 
holding  a  British  vessel  or  two.  The 
officers  of  the  Swedish  naw  have,  by 
the  by,  shown  a  pleasant  disinclination 
to  overlook  their  duties  in  connection 
with  the  neutrality  guard  maintained 


its  existence,  but  it  is  there  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  from  time  to  time  traces  of 
its  activity  have  been  very  much  in 
evidence.  It  is  made  up  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  General  Staff  of  the 
army  and  detectives  especially  detailed 
from  the  Stockholm  police  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  head  of  the  staff  is  also 
practically  the  head  of  this  extra-judi¬ 
cial  organization,  which,  however,  if 
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properly  named  and  properly  conducted 
would  be  more  than  warranted  by  what 
has  been  going  on  under  the  surface  in 
Stockholm  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war.  Its  particular  object  has 
been  to  watch  all  suspicious  foreigners 
and  to  keep  the  army  leaders  and  the 
Government  informed  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  such  persons.  Such  a  watch 
has  been  kept,  but  rather  one-sidedly, 
I  fear,  as  practically  everv*  staff  officer 
concerned  in  the  work  has  been  known 
as  strongly  and  openly  pro-German. 
One  or  two  of  the  men  assigned  to  this 
delicate  and  highly  responsible  task 
have,  in  fact,  been  so  notorious  for 
the  fanaticism  of  their  German  devo¬ 
tion  that  even  in  Stockholm  they  were 
held  to  carry  the  matter  too  far.  In 
justice  to  the  Swedish  Government 
which  resigned  some  time  ago,  it  should 
be  added  right  here  that  at  least  one  of 
the  officers  in  question  was  transferred 
to  other  duties  some  time  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Hammarskjold  regime. 

h  Sweden  Pro-German? 

Any  one  may  draw  his  ovsTi  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  facts  related  above. 
Perstinally,  I  find  it  only  human  to 
think  that  the  composition  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  secret  police  has  proved  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  protecting  the  German 
intriguers  and  plotters  at  Stockholm — 
of  which  there  have  been  many — from 
undue  publicity.  For  all  refwrts  con- 


Riksdag,  was  at  once  moved  to  pro¬ 
test  in  sharp  terms.  “The  immediate 
gains  are  obvious,”  he  wrote,  “but  what 
is  yet  more  obvious  is  that  it  will  react 
on  our  chances  to  get  anything  from 
the  other  side.  .  .  .  Need  it  be  added 
that  these  decisions,  which  may  prov'e 
decisive  to  the  whole  position  of  Sweden 
in  the  world,  have  been  made  in  secret 
committee,  without  any  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  majority?  .  .  .  One  has  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  governing  clique  deter¬ 
mined  to  act  for  its  own  part  to  the 
last.” 

In  those  words  lies  the  cue  to  “What 
is  the  matter  with  Sweden?”  It^is  to 
be  found  not  only  in  what  they  express, 
but  in  their  tone,  which,  after  all,  must 
seem  peculiarly  reserv’ed  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

Sweden  as  we  see  it  to-day,  as  we 
hav'e  seen  it  during  the  war’s  long 
course,  is  suffering  from  three  things: 
from  an  overdose  of  Mandarinism, 
from  a  lack  of  true  Parliamentarism, 
and  from  fear  of  the  Mailed  Fist  of  the 
Kaiser. 

To  explain  this  diagnosis  is  much 
harder  than  to  make  it.  I  shall  tr\' 
my  best,  howev'er,  taking  up  the  dis¬ 
eases  indicatetl  one  at  the  time. 

Mandarinism  means  to  me  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  sjiecial  class  selected  through 
a  system  of  examinations  having  little 


fortunately  situated,  and  to  rule  the 
country  without  questioning  or  criti¬ 
cism. 

The  Swedish  Bureaucracy 
HE  Swedish  army  and  navy  are 
simply  two  separate  branches  of  the 
general  body  of  bureaucratic  rulers. 
The  Established  Church  forms  another 
branch.  The  universities  are  in  the 
same  class,  of  course.  The  men  be¬ 
longing  to  this  bureaucratic  caste  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  government  machinerv’ 
in  Sweden,  including  its  diplomatic 
representation.  They  represent  practi¬ 
cally  ev'erv'thing  that  has  power  within 
the  country,  and  as  the  press  is  largely 
recruited  from  the  same  quarter,  they 
represent  also  practically  everything 
that  is  vocal,  that  has  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  that  is  capable  of  making  the 
country  as  a  whole  seen  and  heard  and 
understood  abroad.  Having  until  re¬ 
cently  despised  and  neglected  what  is 
generally  termed  business,  they  hav'e 
lately  become  vividly  aware  of  the  new 
opprortunities  offered  by  this  latest  form 
of  national  activity,  and  to-day  we  find 
business  men  complaining  bitterly  that 
all  the  most  desirable  and  most  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  army  and  navy 
officers  who  have  retired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  rule,  howe\er,  memljers  of 


cerning  activities  like  theirs  have  lx;en 
handed  to  the  secret  police  for  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  that 
police  were  seriously  convinced  that 
anything  doing  harm  to  the  German 
cause  would  prove  harmful  to  their 
own  country  as  well. 

.\nd  now,  having  related  a  few  of 
the  things  that  have  gone  on  in  the 
countrv'  which  more  than  any  other 
one  has  insisted  on  its  unscrujiulous 
neutrality — a  neutrality  so  raised  above 
all  questioning  that  it  was  supposed 
to  warrant  the  head  of  its  Government 
in  administering  a  rude  rebuke  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  lack 
of  neutrality — I  shall  return  to  our 
initial  question:  What  is  the  matter 
with  Sweden?  .•Xnd  I  expect  that  the 
reader  will  be  ready  with  his  answer, 
charging  all  that  he  has  heard  of  to  a 
pro-Germanism  so  blind  that  WTong 
appears  right  on  one  side,  and  right 


WHAT  IS  UPPERMOST  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  THE  SWEDISH  PEOPLE.  A  CARTOON  IN  A 
SOaAUST  HUMOROUS  WEEKLY.  ITS  HEADLINE  WAS,  “A  CURIOSITY.”  ITS  CAP- 


becomes  wrong  on  the  other.  If  so,  tion  was,  “hey,  kids!  johnny’S  got  a  sandwich  with  meat  on  it.” 


however,  the  reader  will  be  very  much 

mistaken.  or  no  reference  to  the  conditions  and  the  bureaucratic  machinery  do  not  re- 


Sweden  is  not  pro-German  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are,  if 
anything,  anti-German.  They  are, 
above  everything  else,  anxious  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  side  that  can 
^ve  them  from  actual  starvation  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winters.  The  outgoing 
Swedish  Government  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  to  have  arranged  with  Germany 
for  the  importation  of  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Instead  of  rejoicing,  Branting, 
the  leader  of  the  strongest  party  in  the 


demands  of  real  life.  The  principal 
secret  of  present-day  Sweden  is  divided 
not  into  peers  and  commoners,  not  into 
rich  and  poor,  but  into  “students”  and 
“Philistines,”  into  “gown”  and  “town.” 
Those  that  have  attained  the  white 
cap  of  the  university  student  become 
automatically  members  of  the  upper 
class.  It  is,  one  might  almost  say, 
the  mandarin  button  that  implies  a 
right  to  eat  freely  at  the  public 
crib,  to  look  down  upon  those  less 


sign,  although  they  may  take  up  other 
activities  on  the  side.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  a  government  offi¬ 
cial  serving  in  several  departments  at 
the  same  time,  while  also  holding  mem¬ 
bership  in  half  a  dozen  or  more  royal 
commissions  or  special  committees,  and, 
furthermore,  sitting  in  the  directorate 
of  a  big  corporation  or  two. 

The  Swedish  bureaucracy  in  all  its 
branches  is  as  pro-German  as  the  nation 
at  large  is  not.  .\nd  the  reason  is  not  hard 
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lo  find,  though  it  would  take  longer 
time  and  more  space  than  I  have  at  my 
disposal  to  make  clear  all  its  phases 
and  ramifications.  The  principal  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  this  connection  is 
the  model  methods  furnished  by  Ger¬ 
many  for  fighting  back  the  onset  of 
bureaucracy’s  main  foe,  which  is  modern 
democracy.  In  Sweden  as  elsewhere,  de¬ 
mocracy  is  on  the  move,  and  in  Sweden 
as  elsewhere  bureaucracy  is  fighting  its 
last  and  most  desjjerate  fight  for  its  own 
waning  privileges.  The  Swedish  bu¬ 
reaucracy  is  pro-German  chiefly  Ijecause 
it  has  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  l)ecause  it  sees  in  German  victory 
the  one  possible  escape  from  ultimate 
disaster.  Great  Britain,  P'rance  and  the 
United  States  are  the  principal  homes 
of  modern  democracy,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  if  for  no  other,  the  Swedish  bu¬ 
reaucracy  can  not  help  hating  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  logically  must  be  the  enemies 
of  Germany  and  all  that  it  still  stands  for. 

This  leads  us  by  a  natural  transition 
to  the  second  trouble  from  which  Swed¬ 
en  is  suffering  to-day.  Parliamentar¬ 
ism  does  not  only  mean  representative 
government  of  some  kind.  This  Swed¬ 
en  has  had  for  many,  many  centuries. 
In  fact,  it  is  probably  the  country  where 
representative  government  in  one  form 
or  another  has  e.xisted  longer  and  with 
less  interruption  than  in  any  other. 
But  Parliamentarism  in  the  true  sense 
means  more.  It  means  a  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government  which  makes 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  e.xecutive 
machinery  fully  responsible  to  the 
legislative  delegates  of  the  people  itself 
and  to  no  one  else. 

Sweden  has  a  Riksdag  made  up  of 
two  houses,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
universality  of  this  suffrage  is  circum¬ 
scribed  in  various  ways,  but  with  that 
fact  we  need  not  bother  ourselves.  The 
Riksdag  procedure  prescribes  a  system 
of  joint  voting  on  all  questions  but 
constitutional  amendments,  concerning 
which  the  two  houses  have  formed  dif¬ 
ferent  decisions.  Thus  an  undue  power 
is  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  Upper  House, 
which  is  not  popularly  elected,  and  the 
Conservatives — that  is,  the  party  of 
the  bureaucracy — are  furnished  with 


additional  excuse  for  holding  on  to  the 
Government,  no  matter  how  the  tide 
may  turn  in  the  elections  to  the  Lower 
House.  But  even  this  result  is  not 
vital,  as  the  radical  groups  had  a  major¬ 
ity  of  twenty-eight  on  joint  votes  in  the 
last  Riksdag  without  this  fact  having 
the  least  influence  on  the  Conservative 
disinclination  to  surrender  the  power 
so  long  held  by  them  in  clear  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  peojile. 

The  main  factor  is  that  a  literal  read¬ 
ing  of  the  present  Swedish  constitution 
seems  to  make  the  Cabinet  responsible 
to  the  King  alone,  and  not  to  any  Riks¬ 
dag  majority,  however  strong  in  num¬ 
bers  or  in  the  confidence  of  the  {people. 
This  is  the  point  about  which  the  con¬ 
flict  has  l)een  raging  for  years  between 
Conservatives  and  Radicals  (which 
means  Liberals  and  Socialists),  between 
bureaucracy  and  demcxracy,  between 
permanent  officialdom  with  university 
hallmark,  and  representatives  without 
better  sanction  than  the  will  of  the 
people. 

If  there  lx  anything  that  may  lx 
held  symbolical  of  everything  that  every 
true  bureaucracy  dreads  and  hates,  it 
is  the  inquisitiveness  displayed  by  the 
popularly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  actual  details 
of  how  the  country  is  run  and  ruled. 
-And  in  few  other  countries,  if  any,  has 
the  bureaucracy  been  more  successful 
in  its  efforts  to  avoid  such  inquisitive¬ 
ness.  This  was  true  in  the  piping  times 
of  peace  that  led  up  to  the  great  world 
disaster.  It  has  been  more  true  than 
ever  since  that  disaster  broke  upon  the 
world,  the  war  having  furnished  not 
only  the  Cabinet  members  but  every 
little  permanent  official  down  to  the 
department  messengers  (who,  by  the 
by,  need  not  be  cjualified  by  univer¬ 
sity  graduation)  with  an  additional  e.x- 
cuse  for  keej)ing  the  people  in  ignorance 
of  its  own  affairs.  One  might  almost 
say  that  the  war  has  Ixen  rendered 
pleasant  to  the  Swedish  bureaucracy 
by  placing  at  their  full  and  free  dis¬ 
posal  the  “red  stamp”  which  by 
its  mark  of  “Secret”  on  any  d(xu- 
ment,  removes  that  document  from 
all  public  or  publicistic  inquiry.  So 
freely  has  this  stamp  been  used  in 


Sweden  during  the  last  three  years  that 
the  Riksdag  committee  whose  task  it 
is  to  audit  all  public  accounts  recently 
found  it  applied  to  a  war  department 
order  for  the  erection  of  a  new  out¬ 
house  at  one  of  the  regimental  camps. 

The  words  of  Branting  quoted  above 
describe  accurately  what  has  been  going 
on  in  Sweden  during  the  entire  peruxl  of 
the  war,  and  what  has  enablcxl  the 
Swedish  Government  —  taking  this 
term  in  its  widest  sense  without  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Riksdag — to  place  the  Swed¬ 
ish  people  in  a  false  light  Ixfore  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Basing  their  attitude 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabinet’s  free¬ 
dom  from  responsibility^  to  anybody 
but  the  King,theConservative  govern¬ 
ment,  previously  headed  by  Hammar- 
skjbld  and  Wallenberg,  and  later  by 
Swartz  and  Lindman,  obstinately  main¬ 
tained  its  right  to  handle  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  its  foreign  affairs,  without 
any  reference  to  the  opinion  ot  will 
of  the  Riksdag.  The  most  important 
decisions  were  formed  and  put  into 
e.xecution  without  a  word  to  the  legally 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people. 
Policies  directly  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  have  Ixen  pur¬ 
sued  in  secret  long  after  their  condem¬ 
nation  by  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
been  publicly  proclaimed. 

The  Riksdag  has  a  Secret  Commit¬ 
tee  made  up  of  prominent  memlxrsof 
both  houses  and  representing  all  the 
parties.  This  body  forms  a  sort  of 
executive  committee  with  whom  the 
Government  may  confer  in  regard  to 
questions  t(K)  delicate  to  be  introduced 
to  the  entire  Riksdag  even  in  secret 
session.  .\11  the  Radical  leaders  asked 
of  Hammarskjold  was  that  he  take 
the  advice  of  this  body’  Ixfore  he  formed 
his  final  decision.  .■\11  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  do  was  to  let  the  Secret  Com¬ 
mittee  know  what  he  had  already  done. 
When  the  delegates  sent  to  London 
by  the  Swedish  Government  in  No¬ 
vember,  iqi6,  to  negotiate  a  complete 
commercial  agreement  that  would  se¬ 
cure  Sweden  its  most  needful  supplies 
from  without,  returned  to  Stockholm 
in  February',  1917,  it  soon  became 
(Conliniifd  on  page  g4) 
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ENDLESS  EXPANSION  OF  THE  BUREAUCRATIC  MACHINERY. 

Our  citiztns  muft  curtail  thetr  confumption  of  gas.  To  insure  their  doing  so.  the  Gas  Department  needs  an  addition  to  its  force:  one  inspector,  twelve  controllers  and  twenty-fire  clerks. 
Electricity  must  also  he  saved.  This  requires  seventy-four  new  places  in  the  Department  of  Electricity:  one  chef  inspector,  two  inspectors,  twenty-four  controllers  and  forty-seven  clerks.  * 


THE  CAMPAIGN 
OF  ARISTIDE 
CARTOUCHE 

c^onias  [Mc[^Lorrow 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


THE  Prefecture  of  Police  In 

/£\  Paris  there  had  long  l)een 
suspicion  of  Aristide  Car- 
touche.  His  ta.xicab  had 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  too  many 
bold  rol)l)eries  for  pure  coincidence,  and 
persons  who  had  been  seen  to  enter  its 
ding>'  recesses  were  found  later  floating 
about  in  the  Seine.  In  a  word,  he  was 
suspected  of  working  with  the  tide.  But 
he  was  an  old  soldier  who  had  fought 
like  a  devil  unchained  in  the  .\lgerian 
wars,  where  he  had  lost  an  eye,  while 
serving  with  a  regiment  d'AJrique,  and 
he  had  always  l)een  able  to  make  com¬ 
plete  and  detailed  explanations. 

Still,  it  was  decided  to  revoke  his 
license  and  drive  him  from  Paris. 

‘‘By  l)luel”  swore  the  Prefect  testily. 
“Should  one  be  able  to  explain  every¬ 
thing?  1  do  not  think  so.” 

But  then  came  the  war,  and  the 
machinery  which  was  to  destroy  .\ris- 
tide  Cartouche  was  unjointed.  He 
made  hay  beneath  the  iK'neticent  smile 
of  Mars.  He  had  In'cn  reduced  to 
dining  at  the  little  tish-stall  on  the 
Pont  St.  Michel  (the  Restaurant  of 
the  Wet  Feet),  and  to  drinking  cheap 
and  virulent  “schnick”,  but  now  he 
frequented  the  flashy  Ixmlevard  cafes, 
and  mingled  with  the  elegant  soute¬ 
neurs  who  danced  in  the  caveaus,  or 
dives.  He  smoked  the  l)est.  was  com¬ 
fortably  tipsy  all  day,  and  drove  his 
pirate  craft  all  night,  almost  in  his 
sleep.  'This  was  not  war  as  it  was 
managed  in  .\lgiers,  you  understand, 
but  it  was  altogether  delightful. 

Paris  was  filled  with  stout  |)ersons  in 
uniform  from  the  country,  who  were  as 
green  as  their  pantal(X)ns  were  red. 
This  gentry  knew  nothing  of  the  city, 
absolutely  nothing,  e.xcept  that  it  was 
a  place  for  enjoyment,  anrl  that  one 
must  expect  to  spend  money  there. 
Aristide  Cartouche  charged  them  what 
he  chose,  and  often  he  drove  them  about 
seeing  sights,  instead  of  heading  directly 
for  his  ])lacc  of  ijusiness,  the  river.  At 
bottom  be  was  a  good-hearted  chap. 

This  September  morning  he  was  re¬ 


turning  to  his  room  in  the 
Rue  BrcKa,  where  he  lived 
on  the  first  floor  (as  you 
come  down  from  heaveni). 

Something  was  going  on  in 
Paris,  .some  movement  of 
troops,  for  the  streets  were 
strangely  innocent  of  red 
pantaloons.  Therefore 
when  he  espied  this  sous- 
lieutenant  standing  on  the  “come  a 
curb,  l)eckoning.  .Aristide  or.  i  wili 
Cartouche  swtx)j>erl  uiH)n 
him  swiftly,  like  a  hawk  uixm  a  pullet. 

I  la  bonne  heiire!"  he  shouted.  “In, 
my  general  I” 


“COME,  COME."  HE  SAID  ROUGHLY.  “GIVE  ME  MY  FARE, 
OR  I  WILL  TAKE  IT  FROM  YOUR  BIG  NORMAN  NOSE.” 


motor-trucks — all  rushing  from  the  city. 

‘‘What  is  this,  then?”  he  inquired. 
‘‘.Are  the  Germans  coming?  But  we 


The  soiis-lieutenant  did  not  enter  are  going  toward  them.” 


the  cab  but  mounted  to  a  seat  lieside 
.Aristide  Cartouche  who  swung  the 
cab  around  briskly  to  point  it  for  the 
sinister  river. 

“That  is  right.”  .said  his  passenger 
guilelessly.  ‘‘Drive  me  to  the  Pont  du 
Change  I” 

With  his  one  gleaming  eye  .Aristide 
Cartouche  scanned  the  passenger’s 
craggy  Norman  countenance.  .A  sturdy 
fellow,  but  he  could  be  handledi 

But  at  the  Pont  du  Change  ten  in¬ 
fantrymen  were  waiting,  all  in  marching 
order  with  bavoneted  rifles. 


“Vou  will  .see  what  you  will  see.”  re¬ 
plied  the  sons-lieutenant.  “There  i-> 
no  order  to  divulge  military  secret-. 
Push  this  rattletrap  alongl” 

They  jiassed  motor-cars  in  di,-tre". 
Cars  were  tilted  in  ruins  in  the  diichc'. 
Cars  were  piled  in  dtMjris  at  the  cro.— 
ings.  Groans  and  cries  came  out  of 
these  wreck-.  No  one  stop|x*d.  Ni> 
one  gave  succor.  .All  ru-hed  ahead, 
pele-inele'  .Aristide  Cartouche  drove 
his  car  until  the  cries  and  protests  of 
the  unfortunates  within  answered  to  the 
wretches  in  the  road,  ami  the  soits-lii':i- 


“In,  my  children,”  e.xhorted  the  sous-  tenant  held  on  with  both  hands. 


lieutenant.  .And  the  ten  poilus  squeezed 
into  the  cab  of  .Aristide  Cartouche. 

“What  is  this?”  demurred  he.  “Do 
I  drive  an  omnibus,  you  think?’’ 

“If  I  wish  it,”  e.xplained  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  “you  will  drive  an  omnibus.  'But 
push  out  now  on  the  Compiegne  road 
as  if  the  devil  were  snatching  at  youl 
There  is  no  speed  limit,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  shortly.  “Drive  along,  old  mud- 
turtlel” 

“This  will  cost  you  something>” 
grumbled  .Aristide  Cartouche  warningly. 

The  sous-lieutenant  chuckled.  “I 
will  double  your  Government  fee,” 
he  promised  lavishly.  ‘‘But  sjxed, 
FpeedI” 

Aristide  Cartouche  saw  an  astonish¬ 
ing  sight  on  the  Compiegne  road.  It 
was  crowded  with  taxicabs,  touring-cars 


‘‘A'ou  can  drive,”  he  admitted  grudg¬ 
ingly,  as  .Aristide  Cartouche  twisted 
like  a  flash  to  avoid  a  stalled  car. 

They  had  traveled  fourteen  miles 
Ijefore  the  sous-lieutenant  ordered  the 
rush  abated. 

Other  cars  had  stop|xd  Ixhind  them, 
and  .Aristide  Cartouche  had  seen  crum- 
plefl  poilus  crawling  forth,  and  falling 
into  long  lines,  along  which  numlxr- 
ran  like  a  train  of  powfler. 

He  heard  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
crackling  of  machine  guns,  which  came 
to  him  over  hills  and  through  forest-, 
through  miles  of  air,  faintly  as  the  snap¬ 
ping  of  dried  grass. 

The  sous-lieutaiant  questioned  sen¬ 
tinels  standing  by  the  roadside,  and 
urged  .Aristifle  Cartouche  to  hurry 
forward. 
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The  field-pieces  now  spoke  with 
sharp-edged  sounds,  and  the  machine- 
gun  fire  caused  ear-drum'^  to  tingle. 
Aristide  Cartouche  snuffed  the  morn¬ 
ing  breeze,  acrid  with  a  familiar  scent. 

“We’re  herel”  cried  the  sous-licu- 
tenant.  And  he  leaped  to  the  ground, 
while  the  battered  infantrymen  tumbled 
out  of  the  tonneau. 

sharp  order,  and  they  set  off  down 
the  road  in  column,  marching  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing,  without  a  back¬ 
ward  glance.  This  cavalier  leave- 
taking  filled  Aristide  Cartouche  with 
indignation. 

He  glanced  at  the  labored  taximeter, 
and  clambered  down. 

“Here,”  he  cried,  hurrying  after  his 
passengers.  minute,  my  fine  fel¬ 
lows!  Do  I  not  get  my  Just  fare?” 

The  soHs-lieutenant  had  hugged  him¬ 
self  waiting  for  this  moment. 

“For  France!”  he  laughed  with  mal¬ 
ice.  “La  gloire!  You  have  aided  the 
Republic,  comrade.  That  is  enough 
for  a  true  Frenchman!” 

HE.\RTILY  was  the  Republic  blas¬ 
phemed  as  .\ristide  Cartouche  tCK)k 
the  other  by  the  shoulder.  “Come, 
come,’’  he  said  roughly.  “I  am  no  peer, 
my  friend.  Give  me  my  fare,  or  I  will 
take  it  from  your  big  Norman  nose!'’ 

“You  will  take  it  from  my  gun,” 
the  sous-Iieutcnant  assured  him,  throw¬ 
ing  off  his  hold.  “Back  to  your  dung- 
cart,  you  horse-fly!” 

.\ristide  Cartouche  returned  to  his 
cab,  making  outraged  gestures. — War! 

A  wounded  soldier  came  strolling 
along  the  deserted  road,  singing.  He 
stopped  before  .\ristide  Cartouche  and 
regaled  him  with  his  music,  which  had 
to  do  with  the  amours  of  one  Maman 
Francine,  and  while  he  sang  he  stared 
at  Aristide  Cartouche  in  a  most  sober 
and  unimaginative  manner.  To  avoid 
this  depressing  comjtanion,  Aristide 
Cartouche  crawled  under  his  car  and 
fingered  shafts  and  bearings.  The 
soldier  crawled  after  him  to  watch  him 
to  better  advantage.  .\nd  always  he 
sang  of  the  disreputable  Francine. 

When  .\ristide  Cartouche  emerged 
the  soldier  ceased  his  song,  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  step,  and  began  to  eat  food 
from  his  haversack. 

“Admirable!”  growled  ,\ristide  Car- 
muche,  contemplating  this  man  who 
had  lost  his  self-consciousness  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  “I  will  wait 
here,  and  shortly  some  horses  will  come 
and  graze  on  the  hair  of  my  head,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  Get  off  that  step!” 

The  soldier  looked  up  at  him,  and 
ceased  eating,  but  cleared  his  throat  as 
if  to  resume  his  song.  “.\h,”  he  sighed, 
“I  could  strangle  a  parrot  now!  Have 
you  any?” 

-Aristide  Cartouche  produced  the 
indicated  bottle  of  green  absinth. 

“Feel  in  my  pocket,”  directed  the 
soldier  placidly. 

Aristide  Cartouche  did  so,  and  pulled 


out  a  heav>’  rouleau  of  gold  coins. 

“One,”  said  the  soldier  watchfully. 
“One.  And  then  drive  me  to  the 
hospital  tent.  It  is  dry  walking  this 
hot  morning.” 

“What  is  this?”  asked  .Aristide  Car¬ 
touche,  relinquishing  the  beautiful  coins 
with  reluctance. 

“It  is  a  twenty-mark  piece,”  said  the 
soldier.  “I  had  them  of  a  German 
colonel  who  lay  beside  me  in  a  shell  hole 
out  there.  They  are  fat  picking — 
those  Berliners.” 

“.Are  there  more  out  there?”  in¬ 
quired  -Aristide  Cartouche  greedily. 

“Than  there  are  bugs  in  Mazas 
prison,”  the  soldier  replied.  He  tapped 
his^bandaged  arm  laughingly.  “They 
have  gold,  but  they  give  also  small 
change  in  lead!  One  must  expect  that. 
It  is  for  France.” 

“Where  is  this  place?”  demanded 
-Aristide  Cartouche,  his  eye  flaming 
with  desire. 

“Down  the  road  a  j)iece,  on  the  brow 
of  that  hill.  We  drove  them  out  and 
I  got  my  gold,  then  they  returned  and 
drove  us  out.  A*ou  can  see  it,  can  you 
not?” 

-Aristide  Cartouche  climbed  to  his 
seat.  He  started  the  taxicab  and  the 
soldier  fell  off  and  sat  in  the  dust. 

“A'ou  are  going  the  wrong  way,”  he 
shouted.  “The  hospital  lies  behind 
you!  Wait,  wait!’’ 

“Take  train  eleven!’’  shouted  .Aris¬ 
tide  Cartouche  mockingly,  the  eleven 
being  represented  by  the  two  legs  of  a 
pedestrian. 

“For  France,”  he  reflected,  bending 
over  his  wheel.  “.Ah,  that  is  well. 
But  something,  too,  for  .Aristide  Car¬ 
touche!’’ 

'I'he  country  opened  out  as  he  sped 
along,  and  he  could  see  red-legged 
soldiers  on  either  side  of  the  road,  dig¬ 
ging  industriously  on  rising  ground 
behind  hillocks  of  earth.  Beyond  their 
lines  lay  the  jwomised  hill.  They 
shouted  to  him,  and  he  saw  a  file  level 
their  rifles. 

“No,  no,”  cried  .Aristide  Cartouche 
obdurately,  as  he  oi)ened  the  cut-off 
and  ascended  the  grade  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  “A'ou  have  had  your  little 
joke  with  me,  but  I  shall  not  return  to 
Paris  emi)ty-handed  for  all  that,  I 
promise  you!” 

Fallen  bodies  marked  the  road  more 
thickly  as  he  progressed.  In  places  it 
had  been  hollowed  by  great  explosions, 
but  he  did  not  slacken  his  gait. 

He  achieved  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  pulled  up  beside  a  tattered  poplar 
tree.  From  his  point  of  vantage  he 
could  see  the  silver  length  of  a  river, 
winding  through  yellow  corn-fields,  and 
by  meadows  lush  with  the  heavy  grass 
of  autumn.  It  was  the  Marne;  the 
pages  of  history  were  turning  before 
his  eye,  and  there  in  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance  a  gentleman  named  von  Kluck 
was  reaching  out  to  stamp  the  new 
page  with  the  coronet  of  empire. 


But  the  air  on  the  hill  was  informed 
with  a  mournful  and  terrible  humming, 
punctuated  by  sounds  like  the  rending 
of  sail  cloth,  and  if  Aristide  Cartouche 
did  not  blench  neither  did  he  pause  to 
meditate  odes  and  elegies. 

“Now  for  the  Berliners!”  he  cried 
springing  down  hopefully. 

He  could  pick  and  choose  if  he  wished 
for  soldiers  lay  about  thicker  than 
leaves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  They 
groaned  and  put  out  pitiful  hands  to 
-Aristide  Cartouche. 

He  pulled  them  about  speculatively, 
and  with  increasing  disappointment. 

“What  an  amount  of  trash  is  here!” 
he  e.xclaimed  disconsolately’.  “Is  there 
no  other  place  to  kill  beggars  but  on  this 
hill?  Why  could  you  not  die  at  home, 
you  skinny  fellows?” 

He  considered  waylaying  the  deceit¬ 
ful  man  who  had  sent  him  on  this  fool¬ 
ish  quest,  and  was  returning  to  his  cab 
to  start  on  his  traces,  when  he  saw  an 
officer  lying  on  his  back,  with  one  leg 
doubled  up,  as  if  lazing  in  the  warm 
noon-day  sun,  and  brilliant  as  a  cut 
flower.  He  wore  a  military  cape, 
smoothly  lined  with  red  silk,  Ijeneath 
which  golden  stars  shone  on  his 
shoulders. 

“This  is  a  bird  worth  scalding,”  he 
cried  relievedly.  “I  warrant  he  will  be 
well  stuffed  out  with  gold  pieces!” 

“Come,  my  pretty  bee,”  he  growled, 
pulling  at  the  officer’s  tunic.  “Give 
me  honey’,  honey!” 

The  fallen  officer  twitched  under  his 
rough  ministrations,  and  then  turned 
over  convulsively,  and  lay  on  his  face. 

“Eh,  what?  my  fat  Berliner!”  grated 
-Aristide  Cartouche  aggriev’edly.  “A'ou 
are  not  content  with  what  you  have 
gotten?  A’ou  struggle  still?  A’ou  re¬ 
sist  a  Frenchman?  Contain  yourself, 
or  I  will  find  me  some  little  stone  to 
dash  out  your  brains!” 

But  at  that  juncture  the  earth  rose 
up  about  -Aristide  Cartouche,  like  a 
horse  lunging  to  his  feet,  and  struck 
him  on  the  nose  and  on  the  back,  and 
there  was  such  an  incredible  noise  that 
it  made  a  species  of  devilish  silence! 

Aristide  cartouche  shook 

his  head.  It  did  not  fall  off  and  j 
go  Ixjunding  down  the  hill.  He  moved 
his  limbs  and  they’  moved.  He  was 
not  dead,  then.  His  hand  still  gripped 
his  quarry’s  collar. 

“.Ar-rh!”  he  rasped  in  rage.  “This 
is  the  fruit  of  y’our  pig-headedness. 
Will  you  be  the  death  of  me?  Only 
come  with  me  to  some  quiet  spot,  and 
y’ou  shall  have  to  deal  with  -Aristide 
Cartouche!” 

He  pulled  the  officer  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  stamfx’d  to  his  taxicab,  like  a 
miller  carrying  a  sack  of  meal.  He  slid 
his  burden  into  the  tonneau  and 
slammed  the  door. 

“/"'outre  le  cant  pH  he  cried  coarsely, 
springing  to  the  wheel  and  pulling  the 
throttle  open. 
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“WHERE  IS  THIS  PLACE?”  DEMANDED  ARISTIDE  CARTOUCHE,  HIS  EYE  FLAMING  WITH  DESIRE. 
“DOWN  THE  ROAD  A  PIECE,  ON  THE  BROW  OF  THAT  HILL.  YOU  CAN  SEE  IT,  CAN  YOU  NOT?” 


The  road  was  pitted  with  shell  holes, 
and  among  them  he  piloted  the  lurch¬ 
ing  vehicle.  Shells  pursued  him,  like 
sea-gulls  a  fishing-smack,  and  losing  in 
the  race  they  burst  over  his  head  and 
gave  down  leaden  rain.  They  burst 
behind  him,  and  knocked  the  roof  of  his 
craft  askew’,  so  that  he  was  solicitous 
for  the  safety  of  his  precious  catch. 
Their  pertinacity  bewildered  him,  for 
he  was  an  ignorant  rascal,  and  could 
not  know  that  the  page  of  history  had 
been  stamped  with  the  w’ings  of  Gallic 
cocks,  and  that  one  von  Kluck  had 
accepted  the  dismal  fact  and  was  |X)und- 
ing  to  powder  the  road  from  Paris. 

But  .\ristide  Cartouche  won  through 
It  all,  and  shortly  the  shells  ceased 
falling  on  the  battered  road,  and  ahead 


of  him,  repeated  over  hill  and  dale,  he 
saw’  advancing  the  relentless  tricolor  of 
France. 

For  the  poilus  were  not  digging  now’. 
The  sun  of  victory  shone  down  on  them, 
causing  their  eyes  to  glow  and  their 
teeth  to  flash  and  joke  and  chamson  to 
bubble  from  their  happy  throats. 
Their  long  lines  boblied  up  and  dow’n, 
interminably,  as  they  quick-stepped 
on  the  road  from  Paris. 

Aristide  Cartouche  brought  his  cab 
to  a  reluctant  stop.  \  captain  of  in¬ 
fantry  had  barred  the  way,  and  .Ari.s- 
tide  Cartouche  was  looking  into  the 
bleak  eye  of  a  pistol. 

“Get  dow’n,”  said  the  captain. 

“A  message  from  the  Kaiser,”  an¬ 
nounced  .\ristide  Cartouche  flippantly. 


“Way,  my  captaini  I  have  a  fare!” 

“Deliver  me  the  message,”  directed 
the  captain  with  grim  insistence,  and 
drawing  a  file  of  infantrymen  to  his 
back  with  a  flirt  of  an  eye. 

“Not  so,  little  gamecock,”  frowned 
Aristide  Cartouche  hardily.  “It  is  a 
message  to  me,  Aristide  Cartouche.” 

The  captain  threw’  open  the  door  of 
the  cab,  seized  the  passenger  by  the 
boot,  and  drew  him  into  view’. 

general!”  he  e.xclaimed,  visibly 
taken  aback. 

.Aristide  Cartouche  got  down  from 
his  seat,  stalked  up  to  the  officer, 
grasped  the  lx)ot,  and  thrust  the  limp 
fare  back  into  the  tonneau. 

“Look  you,  tvon  capitainc''  he  said 
menacingly.  “I  am  a  citizen  of  Paris 
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now,  and  no  dog  of  a  soldier.  He  is 
mine!  Will  you  want  one  for  yourself? 
Take  your  bag  then  and  go  up  on  the 
hill.  But  this  one  is  mine!” 

“My  friend,”  said  the  officer  won- 
deringly,  and  even  with  resf>ect,  “I  do 
not  rob  you.  But  see — he  bleeds! 
Drive  like  the  wind  to  where  he  can  be 
attended  to!” 

.Aristide  Cartouche  climbed  back  to 
his  perch,  and  had  started  away,  when 
the  captain  leaped  up  beside  him. 

“What  do  you  do,  in  the  name  of 
a  thousand  thunders?”  he  shouted. 
“Now  drive  away  to  the  field-hospital!” 

“Such  pork  is  of  no  use  to  France,” 
remonstrated  Aristide  Cartouche,  mas¬ 
tering  his  temper  with  effort.  “I  will 
drive  him  over  behind  that  woods  where 
I  can  manage  him.  Isn’t  it  so?” 

The  captain  presented  his  pistol, 
real  forte  tete,"  he  said.  “You 
are  mad,  and  accordingly  I  will  blow  out 
your  brains  in  one  little  minute.  Drive 
straight  ahead  to  the  hospital  tent!” 

“I  will  do  so,”  said  .Aristide  Car¬ 
touche,  “but  remember  he  is  mine.  If 
every  hair  on  your  head  was  a  captain 
you  should  eat  seven  bullets  if  you 
tried  to  take  him.  understand  that!’’ 

With  the  growling  of  a  baffled  wolf 
in  his  throat  he  piloted  the  cab  to  the 
tent  indicated  by  his  unreasonable 
companion. 

The  captain  alighted,  opened  the 
door  of  the  cab,  and  called  for  a 
stretcher. 

“Listen,  my  friend,”  pleaded  .Aris¬ 
tide  Cartouche,  perceiving  that  he  was 
outnumbered.  “Let  us  settle  this 
business  amicably.  A’ou  have  an  hon¬ 
est  face.  Give  me  then  some  small 
matter  of  twenty  francs,  and  I  will  go 
quietly,  and  you  shall  hav'e  him. 
Come,  now!” 

“You  are  certainly  mad,”  said  the 
officer  bruskly.  He  assisted  the  white- 
clad  attendants  to  place  the  fare  on 
the  stretcher,  and  accompanied  it  into 
the  hospital  tent. 

.Aristide  Cartouche  watched  until  the 
door  had  closed  behind  the  little  proces¬ 
sion,  and  then  he  swore  a  terrible  oath. 

^Wttriste!"  he  howled,  shaking  his 
fists  at  the  tent  door.  “Vautoiir! 
Lezard!  Is  this  your  idea  of  war,  you 
robber?  Bring  me  back  my  little 
rabbit!” 

^  I  'ROOFS  flowed  by  along  the  roads: 

-*■  quick-stepping,  bearded  fellows, 
caked  with  sweat  and  soil,  but  rippling 
with  merriment.  .Aristide  Cartouche 
shouted  to  them  an  account  of  his 
wrongs.  .  . 

“.Aye,  laugh,  my  silly  little  men,”  he 
shouted.  “You  will  get  your  l>ellyful 
of  this  war  soon  enough,  even  as  I  have, 
I  tell  you  that.  Your  officers  will  cab¬ 
bage  all  you  get,  the  pigs!  Rather  sit 
down  with  me  and  smoke  your  pipe, 
you  will  get  as  much!” 

“Shut  up  your  big  mouth,”  ordered 
a  sergeant  threateningly. 


The  captain  came  from  the  hospital 
tent,  and  hurried  to  the  ta.\icab,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  pleasedly. 

“I  will  take  you  now  to  the  general 
of  the  division,”  he  said.  “He  has 
heard  of  your  case,  and  wishes  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it  himself,  this,  for  e.xample,  as 
it  was  done  on  the  field  of  battle.” 

“But  what  of  my  general?”  demanded 
.Aristide  Cartouche  fiercely. 

“Don’t  worry  over  him,  >non  brave" 
replied  the  captain  cheeringly.  “He  is 
not  more  than  scratched,  and  will  lead 
his  brigade  again  inside  the  week.  He 
is  St.  Laurent,  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps, 
and  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
French  army.  Did  you  recognize  him? 
.Ah,  now  we  will  attend  to  your  case!” 

.A  Frenchman! 

“So,”  muttered  .Aristide  Cartouche 
indignantly,  “this  comes  of  eternally 
changing  the  uniform.  Here  am  I,  an 
old  soldat  d'A  friqiie,  mistaking  a  French¬ 
man  for  a  German,  and  carrying  him 
off  to  knock  in  his  head.  For  this,  I 
must  look  out  of  the  little  window.” 

But  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
guillotine  him  as  he  had  said,  but  would 
let  him  face  rifles.  He  had  been  a 
soldier. 

The  captain  echoed  his  thought. 
“The  order  was  to  shoot  you,  this  for 
the  discipline.  What  the  devil,  can 
we  have  each  man  charging  for  him¬ 
self?  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
military.” 

They  drove  forward  along  the  road, 
going  toward  Paris.  The  marching 
troops,  high-spirited  and  on  the  look- 
about  for  a  joke,  twitted  .Aristide 
Cartouche  for  his  glum  white  face. 
“.A  royalist!”  they  laughed.  “See,  he 
hoists  the  old  table-cloth  in  his  cheek!” 

Recovering  his  tongue  he  returned 
their  fire  with  biting  obscenities,  des 
cochonneries. 

The  cab  stopped  Ijefore  an  old- 
fashioned  country  aiiberge  set  under 
hoary  lindens.  The  captain  passed 
the  guard  with  a  word,  the  aide-de- 
camp  with  a  nod,  and  conducted  .Aris¬ 
tide  Cartouche  into  the  black-raftered 
kitchen  of  the  inn.  Seated  at  an  oaken 
table  before  the  mighty  hearth  was  a 
short  block  of  a  man  very  dirt-stained 
and  weary.  He  was  sipping  a  glass  of 
the  famous  blue  wine  of  Burgundy,  and 
eating  a  hasty  repas  of  black  pudding, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  pain  bis.  It 
was  the  commander  of  the  division. 

The  general  rose,  answered  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  bow,  and  then  shook  his  hand 
vehemently.  His  red  and  kindly  face 
l)eamed  with  a  delight  which  effaced 
his  fatigue. 

“They  are  running!”  he  cried  reso¬ 
nantly.  “This  was  not  another  Sedan, 
I  think!  -  They  finished  the  Eighteenth 
of  the  line"  in' their  tracks  to  a  man, 
but  there,  they  were  'stopj^d.  Now 
we  are  giving  them  hot  soup!  It  has 
been  a  glorious  day  for  France!” 

He  sprang  at  Aristide  Cartouche, 
grasped  his  arm,  and  shook  it,  while  his 


prominent  eyes  strained  in  his  head. 
“This  is  the  man  who  brought  in  St. 
Laurent!” 

“In  a  ta.xicab,”  nodded  the  captain 
chuckling. 

“It  is  I,  General,”  muttered  Aristide 
Cartouche,  fastening  his  eyes  on  a  bed 
of  arum  lilies  outside  the  window.  “I 
should  have  known,  for  I  lost  this  eye 
in  .Algiers,  fighting  for  my  country.  In 
war,  eh,  there  is  no  forgiveness  for 
mistakes.  But  overlook  this  affair, 
and  let  me  die  in  battle,  for  France!” 

“A’ou  have  served?”  reflected  the 
general  aloud. 

“.Six  years,  three  in  a  bataillon 
d'Afriqiie." 

“.Ah,  a  bad  soldier!” 

.Aristide  Cartouche  raised  his  head 
with  pride.  “Bad,  yes.  But  not  a 
bad  soldier!  It  was  the  adjutant,  the 
chien  dii  quartier,  who  gave  me  a  kick  to 
the  devil  for  a  hasty  oath.  .And  in 
Biribi  one  does  not  improve  one’s  man¬ 
ners.  But  there  is  room  for  a  1  of  us 
in  this  war,  and  I  would  try  again.” 

“^^OU  shall  live  for  France,  my 

^  child,”  smiled  the  general.  He 
reached  over  and  pulled  the  ear  of  Aris¬ 
tide  Cartouche.  “You  will  drive  for  me, 
dare-devil?  You  will  be  my  iigre!  My 
driver  has  just  been  killed,  and  you 
must  be  sent  from  heaven!  You  will 
take  his  place!  But  see  that  you  do 
not  charge  the  entire  German  army 
again,  not  while  I  am  with  you!” 

“I  am  not  to  lie  shot?”  stammered 
.Aristide  Cartouche. 

Tears  of  pleasure  shone  in  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  ey^es.  “Can  we  fail,”  he  cried, 
“when  we  lead  men  who  love  death  like 
a  sweetheart?” 

He  plucked  a  decoration  from  his 
breast  and  pinned  it  with  generous 
ardor  upon  the  grimy  blouse  of  Aristide 
Cartouche. 

“There!”  he  said.  .And  drew  himself 
up  to  kiss  each  cheek  of  the  old  soldier. 

.Aristide  Cartouche  started  as  though 
slashed  with  a  knife.  He  stared  at 
the  general;  and  with  open  mouth  he 
stared  at  the  decoration.  Then  he 
turned,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
apartment  with  wide  uncertain  steps. 
His  head  swam. 

“M\'  general,”  he  growled  hoarsely 
at  last,  “permit  me.  Y’ou  and  I  are 
men  of  the  world,  is  it  not  so?  Then 
we  have  not  lieen  ciirh  all  our  lives. 
Granting  that  I  have  been  an  evil 
fellow',  a  very  defardenr,  you  will  still 
offer  me  this  honorable  post?” 

“My  son,”  said  the  general,  “I  want 
a  driver;  a  cure  I  have.  While  the  war 
lasts  \'ou  have  no  past.  See  that  you 
make  a  new  one  against  the  day  of 
peace.” 

“I  accept!”  shouted  Aristide  Car¬ 
touche,  his  eye  gleaming  like  a  jewel. 
“We  will  take  the  color  out  of  the 
cheeks  of  those  Berliners,  I  warrant! 
I  will  drive  you  into  the  jaws  of  hell! 
Long  Live  France!” 
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HE  SAW  AN  OFnCER  LYING  ON  HIS  BACK.  ONE  LEG  DOUBLED  UP,  AS  IF  LAZING  IN  THE  WARM  NOON  DAY  SUN.  HE  WORE 
A  MILITARY  CAPE,  SMOOTHLY  LINED  WITH  RED  SILK,  BENEATH  WHICH  GOLDEN  STARS  SHONE  ON  HIS  SHOULDERS. 
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XHE  following  is  a  Munchausen  tale, 
showing  the  quality  of  the  mud  in  Flan¬ 
ders  at  the  present  day. 

A  soldier  walking  along  a  road  noticed  a 
hat,  which  he  attempted  to  kick  out  of  the 
mud.  What  was  his  surprise  to  find  a  head 
under  it,  and  to  hear  a  voice  calling  for  help. 

When  the  man  was  extricated,  he  said, 
“I  was  on  horseback.”  So  together  they 
proceeded  to  dig  out  the  horse.  The 
horse’s  mouth  was  found  to  be  full  of  hay 
taken  from  a  wagon  which  had  sunk  still 
farther  down. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  horticultural- 
ists  in  California  the  question  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  in  harv’est-time  came  up 
for  discussion.  One  of  the  growers  re¬ 
lated  his  experience  with  a  number  of 
1.  W.  W.’s. 
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“I  was  in  need  of  help  to  harvest  my 
prune  crop,”  said  the  grower,  “and  I  went 
to  a  saloon  in  a  near-by  city.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  place  I  accosted  the  barkeeper; 
and  asked  him  if  any  of  the  men  lounging 
about  the  place  cared  for  employment  at 
good  wages. 

*■  T  dunno,’  said  the  mixer,  ‘yer  better 
ask  ’em.’ 

“  ‘Any  of  you  men  want  to  go  to  work?’ 
I  said. 

“There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  when  one  of  the  loafers  spoke  up  and 
queried,  ‘What  doing,  and  what  do  yer  pay?’ 

“  ‘Picking  prunes,’  I  replied,  ‘and  I  pay 
three  dollars  a  day  and  board.’ 

“  ‘What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?’  asked  the 
garrulous  one. 

“  ‘It  is  an  attractive  rolling  orchard.’ 
I  ans'^ered. 

“The  I.  W.  W.  spokesman  rose  from  his 
chair,  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  said, 
‘Well,  roll  her  in  here  and  let’s  see  her, 
and  we’ll  tell  yer  if  we  wants  the  job.’  ” 


A  RECENTLY  retired  admiral  of  the 
British  navy  tells  with  great  amusement 
a  story  of  his  visit  to  an  okl  boatswain  of 


the  flag-ship,  who  had  fallen  heir  to  a 
little  money,  and  had  retired.  The  ad¬ 
miral  found  him  possessed  of  an  apparently 
useless  man  servant  and  asked  what  he 
could  possibly  be  there  for. 

“Every  morning,”  explained  the  old  sail¬ 
or,  “  ’e  comes  to  me  ’ammock  and  tells  me 
to  roll  hout.  ‘The  hadmiral  wants  to  see  you,’ 
’e  says  to  me.  Hand  hi  says  to  ’im,  ‘Tell 
the  hadmiral  to  go  to  ’ell,’  says  hi.” 


The  first  Tommy  was  ruddy  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  a  huge  beard  of  the  hue 
politely  known  as  auburn. 

The  second  was  smooth-shaven.  “I 
uset?r  have  a  beard  like  that  till  I  saw 
mesclf  in  the  glass.  Then  I  cut  it  off.” 

But  the  bearded  man  was  not  dismayed. 

“Much  better  ’ave  left  it  on,  mate,”  he 
returned  gently.  “I  useter  have  a  face 
like  yours  till  I  saw  it  in  the  glass.  Then 
I  growed  this  beard.” 


THF'  day  after  the  second  draft  quota  had 
reached  Camp  Devens  a  rookie  strolled 
into  camp  after  dark.  .As  he  was  going 
past  a  sentry,  he  was  challenged. 

“Who  goes  there?” 

“Machine  gun  301,”  answered  the 
rookie. 

“Advance  to  be  recognized.” 

“Aw,  you  don’t  know  me.  I’ve  only 
been  here  a  coupla  days.” 


The  squad  of  recruits  was  particularly 
dense  and  the  sergeant  got  more  and  more 
exasperated.  One  man  appeared  quite 
incapable  of  telling  his  right  hand  from 
his  left. 

Said  the  sergeant  at  last,  “Now,  yer 
bloomin’  idiot,  hold  yer  hands  in  front  of 
yer.  Twist  them  one  over  the  other. 
Stop!  Now  tell  me  which  is  yer  left  hand 
and  which  is  yer  right.” 

The  recruit  looked  blankly  at  his  hands 
for  a  moment. 

“I’m  blowed  if  I  know,”  he  said;  “you 
have  gone  and  mixed  ’em  up.” 
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JEAN  GILBERT  has  grown  up  in  one 
Army  post  after  another,  where  she 
has  gathered  a  fortuitous  education  and 
learned  her  father’s  code,  “to  ride  straight 
and  speak  the  truth.”  At  sixteen  she  is 
sent  for  a  long  stay  with  her  uncle  in 
Chicago,  whose  wife’s  family,  the  Corbetts, 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities 
of  the  youngest  daughter,  .Anne.  Jean  is 
accepted  by  the  entire  Corbett  family, 
especially  by  Hugh,  who  treats  her  like 
an  equal,  and  for  whom  she  develops  a 
protecting  admiration,  since  the  rest  of  the 
family  do  not  understand  him. 

The  night  of  the  bridesmaids’  dinner 
Jean  can  not  sleep  for  excitement.  She 
goes  down  to  the  billiard-room  to  recover 
her  dinner-card,  on  which  Hugh  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  toast,  and  which  she  remembers  hav¬ 
ing  slipped  into  the  folds  of  the  settee. 
Passing  the  library,  she  is  conscious  of  some 
one  moving  about.  In  order  not  to  alarm 
the  family  needlessly,  she  goes  back  for 
her  revolver,  and  enters  the  library  just 
as  the  burglar  is  about  to  pick  the  safe. 
As  he  refuses  to  obey  her  injunction  not 
to  move,  she  fires  at  his  feet.  The  family 
assemble  at  the  shot.  Hugh,  guarding 
the  burglar  in  the  library  while  the  family 
discuss  his  fate,  discovers  that  he  is  an 
old  employee  of  the  Corbett  works;  and, 
after  half  an  hour’s  conversation,  Hugh 
startles  the  family  with  the  charge  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  conditions  in  their  factory 
that  the  man  has  been  led  to  steal.  He 
is  prepared  next  morning  to  back  up  his 
statement  to  his  grandfather,  who,  having 
slept  through  the  noise,  hears  the  news 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

Jean  Returns  from  Europe 

Ir  IS  three  years,  almost  to  the 
week,  from  that  Sunday -night 
supper  of  Helena’s  (to  w'hich  the 
controversy-loving  sociologist  at 
the  university  brought  in  his  metallur¬ 
gical  friend  for  a  look  at  the  animals) 
to  the  poinfwhere  we  again  pick  up  the 
thread  of  Hugh’s  life. 

It  is  not  because  they  were  unim¬ 
portant  years  for  him,  that  we  pass 
them  by  in  this  chronicle.  It  may  be 
questioned  w'hether,  to  the  omnisa- 
pient  eye,  any  one  year  in  a  man’s  life 
is  more  important  than  another.  Even 
his  static  phases  contribute,  likely 
enough,  as  much  to  the  final  sum  of 
him,  as  his  kinetic  ones.  But  they 
make  heavy  going  for  the  biographer. 
These  three  years  of  Hugh’s  were 
not  static,  for  he  had  by  no  means  stood 
still  during  the  lapse  of  them.  Con¬ 
sidering  him  as  a  man  of  science — 
those  years  will  v'ery  likely  be  written 
down  as  the  most  important  and  fruit- 
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from  young  Greg  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  goes  into  a  rage. 

That  afternoon,  in  an  interview  with 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  is  dumfounded  by 
the  permission  to  see  what  he  can  do  to 
improve  conditions  at  the  factory.  He 
goes  to  work,  conscientiously,  to  develop 
a  scheme.  However,  about  a  year  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  welfare  depart¬ 
ment,  the  most  destructive  strike  in  the 
history  of  the  Corbett  works  breaks  out. 

Hugh  is  away  at  the  time,  studying 
welfare  systems,  and  learns  of  the  strike 
through  the  head-lines  of  a  newspaper. 
He  returns  home  instantly,  and  adopts  a 
method  of  his  own  to  break  up  the  strike. 
He  drives  out  to  the  factorj^  in  the  family 
limousine  and  learns  that  the  detectives 
have  planned  to  kidnap  Helena  Galicz, 
who  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  He  carries  her  off  himself  with 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  strikers’  side 
of  the  story.  Helena  misunderstands  his 
purpose,  and  struggles  violently  to  escape, 
biting  the  hand  that  Hugh  puts  over  her 
mouth  She  finally  quiets  down,  and  a 
heated  sociological  discussion  follows,  in 
which  Helena  characterizes  Hugh’s  welfare 
methods  as  hypocritical,  cowardly  philan¬ 
thropy.  In  spite  of  their  difference  of 
opinion,  each  feels  an  intense  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  other,  and  they  part  with  the 
expectation  of  meeting  again. 

Soon  after.  Hugh  is  housed  with  a  fever, 
due  to  infection  in  his  hand,  and  in  his 
abnormal  condition  his  relation  to  the 
strike  and  to  Helena  Galicz  becomes  more 
important.  His  feeling  for  her  is  height¬ 
ful  years  of  his  life.  But  his  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  achievements 
are — necessarily  as  well  as  preferably — 
outside  my  province.  For  the  record 
of  them,  I  refer  you  to  his  own  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals  Institute.  There,  if 
your  mathematical,  electrical,  chemical 
and  crv’’stallographic  knowdedge  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  you  to  understand 
what  it  is  all  about,  you  may  follow 
in  detail  the  earlier  and  less  revolu¬ 
tionary  of  his  investigations  among 
the  ternary  alloys  of  the  white-metal 
group. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  man  and  not  the 
scientist  that  I  am  trying  to  tell.  And 
even  with  that  I  am  dealing  only  in  a 
partial  and  episodic  way;  with  the 
critical  angles  of  his  life,  to  borrow  a 
figure  from  his  own  science;  with  those 
points  at  which  it  changed  direction — 
the  ‘points  at  which  new  influences 
intersected  it,  rather  than  with  the 
planes  of  uninterrupted  development. 
Most  biographies,  I  suppose,  have  to 
be  limited  to  about  that. 


ened  also  by  a  letter  which  he  receives  from 
her,  in  which  she  shows  that  she  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  care  for  him.  He  still  tries  to  make  ' 
himself  believe,  however,  that  his  interest 
in  her  is  impersonal,  a  state  of  mind  which 
causes  his  family  much  uneasiness. 

The  strike  kills  old  Gregorj'  and  estran¬ 
ges  Hugh  from  his  family.  His  resignation 
from  the  company  heightens  the  emotional 
strain  which  he  is  going  through  in  his 
relations  with  Helena.  He  receives  a  letter 
from  her  on  the  morning  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  funeral,  in  which  she  tells  him  that 
she  is  going  away  and  asks  him  not  to  try  t 
to  find  her.  He  discovers  her  address,  , 
follows  her  to  New  York  and  marries  her. 
Their  new  life  together  is  abruptly  broken 
into  by  a  telegram,  which  calls  Hugh  home 
to  take  the  position  in  the  firm  arranged  ) 
for  by  his  grandfather’s  will. 

Helena  fits  easily  into  her  place  in  the 
Corbett  family.  She  and  Hugh  set  up 
housekeeping  in  a  dignified  old  house,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  Hugh’s  friends  as  well  as  hers. 

In  working  out  a  practical  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  strike.  Hugh  finds  himself 
alone  between  Helena’s  friends  and  Greg, 
understood  by  neither  side.  .A  fire  de¬ 
stroys  a  great  part  of  the  Corbett  plant 
on  the  very  night  that  Hugh  makes  the 
last  of  a  series  of  speeches  to  the  strikers. 
From  this  night,  Hugh’s  estrangement  with 
Helena  begins,  along  with  a  growing  away 
from  his  former  interest  in  the  factory. 

He  meets  at  one  of  Helena’s  Sunday  par¬ 
ties  an  old  acquaintance,  a  scientist,  who 
reminds  Hugh  that  he  is  primarily  a 
metallurgist. 

We  saw  him  at  first  at  the  time 
when  the  capture  of  the  burglar  by 
little  Jean,  on  the  eve  of  Anne’s  wed¬ 
ding,  brought  him  out  of  his  labora¬ 
tory  at  Youngstown,  and  put  him 
down  at  Riv'erdale,  where,  his  grand¬ 
father  calculated,  he  could  get  the 
humanitarian  nonsense  out  of  his 
system. 

We  took  up  the  thread  of  his  life 
again  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Corbett  strike,  when  Helena  Galicz 
came  into  it.  That  phase  ended  when 
he  said  to  Allison  Smith:  “I  believe  a 
metallurgist  is  all  I  am,  really.” 

From  that  moment  on  for  three 
years,  almost  to  a  week,  the  thread 
lies  straight.  And  if,  as  indeed  was 
true,  the  man  himself  as  well  as  the 
metallurgist,  changed  in  those  three 
years,  it  was  a  change  so  gradual  and 
constant,  that  it  can  best  be  seen  in 
retros{)ect  as  with  the  eyes  of  one  whom 
an  unfaded  memory  and  a  long  absence 
provided  with  the  data  for  measuring. 

It  was  in  October,  nineteen-fifteen,, 
that  lean  Giroert,  with  her  mother, 
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came  back  to  Chicago  from 
England. 

Major  Gilbert,  we  may 
pause  to  explain,  had.  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  been  sent 
to  Paris,  attached,  not  to  the 
embassy,  but  to  a  special  mili¬ 
tary  mission  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  established  there. 

He  was  recalled  in  May,  nine- 
teen-fifteen,  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  report  to  the  chief  of 
staff,  and  was  immediately 
thereafter  reassigned  to  his 
battalion.  On  his  return  to 
America,  his  wife  and  daughter 
had  gone  back  to  England  to 
Ethel’s  older  sister,  Christine. 
Christine’s  husband,  one  of  the 
first  hundred  thousand,  had 
twice  been  severely  wounded, 
but  had  returned  twice  for  ac¬ 
tive  service.  They  lived  down 
in  Surrey,  and  the  sight  of 
Zeppelins  going  over  to  raid 
London  became  a  familiar 
one.  Their  village  had  got  a 
casual  bomb  or  two  one  night, 
and  an  old  woman  they  knew 
had  been  fatally  hurt.  Ethel  and  her 
daughter,  along  with  Christine,  had 
been  working  all  these  months  as  vol¬ 
unteer  nurses’  aids. 

They  had  attempted  to  return  to 
America  earlier  than  they  actually  did. 
On  the  afternoon  of  August  eighteenth, 
they  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the 
Arabic,  but  that  ill-fated  liner  had 
already  made  the  last  voyage  she  was 
ever  to  complete.  She  was  torpedoed 
without  warning  and  sunk  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  submarine,  just  before  nine  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

The  two  women  were  on  deck,  hav¬ 
ing  just  finished  breakfast,  when,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  exclamation  of  a  fellow- 
passenger,  they  saw  an-  apex  of  foani 
glinting  along  toward  the  side  of  the 
ship.  The  next  moment,  almost  mast¬ 
head  high,  a  great  column  of  water 
spouted  up,  and  they  experienced  pal¬ 
pably,  as  well  as  audibly,  the  shock  of 
an  explosion.  And,  very  promptly, 
thereafter,  the  curt  blare  of  a  bugle. 
They  both  remembered  that  ringing 
as.sertion  of  authority  as  immensely 
reassuring,  and  were  inclined  to  credit 
it,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  failure  of 
anything  at  all  resembling  panic  to 
manifest  itself. 

The  life-boat  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned  before  the  ship  sailed,  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  that  was 
launched  without  accident,  and  the 
crew  (they  had  no  officer)  pulled  away 
from  the  side  safely  before  the  final 
plunge.  Jean  saw  the  captain  on  the 
bridge — incredibly  high  he  looked,  as 
the  bows  rose  farther  out  of  the  water. 
She  looked  as  long  as  she  could  endure 
it;  then  covered  her  eyes.  Presently 
she  heard,  with  a  gasp,  as  of  relief, 
from  some  one:  “She’s  gone!”  and  from 
another:  “It’s  just  seven  minutes.” 


“WHY  GO  UNLESS  YOU  CHOOSE?”  HER  MOTHER- 
IN-LAW  INQUIRED  RATHER  DRYLY. 


Then  they  rowed  back  over  the  area 
marked  by  a  litter  of  wreckage — human 
and  other — where  the  ship  had  gone 
down;  and  managed  to  rescue  four 
men,  all  members  of  the  crew.  This 
was  a  task  attended  by  great  difficulty 
and  considerable  danger,  since  there 
was  no  one  in  the  boat  capable  of 
directing  operations,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  swell,  breaking  every  now  and 
then  in  whitecaps.  The  last  man 
they  got  aboard — one  of  the  stewards — 
was  badly  hurt;  an  arm  crushed  and 
all  of  his  side  stove  in.  Jean  and  her 
mother  did  what  they  could  for  him, 
but  it  was,  of  course,  little. 

They  had  been  in  the  boat  for  about 
three  hours,  and  for  the  last  two,  try¬ 
ing  to  row,  when  they  sighted  a  patrol- 
boat  coming  to  the  rescue.  Within  a 
mile  of  them,  they  saw  her  sharply 
alter  her  course,  and,  for  a  moment 
unaccountably,  open  fire.  Then  some 
one  said:  “It’s  the  submarine.  They 
can  see  it.  Waiting  around  to  sink 
her,  too.” 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Jean  realized  the  human  malice  and 
hatred  that  lay  behind  the  attack;  saw 
with  her  mind’s  eye  the  complacent 
face,  with  a  hungry,  half-satisfied  smile 
in  its  beard,  watching  through  the 
cobra  hood  of  the  periscope  their  little 
bobbing  cluster  of  boats;  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  rescuer  that  he  might  make 
his  crime  complete.  That  sense  of  the 
thing  that  was  waiting  to  strike  again, 
was,  as  she  remembered  afterward,  the 
sharpest  emotion  of  all.  It  was  en¬ 
forced  by  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  bundled  aboard  the  patrol-boat 
and  by  the  intense  alertness  of  the 
watch. 

But  the  gun-fire  had  been  accurate 
enough,  perhaps,  to  make  a  further 


attack  seem  too  dangerous.  Another 
patrol-boat  came  up  presently  to  help, 
and  all  the  survivors  were  got  safely 
aboard.  At  seven  o’clock  that  night, 
they  were  landed  at  Queenstown.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  and  Jean  embarked  again  six 
weeks  later,  and  this  time  made  a  safe 
voyage  home. 

Their  disaster  and  narrow  escape 
from  death  on  the  Arabic,  had  one  per¬ 
sonal  result  in  their  lives  which  was 
quite  unlooked  for.  It  brought  about 
a  reconciliation,  long  overdue  and  just 
about  despaired  of  by  Jean,  between  old 
Mrs.  Crawford  and  her  daughter  Ethel. 

It  had  been,  you  may  remember,  in 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  result, 
that  Captain  Gilbert,  years  before,  had 
“loaned”  Jean  to  Constance  and  Frank. 
The  plan  had  not  worked  out  according 
to  calculations.  Jean’s  conquest  of 
her  grandmother  had  been  complete, 
and  if  not  instantaneous,  at  least  as 
rapid  as  any  one  who  knew  the  old 
lady  would  most  optimistically  have 
ventured  to  predict — a  matter  of  a 
month  or  two  during  the  summer  that 
followed  .\nne  Corbett’s  wedding. 
But  along  with  this  unwonted  growth 
of  affection  for  Jean  in  the  rather 
sterile  soil  of  the  old  woman’s  heart, 
there  had  sprouted  that  less  amiable 
plant,  jealousy. 

If  young  Jean  could  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  or  bribed  into  an  outright  trans¬ 
fer  of  allegiance,  Mrs.  Crawford  would 
no  doubt  have  celebrated  the  triumph 
with  an  amnesty.  But  it  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  she  could  never  win.  And  it 
looked  for  a  while  to  Frank  and  Con¬ 
stance  as  if  the  only  fruit  of  Jean’s 
olive-branch  were  going  to  be  apples 
of  a  fresh  discord. 

It  was  all  natural  enough,  of  course. 
The  old  woman  had  a  lifelong  habit 
of  going  first — of  being  put  first  in  the 
consideration  of  all  about  her;  finding 
other  people’s  wishes  and  intentions 
pliant  to  her  own.  She  had  allowed 
herself  to  grow  genuinely  fond  of  this 
straight-standing  young  granddaughter 
of  hers,  before  she  recalled  how  uncon¬ 
querable  a  thing  the  child’s  original 
loyalty  was.  When  she  did  realize  the 
quality  of  it,  she  could  not  but  respect 
it — loved  Jean  all  the  better,  of  course, 
for  her  possession  of  it.  She  charged 
the  exasperation  it  cost  her  to  the 
account  of  the  original  rebels,  Roger 
and  Ethel. 

But  her  encrusted  vanity  was  not 
hard  enough  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  event  of  the  nineteenth  of  Au¬ 
gust.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
evening  papers  reported  the  news,  she 
had  had  a  letter  from  Jean  telling  of 
their  intention  to  sail  on  the  Arabic 
rather  than  on  the  dangerously  over¬ 
crowded  American  liner,  which  was 
leaving  the  same  day.  And  it  was  a 
dazed,  distracted,  and  utterly  pitiable 
old  woman  who  waited  twenty-four 
sleepless  hours  for  the  reassuring  cable 
that  finally  came. 
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Jean  wrote  two  letters  to  her  grand-  Constance’s  fourth  and,  she  declared,  “Those  places  are  huge.  Of  course,  if 

mother  in  the  interim  before  they  sailed  last  baby,  was  now  just  a  year  old  you  mean  to  do  a  regular  season.  But 

again,  and  what  in  the  first  one  had  and  their  eldest  child  was  not  yet  all  by  yourself  like  that - ” 

been  a  mere  undercurrent  of  uneasi-  nine.  .Altogether,  they  were  quite  an  “I’m  not  going  to  be  all  by  myself,” 


ness  about  her  mother,  became  an  out-  establishment,  and  an  unexpected 
^ken  anxiety  in  the  second.  move  .  .  . 

“She  won’t  admit  that  she’s  ill.  But  this  was  not  what  his  mother 
And  there’s  noth- 

lumbus  or  what- 
ever  border  town  . 

will  be  nearest  to  >' 

can  persuade  her  ^ 

there’s  no  ques-  ,  ; 

tion  of  my  not 

going  with  hen”  ^ 

from  her  mother  ^^E|||||||||||^  J  ^ 

have  had  of  rous-  ~  \ 

ing  old  Mrs.  ’/  .  •.  "^ 

Crawford’s  anger.  ^’*1 

spend  the  winter  ’  i  ”  •!  V  ■  ” 

in  Chicago,”  she 

told  him,  “but  she  settled  down  on  a  uttle  footstcxjl  against  her  ^ 
not  with  you  and  began  an  accx5unt  of  the  party. 

Constance.” 

“Of  course,”  Frank  said  somewhat  meant  at  all.  “Don’t  interrupt,”  shi 
dubiously,  “Connie  and  I  can  get  out.”  admonished  him  sharply.  “Especially 
Their  own  place  was  up  in  Lake  when  it’s  to  jump  to  wild  conclusions 


SHE  SETTLED  DOWN  ON  A  LITTLE  FOOTSTCX5L  AGAINST  HER  MOTHER’S  KNEES,  AND 
BEGAN  AN  ACCX5UNT  OF  THE  PARTY. 


meant  at  all.  “Don’t  interrupt,”  she 


all  by  yourself  like  that - ” 

“I’m  not  going  to  be  all  by  myself,” 
his  mother  retorted.  “There  you  are 
jumping  to  conclusions  again,  without 
letting  me  finish.  I’m  going  to  have 
Jean.” 

“Jean!”  her  son 
echoed  with  a 
stare.-  “I  thought 
•  ,  she - ” 

>,•  rjv  “IFf//  •  you  let 

■’  'H  * .  nie  finish?”  de- 

.  manded  the  old 

lady.  But  she 
'  turned  away  for  a 

.  long  look  out  of 

;  i-'f  the  window  be- 

fore  she  made  use 
■  of  the  silence  he 

i  1  now  accorded  her, 

could  manage,” 
Frank  rep>orterl  to 
Constance  after- 
ward,  “not  to  see 
that  she  was  cr>’- 
ing.  She’d  never 
have  forgiven  me 

•  scheme  was  an 
t  '■  from 

every  point  of 
VHiw'  view.  To  the  old 

h  lady  herself, 

■  whose  existence 

been  growing 
lonelier  and  more 
;  barren  from  year 

;  •  to  year,  it  would 

^  inter- 
est  and  concern; 
^  an  object  for  the 

J 'I  renew’al  of  those 

social  activities 
she  had  so  reluc- 
tantly  relin¬ 
quished.  It 
»THER’S  KNEES,  AND  would  literally 

mean  a  new  lease 
of  life  for  her.  For 
Ethel  it  presented  the  one  conceivable 


admonished  him  sharply.  “Especially  alternative  to  the  monotonous  and  in- 
Their  own  place  was  up  in  Lake  when  it’s  to  jump  to  wild  conclusions,  tenselyfamiliar  privations  6f  life  in  some 
Forest,  but  they  usually  spent  their  1  don’t  want  the  house,  of  course.  I  border  town,  enlivened,  to  be  sure,  by 
winters  in  the  old  Crawford  house  on  wouldn’t  live  in  it  if  it  were  standing  her  husband’s  occasional  snatched  visits. 
Rush  Street.  It  still  belonged  to  the  empty.  I  want  you  to  get  me  an  apart-  but,  conversely,  made  duller  and  dead- 
widow,  who  had  steadily  rejected  all  her  ment — on  the  Drive,  if  you  can.  If  Her  by  his  long  absences.  After  what 
son’s  pleas  to  be  allowed  to  sell  it,  and  of  there’s  one  of  those  plush-and-varnish  she  must  have  been  through  in  England 
course  she  was  entitled  to  turn  her  son  millionaires  in  that  new  building  of  during  the  past  few  months,  she  would 
and  his  family  out  of  it,  if  she  liked,  your  wife’s,  who  wants  to  let  furnished  be  in  no  condition — Jean’s  letter  made 
One  couldn’t  wonder,  though,  that  he  for  the  winter,  that’ll  do  nicely.”  this  clear — -for  a  trial  like  that.  A 

surv’eyed  the  prospect  a  little  blankly.  “But,  Mother!”  Frank  expostulated,  winter  with  her  mother,  well  serv’ed 
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and  attended,  a  renewal  of  comfortable 
old  friendships,  enough  amusements  to 
enliven  the  time  and  enough  leisure  to 
relax  in,  ought  to  make  her  ten  years 
younger.  “That’s  about  what  she 
needs  taken  off,  too,”  mused  Constance. 
“The  last  time  I  saw  you  two  together 
it  didn’t  seem  possible  that  yoii  were 
twins.  She  might  have  been  fifty, 
then.  And  she’s  only  forty-one  no^vl” 
Lastly,  and  with  no  need  for  explana¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  most  awfully  nice  to 
have  young  Jean  about  again. 

So  the  two  of  them  put  their  compe¬ 
tent  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  got  the 
apartment  their  mother  w’anted — w'ere 
lucky  enough,  just  as  it  happened,  to 
find  one  of  Constance’s  plush-and- 
varnish  millionaires  intent  on  spending 
the  winter  in  Pasadena,  and  willing  to 
sublet,  furnished,  back  to  his  landlord, 
for  a  sum  that  fairly  made  Frank  blink. 

Plush-and-varnish,  by  the  way,  how'- 
ever  truly  it  may  have  Indicated  the 
recent  acquisition  of  this  tenant’s 
wealth,  was  a  libel  as  regarded  the 
objects  in  which  that  wealth  found 
expression.  For  the  apartment  was 
ruthlessly  furnished,  down  to  the  last 
footstool  and  pair  of  snuffers,  in  the 
period  of  William  and  Mary.  Most  of 
them  original  pieces,  too,  the  tenant 
had  declared,  with  pardonable — though 
perhaps  ill-founded — pride.  It  was  a 
sort  of  poetic  justice  on  old  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford,  for  there  w'asn’t  a  comfortable 
chair  in  the  place  until  she  shattered 
its  harmonies  by  bringing  some  of  her 
owm  in. 

.Anyhow,  Constance  spent  days  over 
such  matters  as  bedding,  silver,  and 
table-linen,  and  in  good  time — w'ell 
ahead  of  time,  as  was  her  way — had 
everything  ready. 

There  w'as  a  bombardment  of  tele¬ 
grams  from  New  York,  whither  Mrs. 
Crawford  had  gone  to  meet  the  re¬ 
turned  travelers — a  bombardment  that 
did  not  slacken,  intensified  itself  rather, 
after  the  receipt  of  the  good  new's  of 

their  safe  arrival - .  They  weren’t 

coming  at  all -  They  were  taking 

the  fast  train  this  afternoon  and  must 
be  met  at  the  station  with  a  w'heel- 
chair -  It  would  be  at  least  a  fort¬ 

night  till  they  could  think  of  coming. 

Finally,  they  did  come,  with  no  pre¬ 
monitory  telegram  at  all  It  he  mes¬ 
sage  had  been  written,  it  afterward 
appeared,  but  not  dispatched),  w'ell 
within  the  fortnight  that  had  last  been 
prophesied. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  four 
of  them  (Mrs.  Crawiord  had  her  maid 
along)  descended  to  the  station  plat¬ 
form  about  four  o’clock  one  wet  after¬ 
noon,  and  slowly  followed  their  convoy 
of  red-caps  up  the  length  of  it,  without 
seeing  either  of  the  familiar  faces  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  waiting 
for  them.  There  was  no  need  of  the 
w’heel-chair.  That  collapse  of  Ethel’s 
had  proved  as  brief  as  it  had  been 
sudden.  But  Jean  eyed  her  mother 


rather  closely  as  they  walked  along. 
Old  Mrs.  Crawiord,  brisk  as  ever,  had 
got  ahead  on  the  heels  of  the  porters. 

.At  a  distance  of  fifty  paces,  one 
would  have  said  Jean  and  her  mother 
were  sisters.  Ethel  had  never  lost  the 
rounded  slimness  of  outline  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  inherited  from  her.  They 
w'^ere  just  of  a  height;  wore  the  same 
sized  gloves  and  shoes,  and  could — and 
frequently  did — exchange  garments  in¬ 
differently.  But  if,  at  a  distance, 
Ethel  looked  younger  than  her  years, 
she  paid  for  it  as  you  came  nearer — 
added  not  only  the  twenty  years  that 
were  her  due,  but  easily  another  ten. 
.Approaching  strangers  got  a .  surprise 
that  W'as  often  visible  to  Ethel  herself, 
and  that  she  winced  at.  Her  hair, 
which  you  had  taken  from  afar  for  a 
decided  blonde,  betrayed  when  you 
came  near,  the  indeterminate  ashen 
color  that  looks  older  than  w'hite.  And 
the  face  it  framed  was  haggard  w-ith 
lines.  Her  skin — you  knew  it  must 
have  been  lovely  once — had  lost  its 
tone;  was  flaccid  now,  where  three  years 
before  it  had  merely  looked  weather¬ 
beaten. 

It  was  not  really  Ethel’s  fault  that 
she  looked  like  that.  An  army  officer’s 
wife,  living  nomadically  in  an  alterna¬ 
tion  of  violent  climates,  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Laramie  to  Zamboanga,  can 
keep  her  looks,  to  be  sure,  but  only  by 
making  them  a  primary  consideration. 
Ethel,  long  ago,  had  decided  this  price 
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was  too  high,  and  deliberately  sacri¬ 
ficed  them,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
things,  to  her  love  for  her  husband, 
and  his  as  constant  as  possible  com¬ 
panionship. 

The  effect  of  illness  on  a  face  whose 


one  remaining  beauty  had  been  that  it 
looked  hale  and  sound,  was  particu¬ 
larly  cruel. 

Ethel  said,  aw'are  of  her  daughter’s 
solicitude,  “I’m  all  right.  Don’t  keep 
looking  at  me.  Of  course  I’d  have 
been  glad  of  the  sight  of  Frank.” 

“It  was  in  this  same  station,”  Jean 
said,  “that  he  didn’t  meet  me — when 
I  first  came  on,  you  know.” 

Involuntarily  she  caught  her  breath 
in  a  little  gasp  over  the  surprisingly 
tight  grip  of  an  emotion  that  took  hold 
of  her  throat,  as  her  glance  went  down 
the  concourse  to  the  big  bulletined 
board  where,  on  that  other  occasion, 
Hugh  had  been  waiting  for  one  of 
.Anne’s  bridesmaids.  Wouldn’t  it  be— 
nice,  if  he  were  there  now,  waiting  for 
somebody  else? 

She  smiled,  first  over  the  ridiculous 
inadequacy  of  the  adjective,  and  then 
at  the  emotion  whose  force  made  it 
inadequate;  at  the  absurd — the  utterly 
idiotic  tears  which  she  felt  flushing  up 
into  her  eyes.  Heavens!  Hadn’t  she 
got  over  that? 

They  took  a  couple  of  taxis  straight 
to  the  Rush  Street  house. 

That  their  arrival  was  unexpected 
was  instantly  apparent  and  almost  as 
quickly  explained  by  the  non-receipt 
of  Mrs.  Crawford’s  telegram.  But  a 
sense  that  it  was  a  little  worse  than 
unexpected — that  it  made,  insofar  as  a 
really  welcome  event  could,  a  contre¬ 
temps — was  not  so  quickly  accounted 
for.  Constance  was  taking  a  nap  when 
they  came.  She  was  called  at  once, 
of  course,  and  came  flying  down,  very 
negligee,  to  welcome  them.  Frank  was 
summoned  home  from  the  office;  the 
children  were  hastily  brought  to  be 
admired  and  kissed;  the  inevitable 
trivial  first  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  all  in  a  jumble,  anyhow. 
But  then  there  came  a  lapse.  The 
same  things  got  said  twice  and  with 
uncalled-for  emphasis.  Constance  was 
— trying  too  hard. 

hThel.  less  able  than  the  others  to  go 
on  ignoring  a  thing  like  that,  said 
presently,  “We’ve  come  at  the  wrong 
time.  You’ve  got  something  planned. 
You  mustn’t  let  us  be  in  the  way.” 

Constance  hesitated  over  a  total 
denial;  then  gave  it  up.  “There  isn’t 
a  thing,  now.  Not  for  hours.  Only 
Frank  and  I  have  got  a  party  to-night, 
and  I  was  hating  the  thought  that 
we’d  have  to  go.” 

“Why  go,  unless  you  choose?”  her 
mother-in-law  inquired  rather  drydy. 

“We’re  giving  it.  Oh,  not  here,” 
Constance  hurried  on  to  explain.  “.At 
the  Blackstone;  and  not  till  after  the 
theatre — though  we’ll  have  to  go  to  the 
show  first,  because  that’s  really  a  part 
of  it.  It’s — it’s  for  Rose  .Aldrich. 
It’s  the  first  night  here  of  ‘Come  On 
In,’  the  thing  she  made  the  costumes 
for,  that  was  such  a  hit  in  New  York 
all  last  season.  She’s  here  now  with 
Rodney,  and  we’re  having  this  for  a 
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sort  of  celebration.  It’s  very  exciting, 
because  Rose  has  promised  that  Lester 
Vernon  and  Ivy  will  both  be  there. 
They’re  the  stars  in  her  show,  of  course. 
We’re  all  wild  enough  over  the  idea  of 
meeting  him,  wondering  whom  he’ll 
dance  with,  and  so  on,  but  it’s  nothing 
to  what  the  men  are 
about  her.  I  e.xpect 
Carter’s  begun 
dressing  already.  I 
really  frightened 
Frank,  asking  him 
what  he  thought 
would  happen  if  he 
kicked  her  ankle. 

They  must  be  worth 
about  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  apiece,  those 
ankles.” 

“I  remember  Rod¬ 
ney  Aldrich  well 
enough,”  Ethel  said, 

•‘and  I  seem  to  re¬ 
member  his  having 
married  somebody, 
but  do  I  know  her?” 

Constance  shook 
her  head  decidedly. 

“Nobody  did,”  she 
said,  “until  Rodney 
married  her.  That 
was  three  years  ago 
last  summer  —  just 
about  the  time  you 
and  Jean  went  to 
England.  She’s  led 
us  a  life  since.  First 
we  all  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  then 
we  all  hated  her,  and 
now  we’re  all  mak¬ 
ing  up  our  minds 
that  we  love  her 
better  than  ever — 
all  but  poor  Fred¬ 
erica,  who  hasn’t 
quite  got  over  it 
yet.” 

Constance  had 
been  talking  a  little 
harder  than  she  was 
in  the  way  of  doing, 
from  a  realization  that  her  mother-in- 
law  was  getting  ready  to  say’  something 
disagreeable.  A  very  audible  sniff 
from  the  old  lady  could  not,  at  this 
point,  be  disregarded. 

“She’s  a  young  woman,”  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford  explained  to  her  daughter,  “whom 
we  had  all  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
sense  and  breeding,  who  ran  away  from 
an  e.xcellent  husband  in  order  to  be 
what  is  called,  nowadays,  a  chorus  girl. 
In  my  day  she’d  never  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  back.” 

“She  didn’t  run  awa\'  exactly  in 
order  to  be  a  chorus  girl,”  Constance 
good-humoredly  protested.  “She  was 
a  chorus  girl  for  a  while,  while  she  was 
learning  to  make  stage  costumes. 
She’s  made  a  jaerfectly  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  of  them.” 

A  critical  moment  in  old  Mrs.  Craw¬ 


ford’s  life  had  been  that  when  she  made 
the  fancied  discovery  of  a  resemblance 
between  her  wit  and  that  of  George 
Meredith’s  heroines. 

She  had  most  assiduously  been  mo¬ 
deling  her  conversational  style  up)on 
that  of  those  classical  ladies  ever  since. 


“SHE’S  REALLY  BEALHIFUL.  EVERYBODY  SEEMED  TO  ADMIRE  HER  A 
LOT,  ESPECIALLY  THE  MEN.” 


A  smile  of  hard,  glittering  brilliancy 
now  appeared  on  her  face,  and  she 
said:  “Rose  Aldrich  made  a  sow’s  ear 
out  of  a  silk  purse  and  then  set  about 
trydng  to  make  silk  purses  out  of  sow’s 
ears.  And,  since  they  are  filled  w’ith 
gold,  no  one  will  examine  the  tissue 
too  closely.” 

The  completeness  of  her  satisfaction 
over  this  dubious  piece  of  wit,  was 
made  evident  by  the  number  of  times 
she  repeated  it  during  the  ensuing 
season.  Before  she  had  half  done 
using  it,  she  had  worked  herself  into  a 
thoroughly  good-humored  acquiescence 
in  Rose’s  reinstatement  in  society. 

A  bolus  like  that  always  sticks  in 
the  throat  of  conversation — momentar¬ 
ily  anyhow.  And  there  w’as  a  little 
pause  before  Jean  changed  the  subject. 

“I  don’t  even  know,”  she  said,  “who 


the  Vernons  are  that  are  so  c.xciting.” 

“You  have  been  away,”  said  Con¬ 
stance.  “It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that 
you  haven’t  heard  of  them.  They’re 
the  most  wonderful  ballroom  dancers 
in  the  world.  They’re  simply  fabu¬ 
lous.  Anybody  who  takes  three  les¬ 
sons  from  either  of 
them,  can  make  his 
fortune  teaching  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.” 

She  checked  her¬ 
self  rather  abruptly. 
The  girl’s  smile  had 
come  respjonsively 
enough,  but  there 
Wtis  something  a 
little  remote  about 
it. 

‘  ‘,W  e  ’  V  e  been 
away,  that’s  true,” 
she  said.  “Or  else  we 
haven’t  got  back 
yet;  I  don’t  know 
which.” 

“I  know,”  said 
Constance.  “It  must 
be  bewildering  after 
all  you’ve  been 
through.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  help 
you  forget  it.”  She 
added:  “I  wish 
you’d  come  to¬ 
night.”  She  turned 
to  Ethel.  “We’d 
lo\c  to  have  you, 
only  I  know  I 
mustn’t  ask.”  She 
also  invited  her 
mother  with  a 
humorous  lift  of  the 
eyebrows  and,  on 
seeing  the  grim  smile 
which  w’as  all  the 
answer  she  expected, 
she  turned  back  seri¬ 
ously  to  Jean. 

“Won’t  you  come, 
really?”  she  repeat¬ 
ed.  “We’ll  have  an 
early  dinner  and  get 
your  mother  safely 
put  to  bed  before  we  need  go.  And  we 
can  manage  another  scat  at  the  theatre 
perfectly.  Frank  shall  attend  to  it  as 
soon  as  he  comes  in.  Everybody  will 
be  there,  and  we’ll  make  Rose  have 
Lester  Vernon  dance  with  you.” 

The  question,  “Will  Hugh  be  there?” 
was  in  Jean’s  throat,  but  it  did  not 
find  its  way  to  her  lips.  “Everybody” 
included  him  and  his  wife,  didn’t  it? 
Surely.  But  if  it  did  not,  then  of  course 
one  shouldn’t  ask. 

This  was  the  explanation  she  worked 
out  afterward  for  her  not  having  asked. 
But  she  was  not  c^uite  satisfied  with  it. 

She  went  to  the  party,  though  it 
involved  something  of  a  scramble  for 
her  trunks,  and  a  scant  allowance  of 
time  for  dressing,  and  she  did  not  get 
home  till  after  four. 

At  that  hour  she  stole  burglariously 
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to  her  room,  hoping  to  av'oid  rousing  feel  like  a  little  girl,  being  so  lordly  and 
her  mother,  w'aose  chamber  adjoined  superior  and  cocksure.  I  used  to  try 
hers.  The  precaution  was  futile,  how-  to  pretend  to  laugh  at  him  for  it,  but 
ev'er.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  I  never  could  be  quite  sure  I  really 


communicating  door  opened,  and  Ethel  did.” 


in  robe  and  slippers,  appeared. 

“You  are  a  mouse,”  she  said.  “I 
couldn’t  be  sure  whether  you  were 
really  there,  or  whether  it  was  just 


“He’s  different  now?”  her  mother 
.prompted  her  when  she  paused. 

“Not  very,”  said  Jean  thoughtfully. 
“Oh,  he’s  different  to  me."  fugitive 


fancy.  And  I’d  been  listening  for  you  smile  came  then,  just  before  a  look  of 


for  ever  so  long,  too.” 


deeper  seriousness.  “He  makes  the 


She  cut  short  her  daughter’s  con-  puzzle  all  the  harder  to  understand; 


trite,  “Oh,  I  shouldn’t  hav'e  gone!” 
with  a  decided  negative. 

“I  hav'e  had  a  splendid  night’s  sleep 
between  ten  and  two.  And  if  you 
hadn’t  gone,  I  shouldn’t  have  had 


he,  and  some  of  the  others  like  him. 
There  were  a  lot  of  them  there  to-night. 
He’s  beautiful,  Mother!  Clean  and 
hard  and  slim,  with  that  same  kind  of 
wholesome  brightness  about  him.  He 


anybody  to  talk  to  now.  You  don’t  is  the  same  kind  as  those  over  there, 


mind,  do  you,  telling  me  all  about  it?”  even  down  to  his  little  tricks 
“Mind!”  said  Jean.  “Doesn’t  every-  He’s  rude  just  the  way  they 
body  love  to  talk  after  a  party?”  kind  of  rudeness  that’s  lik 

So  they  refused  the  maid  Constance  bath-towel — makes  you  glow 
had  sent  around  with  a  whispered  offer  same  race — the  same  blood, 
of  services.  Ethel  volunteered  to  solve  too  proud  to  fight!  Only 
the  intricacies  of  Jean’s  hooks  and  see.  It’s  just  as  if  all  that,  ( 
stipulated  for  permission  to  take  down  had  never  happened;  was  ju; 
and  brush  out  the  girl’s  hair.  little  nightmare,  yours  and  n 

“I  love  to  do  it,  you  knovt,”  she  said.  “It’s  funny,”  she  went  or 
“I  pretend  it’s  mine.”  other  pause.  “Who  do  yo 

“It  is,  for  that  matter,”  Jean  ob-  the  e.xception  was.  Mother? 
served.  So,  once  she  had  got  out  of  one  there.  The  dancing 
her  “things”  and  was  comfortably  \ernon.  We  did  have  a 
robed  for  the  night,  she  settled  down  gether — danced  a  dance, 
on  a  little  footstool  against  her  moth-  without  saying  anything  m 
er’s  knees,  and  began — “at  the  begin-  at  the  end  of  it  he  complir 
ning,”  according  to  Ethel’s  instruc-  on  how  well  I  did,  in  a  rathe 
tions — an  account  of  wav 


of  the  party.  pose  he  says  that 

She  told  about  to  all  the  women 

“Come  On  In;'’  he  dances  with — 

how  funny  Mr.  even  those  he  has 

Vernon  was,  and  to  haul  around 

how  adorable  his  like  sacks  of  pota- 

wife;  the  wonder  of  toes.  I  said  I  was 

the  costumes  Mrs.  y  surprised  that  I 

.\ldrich  had  de-  ^  could  dance  at  all, 

signed;  the  bril-  because  I  hadn’t 

liancy  of  the  as-  '  r  ^  for  so  long;  be- 

semblage  in  the  cause  of  where  I 

hotel  ballroom  iF  been,  there 

afterward.  “Only  t'  ./  \ at  the  hospital  in 

no  uniforms,  of  n  *  V  '  \  Brighton, 

course;  that  V 

seemed  queer.  V  y  \\  ‘  »  going  away  when 

“There  were  lots  I  said  that,  but  he 

of  people  there  iyjk  \  changed  his  mind 

that  I  knew,  and  ^  v '  and  found  a  place 

all  of  them  were  ,«  ^  where  we  could  sit 

lovely  to  me.  0  w  v  ' ‘  down.  .\nd  then, 

Gregory  Corbett  .  *  !  the  first  thing  I 

and  his  wife.  She’s  ^  {  knew,  I  was  tell- 

the  widow  he  was  ing  him  all  about 

in  love  with  so  “what  does  she  say  about  hugh?”  it;  things  you  and 

long.  I  only  just  mrs.  corbett  asked.  j  hav’en’t  been 

met  her,  but  she  aide  to  talk  about 

must  be  nice,  because  he  is  now — I  to  anybody.  We  talked  straight  through 
mean  nicer  than  he  used  to  be.  He  two  dances,  and  later  he  came  back 
used  to  seem  a  little  self-satisfied  and  and  we  sat  out  another.  I  think  I  was 
dull.  And  then  there  was  Carter.”  quite  unpopular  for  a  while.  I  heard 
She  smiled  and  sighed  at  once.  (The  one  girl  say,  going  by — and  I  know 
ivair  were  seated  before  the  long  dress-  she  meant  me  to  hear — that  she  had 


even  down  to  his  little  tricks  and  ways. 
He’s  rude  just  the  way  they  are.  The 
kind  of  rudeness  that’s  like  a  fresh 
bath-towel — makes  you  glow.  It’s  the 
same  race — the  same  blood.  He  isn't 
too  proud  to  fight!  Only  he  doesn’t 
see.  It’s  just  as  if  all  that,  over  there, 
had  never  happened;  was  just  our  own 
little  nightmare,  yours  and  mine. 

“It’s  funny,”  she  went  on  after  an¬ 
other  pause.  “Who  do  you  suppose 
the  e.xception  was.  Mother?  There  was 
one  there.  The  dancing  man,  Mr. 
\'ernon.  We  did  have  a  dance  to¬ 
gether — danced  a  dance,  I  mean — 
without  saying  anything  much.  And 
at  the  end  of  it  he  complimented  n>e 
on  how  well  I  did,  in  a  rather  tired  sort 
of  way.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  says  that 
to  all  the  women 
he  dances  with — 
even  those  he  has 
to  haul  around 
like  sacks  of  pota- 
toes.  I  said  I  was 
surprised  that  I 
could  dance  at  all, 
becau.se  I  hadn’t 
for  so  long;  be- 
cause  of  where  I 
been,  there 
at  the  hospital  in 
Brighton. 

“He  was  just 
.  going  away  when 

I  said  that,  but  he 
\  y >  iy'  changed  his  mind 

»  '  and  found  a  place 

where  we  could  sit 
i ■  down.  .\nd  then, 

*  !  the  first  thing  I 

knew,  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  him  all  about 
WHAT  DOES  SHE  SAY  ABOUT  HUGH?”  it;  things  you  and 

MRS.  CORBETT  ASKED.  J  llRVCn't  l)CCn 

able  to  talk  about 
to  anybody.  We  talked  straight  through 
two  dances,  and  later  he  came  back 


ing  mirror  so  that  they  could  see  each 
other’s  faces  while  they  talked.)  “How 
I  used  to  hate  Carter  for  making  me 


never  really  understood  the  fable  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger  until  now. 

“He’s  says  he’s  going  over.  He’s 


under  a  contract  that  he’s  trying  to 
carry  out,  but  he  can’t  stand  this  sort 
of  thing  much  longer.” 

Then,  “Oh,  I  know,”  she  said,  “they 
haven’t  had  it  brought  home.  If  Car¬ 
ter  could  just  have  seen  that  bent  old 
man  puttering  around  the  wreck  of  his 
house,  trying  to  save  little  useless 
things  out  of  it.  Going  to  tell  his  wife 
how  much  there  was,  to  cheer  her  up. 
Trying  to  make  her  understand.  And 
she  dying  there — half  the  bones  of  her 
body  broken.  On  purpose.  Mother! 
Because  there  wasn’t  anything  any¬ 
where  around  for  those  bombs  they 
dropped  to  hit  but  just  little  cottages 
like  that.  On  purpose,  so  that  ever\’- 
body  in  the  world  should  cringe  and 
shrink  when  a  German  went  by.  They 
don’t  believe  that  yet,  over  here.  If 
I  could  bring  a  Zeppelin  over  Chicago 
to-night  by  wishing  it,  I  think  I  would. 
Then  they’d  know.  They’ve  got  over 
minding  about  the  submarines.  People 
were  asking  me  to-night  why'  we  tried 
to  come  home  on  a  British  ship. 

“Oh,  it’s  wicked  of  me  to  be  talking 
to  you  like  this.  Why'  didn’t  I  to 
them?  I  wanted  to,  but  somehow  I 
couldn’t.  The  words  stuck  in  my 
throat.  Of  course  quite  a  lot  of  them 
have  gone.  There  are  thousands  of 
.\mericans,  Mr.  Vernon  says,  in  the 
Canadian  battalions.  Nobody  im¬ 
portant  enough  for  the  papers  to  make 
a  fuss  about.  Just  regular  people — 
old-time  American  people,  without  any 
attitudes  or  moral  superiorities;  not 
beyond  being  angry  when  they  are 
struck  in  the  face.” 

The  mother’s  hands  rested  a  moment 
on  the  girl’s  shoulders — all  the  remon¬ 
strance  that  was  needed.  “That  wasn’t 
fair,”  she  admitted  instantly.  “Carter 
— I  can  see  him — all  ablaze,  and  yet 
with  just  that  wonderful  impudence 
that  they  have,  that  makes  a  sort  of 
sport  even  out  of  the  ghastliest  of  it. 
It  is  the  same  blood.  I’m  starting 
round  again.” 

She  broke  off  there,  but  her  mother, 
hxiking  in  the  glass,  could  see  the 
thought  that  was.  indeed,  going  round 
again.  With  an  effort  of  her  own,  she 
changed  the  subject. 

“How  did  you  like  Rodney  Aldrich’s 
wife?”  she  asked. 

Jean  brightened.  “Oh,  I  really  liked 
her  a  lot.  We  didn’t  talk  hardly  at 
all.  But  what  we  did,  went  to  the 
spot  in  a  way.  She  didn’t  ask  me  if  it 
wasn’t  nice  to  be  back  in  America 
again,  nor  say  how  ‘horrible’  it  must 
be  over  there,  nor  any  of  those  deadly 
things.  I  can’t  remember  anything 
that  she  did  say,  except  that  she  was 
going  to  California  for  a  month,  in  a 
few  days,  but  that  she  hoped  she’d  see 
me  when  she  came  back.  I  hope  she 
does.  She’d  be  a  wonderful  person  to 
have  for  a  friend,  in  case  you  happened 
to  need  one.” 

Her  mother  laughed.  “That’s  quite  a 
conclusion  to  come  to  from  her  having 
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HE  SAT  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  LITTLE  BOYS,  PHILIP  AND  FRANCIS,  AND  THEY  PRETTY  WELL  MONOPOLIZED  HIM. 


said  she  was  going  to  California,  in-  a  silence,  gets  charged  with  a  kind  of  anyway,  that  I  went  to  the  party  to- 
stead  of  asking  you  how  it  seemed  to  electricity.  night.  .\nd  I  could  have — wept  al- 

be  back  home.’’  “Yes,”  Jean  said.  She  leaned  for-  most,  with  disappointment,  when  I  saw 

“It  wasn’t  anything  she  said,  of  ward  now  out  of  contact  with  her  he  wasn’t  there.” 
course,”  Jean  admitted.  “.\nd  there  mother’s  body,  and  rested  her  elbows  “Why  wasn’t  he?”  Ethel  inquired, 
wasn’t  anything  particular  she  did,  on  her  knees.  “I’ve  wanted  to  talk  “Did  you  ask  Constance  about  him?” 
e.xcept — well,  the  way  she  looked  at  with  him  ever  since  we  landed  in  New  “Not  Constance,”  Jean  answered, 
me.  As  if  she  really  saw  me,  and  York.  Oh.  before  that,  of  course.  “But — his  wife  was  there.  Mrs.  Wil- 
didn’t  mind  my  seeing  her.  It  isn’t  .\11  last  summer.  Every  time  Punch  liamson  introduced  me  to  her.  She 
often  you  get  a  chance  to  e.xchange  a  came  out  with  a  new  cartoon,  or  the  said  Hugh  was  in  his  laboratory  with 
look  like  that  with  anybody;  with  the  President  sent  over  another  note  pro-  some  e.x{>eriment  he  couldn’t  leave,  but 
wrappings  off,  you  know.  She  hasn’t  testing  about  the  interference  with  that  she  knew  he’d  be  disappointed 
been  in  the  war,  but  she’s  been —  .American  commerce.  But  it  was  worse  when  he  found  he’d  missed  me  by  not 
somewhere  that  came  to  about  the  in  New  York.  Of  course  we  kept  say-  coming.” 

same  thing.  You  can  tell  when  they  ing  to  each  other  that  what  we  saw,  “Oh,  I’m  curious  about  her,”  saiil 
have,  somehow.  Don’t  you  think  so,  there  in  the  hotel  and  all,  wasn’t  the  Ethel.  “Tell  me  about  her.  I’vewon- 
Mother?”  real  America;  was  just  the  drunken  dered  how  that  would  come  out.  Do 

Mrs.  Gilbert  assented  rather  absent-  scum,  throwing  money  away  and  mak-  you  like  her?” 
ly.  She  was  tired.  Her  face — if  Jean  ing  it  back  again  faster  out  of  its  ‘war  Jean  was  not  ver\'  prompt  with  her 
had  l(x>ked  up  to  see  it — had  gone  a  babics’I  reply.  “I  think  I  will.”  she  said  finally, 

little  slack.  She  would  have  been  “But  I’ve  wondered  all  the  while —  “when  I  have  had  lime  to  get  used  to 

glad,  to  tell  the  truth,  of  a  simple  re-  haven’t  you? — whether  we  really  un-  her  a  little.  She’s  rather — strange  at 
cital  of  gaieties  without  any  implica-  derstood,  after  all;  whether  there  first.  There’s  something  sudden  that 
tions.  mightn’t  Ije  something  we  didn’t  see.  flashes  up  and  then  goes  away,  that’s 

She  asked;  “Who  else  was  there?  I’ve  wanted  to  know  how  it  looked  to  rather  frightening.  Shea’s  really  beau- 
Any  of  the  people  I  used  to  know?*  — well,  to  Hugh.  When  he  has  ex-  tiful.  Everybody  seemed  to  admire 
John  Williamson,  or  Heaton  Duncan?  plained  it  to  me,  then  I’ll  know.”  her  a  lot;  especially  the  men.  She  had 

Or  William  Forrester?  The  Whitneys  “He’s  still  infallible,  then?”  Ethel  on  a  very — stunning  gown.  I’d  been 
were  there,  I  suppose?  I  always  liked  asked,  with  just  the  light  breath  of  wondering  all  the  evening,  until  I  met 
Martin.”  affectionate  amusement  that  she  want-  her,  who  she  was.  And  of  course  it  was 

Jean  was  able  to  identify  and  report  ed  in  her  voice.  It  was  not  quite  a  little  bit  surprising  to  find  out.  I 
about  a  few  of  them,  and  they  got  spontaneous.  She  was  rather  more  thought  she  was  surprised,  too,  at  me. 

at  cross-purposes  afx)ut  some  of  their  alert  than  she  wanted  the  girl  to  guess.  But  she  meant  to  be  nice  to  me.  I’m 

younger  brothers,  or  older  nephews.  Jean  smiled  in  response  to  her  sure.  She  asked  me  to  lunch  for  day 

Ethel  wasn’t  old  enough,  of  course,  for  mother’s  tone,  but  she  answered,  quite  after  to-morrow — Wednesday,  that  is; 
any  of  the  sons  to  come  in  and  confuse  seriously;  “Yes.  Well,  that’s  reason-  it’s  to-morrow  already.  She  says  she 
identities.  Finally  she  asked:  “Any-  able.  Mother.  He  really  thinks  through  can’t  absolutely  promise  Hugh,  but 
bodv  else?”  things  —  without  knowing  when  he  that  she  thinks  he’ll  come.  I  hope  he 

“No.”  Jean  said  rather  decisively  starts  where  he’s  going  to  come  out;  comes,  of  course;  though  I  don’t  sup- 
and  with  a  restless  twist  of  the  body  and  there  aren’t  many  people  whose  pose  there’ll  be  much  chance  for  a  real 
at  the  same  time.  “Nobody.  I  minds  are  good  enough  for  that,  even  talk  anyw’ay.” 

mean,”  she  added — for  her  mother’s  if  they  wanted  to.  .And  then  he’s  not  “Jean,”  her  mother  said  after  a 
quick  l(X)k  invited  explanation — “I  afraid  of  anything  in  the  world.  Not  pretty  long  silence,  “don’t  you  think 

mean  the  {person  I  went  there  espe-  of  any  of  the  things  Carter  wouldn’t  it  might  be  well  to  be  a  little  care- 

ciallv  to  see  wasn’t  there.  That  was  be  afraid  of — nor  of  any  of  the  other  ful - ?” 

Hugh!”  things  that  he  would.  “Npt  to  fall  in  love  with  him  again, 

“Hugh  Corbett?”  Ethel  asked,  su-  “So,  of  course,”  she  went  on,  after  you  mean;  the  way  I  did  four  years 
perfluously  of  course,  because  she  knew  having  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  ago.”  This  was  not  inflected  like  a 
well  enough;  merely  because  something  her  mother  wished  to  dissent  from  question,  nor  was  there  any  humorous 
had  to  be  said.  .A  sentence  like  that  either  of  these  propositions,  “it  was  to  mockery’  in  the  voice.  “I’m  sure  there 
last  one  of  Jean’s,  if  left  hanging  up  in  see  him  and — begin  talking  with  him,  isn’t  any  danger  of  that,”  she  went  on. 
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“I  did  then,  of  course,  and  I’d  l>e  sorry 
for  myself  if  I  hadn’t.  I  think  any 
child  would.  There’s  something  about 
him — about  the  way  he  says  and  does 
things — I  don’t  know  what  it  is — but 
it’s  romantic.  .\nd  for  anybody  that 
isn’t  quite  out  of  the  world  of  fairy 
stories  yet - ” 

“Prince  Charming?”  asked  Ethel. 
“I’d  hardly  have  thought  that  of  him.” 

“He  was  Cinderella’s  prince,  wasn’t 
he?  No,  not  him.  Nor  Snow  White’s, 
either.  Nor  Beauty’s  prince,  that  was 
Beast  before  she  kissed  him;  nor  Sir 
Launcelot  —  quite  —  nor  Ivanhoe, 
though  they’re  nearer.  Mother,  we’re 
getting  silly.  Let’s  go  to  bed.  They’ll 
be  blowing  reveille  in  a  few  minutes, 
down  in  Texas.” 

CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

Jean  Meets  Hugh  Again 

JEAN,  arriving  with  military  punctu¬ 
ality  for  Helena’s  lunch  at  one 
o’clock  on  Wednesday,  was  ushered  by  a 
maid  into  a  drawing-room  whose  only 
occupant  was  a  stranger  to  her.  Hav¬ 
ing  noted  a  man’s  hat  on  the  settee  in 
the  hall,  she  had  entertained  the  hope  of 
Hugh;  and  before  the  bulky  figure  in 
front  of  one  of  the  bookcases  could  face 
around,  she  had  time  for  the  absurd 
thought.  “He  can't  have  changed  as 
much  as  that!”  The  man  was  not  by 
inches  as  tall  as  Hugh;  was  very  blond, 
blue-eyed,  broad-faced.  His  head  was 
an  only  slightly  modified  cube;  his 
trunk  a  parallelopiped.  He  had  rather 
the  look — attractive  to  some  persons,  no 
doubt — of  a  well-bred  bull. 

He  said,  in  an  accent  w’hich  she 
bristled  at  as  German:  “Miss  Gil¬ 
bert?”  .\nd  then  intrcxiuced  himself 
by  the  name  of  Bjornstadt.  “Our  beau¬ 
tiful  hostess,”  he  e.xplained,  “does  not 
count  punctuality  among  the  virtues, 
so  I  am  under  her  instructions  to  make 
you  at  home  until  she  shall  be  dressed.” 

There  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 
quite  at  home  himself,  and  his  conv’er- 
sational  resources  w’ere  more  than  ade- 
([uate.  But  Jean  had  a  struggle  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  twenty  minutes 
that  elapsed  before  Helena  came  down, 
to  get  beyond  monosyllables.  If  she 
had  been  coached  about  him,  as  he  evi¬ 
dently  had  been  concerning  her,  she’d 
no  doubt  have  done  better.  He  knew' 
the  main  facts  in  her  recent  historv’,  and 
seemed  determined,  by  questions,  to 
elicit  details.  He  set  about,  with  con¬ 
siderable  address,  getting  an  account 
from  her  of  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic. 
How  much  warning  had  they  had? 
Was  it  true  that  the  ship  had  changed 
her  course  in  the  attempt  to  ram  the 
submarine?  What  measures  had  Ijeen 
taken,  prior  to  the  “accident,”  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  speedy  embarkation  of  the 
passengers  in  life-boats? 

Then,  finding  this  theme  unfruitful, 
he  spoke  in  a  friendly,  familiar  way 
about  England;  remarked  that  it  was 


months  since  he  had  visited  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  wanted  to  know  how,  in  her 
opinion,  the  English  were  taking  the 
war. 

W’ell,  he  mightn’t  be  a  German; 
probably,  since  his  name  was  Bjorn¬ 
stadt,  was  not.  But  he  was  a  foreigner 
in  the  sense  in  which  no  Englishman, 
nor  Frenchman,  ever  could  be  to  her 
again.  .\nd  these  were  matters  which 
she  simply  could  not  bring  herself  to 
talk  about  freely  with  a  foreigner. 

Then,  too,  his  smiling  assurance  and 
the  florid  gallantry  of  his  manners 
rubbed  her  fur  the  wrong  way.  She 
felt — was  still  young  enough  to  feel — 
that  any  manifest  disapj>roval  of  him 
on  her  part  w’ould  be  ridiculous.  She 
could  not  be  sure,  toward  the  last,  that 
it  hadn’t  begun  to  take  him  that  way. 
His  demure  observation  that  but  for 
having  been  told  who  she  w'as,  he 
would  hav'e  taken  her  for  an  English 
girl,  struck  her  as  indicating  that. 

Helena’s  eventual  descent,  in  a  rather 
dressy  hat,  did  not  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion,  either.  Rather,  indeed,  the  con¬ 
trary.  She  seemed  as  foreign  as  he. 

“It’s  very  bad  of  me  to  be  late,”  she 
said.  “I  had  counted  on  it  that  for 
this  once,  Hugh  would  not  be.  I  hope 
Bjornstadt  has  kept  you  amused,” 
she  paused  there  for  a  glance  at  him — 
her  first  since  she  had  entered  the 
room — and  added:  “and  that  he  hasn’t 
been  flirting  with  you  too  violently. 
It’s  a  harmless  weakness  of  his  with, 
pretty  girls.” 

He  protested,  with  manifest  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  this  injurious  charge  was 
wholly  ill-founded.  “I  assure  you,  my 
dear  lady,  that  our  conversation  has 
been  decorum  itself.” 

She  cut  him  off  with  a  brusk  nod 
and  asked  him  to  ring  the  bell.  “\Ve 
won’t  wait  lunch  for  Hugh,”  she  said. 
“There  is  simply  no  telling  when  he’ll 
come,  since  he’s  as  late  as  this.” 

Jean  was,  really,  a  pretty  good  cos¬ 
mopolite.  She  had  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world  to  have  taken  this 
sort  of  situation  easily  enough;  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  paraded  air  of  inti¬ 
macy  between  a  married  woman  and  an 
unattached  man  need  not  necessarily 
be  stretched  to  bear  a  sinister  interpre¬ 
tation.  She  didn’t  go  the  length  of  so 
interpreting  it  to-day;  not,  certainly, 
in  her  formulated  thoughts.  But  it 
embarrassed  her  painfully.  She  just 
wished  with  all  her  might  that  she 
hadn’t  come.  Suppose  Hugh  didn’t,  at 
all!  And  she  had  to  sit  through  lunch 
with  them - 

“He  comes!”  exclaimed  Bjornstadt, 
who  stood  where  he  commanded  a  view 
out  the  front  window.  “.Mirabile  dictu, 
he  is  here.” 

She  was  amused,  thinking  it  all  over 
afterward,  to  realize  that  once  more, 
just  as  so  often  in  the  old  days,  he  had 
rescued  her;  not  by  doing  anything  in 
particular — just  by  coming  in  and  being 
Hugh. 


It  was  as  mysterious  as  a  trick  of 
legerdemain,  the  way  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  room  changed  when  he 
entered.  His  greeting  to  Jean  was 
practically  all  hand-shake  and  smile; 
both  completely  satisfactory.  He  must 
have  said  something,  of  course,  but  she 
wasn’t  able  to  remember  what.  Then, 
his  smile  changing  quality  a  little, 
amusement  replacing  the  affection  there 
had  been  in  it,  he  turned  to  the  other 
guest. 

“Count,”  he  said,  “make  a  note  for 
your  book  on  America,  that  men  some¬ 
times  come  home  for  lunch.  Once  in 
— how  many  times  is  it — five?’’  .And 
lastly,  in  a  good-humored  but  thor¬ 
oughly  domestic  tone,  he  a.sked  for  an 
e.xegesis  of  his  wife’s  hat.  “Does  it 
mean  that  this  lunch  is  a  party?  Or 
only  that  you’re  going  out  right  after? 
You’re  not  taking  Jean.  I  hope.’’ 

“She’s  verv'  welcome  to  come  if  she 
likes,”  said  Helena.  “Bjornstadt  is 
going  to  talk  to  our  Wednesday  class 
about  Free  Trade.” 

Jean  took  it  from  that  that  she  needn’t 
go  unless  she  liked,  and  she  Ijelieved 
that  if  she  elected  not  to,  Hugh  would 
stay  for  a  while  and  talk  to  her.  She 
was  happy  again.  What  a  silly  she 
had  l>een  to  worrv'  about  that  Swedish 
count — if  that  was  what  he  was. 
Hugh,  being  Hugh,  his  verv’  same 
dearly  remembered  self,  was  a  match 
for  a  dozen  of  him. 

In  this  suddenly  changed  mood,  she 
even  enjoyed  the  lunch,  though  the 
talk,  to  which  she  contributed  very 
little,  would  have  distressed  her  had  not 
Hugh — himself  a  listener  most  of  the 
time — been  sitting  there  at  her  left 
hand,  taking  it  all  so  calmly. 

HELF!N.\  and  Bjornstadt  discussed 
the  war,  but  in  a  set  of  terms  al¬ 
most  bewildering  to  Jean.  America  was 
responsible  for  it,  of  course,  Bjornstadt 
said,  through  having  begun,  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  e.xport  a  greater 
value  of  fabricated  articles  than  she  had 
imported.  She  had  more  than  built 
a  dam.  She  had  turned  back  the  tide. 
•And  the  result  was  an  inundation.  So 
long  as  .America  had  remained  an  un¬ 
limited  reservoir  for  manufactured  protl- 
ucts,  there  w'as  room  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  England  and  Germany 
to  go  on  exyjanding  side  by  side.  Now 
that  the  reservoir  had,  so  to  speak, 
ov’erflowed,  these  two  great  industrial 
rivals  must  fight  it  out  for  survival. 
France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  the  rest, 
were  incidents — pawns  in  the  great 
game.  .And  well  within  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years,  he  noted  calmly,  the  sur¬ 
vivor — whichever  it  happened  to  1)€ — 
would  fight  it  out  with  the  United 
Slates  for  the  industrial  empire  of  the 
world.  “All  that,”  he  concluded,  “in 
the  absence  of  the  adoption  of  my 
panacea — Free  Trade.” 

Hugh’s  remark  at  this  point,  that  the 
(Conliniifd  on  page  pj) 
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FIRST-AID  MEN  ARE  GIVEN  SEVERE  TRAINING  UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS,  IN  PREPAR 
ATION  FOR  THEIR  HAZARDOUS  SERVICE.  THE  WORK  TO  WHICH  THIS  FEARLESS 
BRANCH  OF  THE  ARMY  IS  ASSIGNED  NECESSITATES  SERVING  IN  THE  HRST-UNE 
TRENCHES,  AND  BEYOND  THE  HRST-UNE  TRENCHES,  ANYWHERE  IN  “NO  MAN’S 
LAND”  WHERE  OUR  BOYS  HAVE  FALLEN. 


A  MODEL  FIELD-HOSPITAL  AT  A  MEDICAL  TRAINING  CAMP. 
Photograph!  copyrighted  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Service. 
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IN  THE  Medical  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army,  officially 
known  as  Sanitation  Troops,  the 
United  States  has  an  organization 
which  for  ability  and  efficiency  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world— an  organi¬ 
zation  we  may  well  be  proud  of,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  on  it  depends  the 
health  of  all  and  the  life  of  many  of  our 
soldiers.  Its  work  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance.  its  organization  is  perfect, 
the  danger  and  heroism  in  it  stand 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
branch,  and  the  training  for  it  is  of 
great  thoroughness  and  severity. 

Many  of  us  picture  the  wounded 
being  carried  away  in  dashing  ambu¬ 
lances  to  military  hospitals,  where  skil¬ 
ful  surgeons  await  their  arrival.  Such 
a  picture,  in  a  way,  is  true;  but  there 
is  much  more  in  the  handling  of  the 
wounded,  than  that. 

Immediately  Ijehind  the  firing-line 
are  the  regimental  first-aid  stations.- 
Each  regiment  has  one  of  these  stations, 
consisting  of  one  major  (surgeon),  three 
lieutenants  or  captains  (also  surgeons) 
and  thirty-three  men.  The  equipment 
consists  of  a  small  surgical  dressing- 
tent,  supply  tent,  living  quarters  and 
mess-tent.  Every  one  of  these  thirty- 
three  men  carries  a  first-aid  kit;  some 
of  these  kits  contain  dressings,  wire 
splints,  etc.,  while  others  are  filled  with 
first-aid  drugs— morphin,  strychnin, 
etc.  They  are  divided  into  squads, 
and  each  squad  has  stretchers  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  nerve.  After 
every  engagement,  big  or  little,  these 
men  go  into  the  trenches  or  out  upon 
the  open  field  in  search  of  the  wounded. 
There  is  no  place  too  hazardous,  no 
risk  too  great  for  them  to  undertake — 
their  orders  are  to  get  the  wounded — 
and  disobedience  is  unknown  to  them. 

From  the  battle-field  the  wounded 
are  taken  to  the  first-aid  station.  Here 
they  are  more  closely  examined,  their 
wounds  redressed,  and  whatever  is 
necessary  is  done  to  relieve  their  pain. 
The  ambulance  companies  gather  the 
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THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  ARE  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  CARRY  WEAPONS  OF  ANY  KIND.  THEIR  ONLY  PROTECTION  IS  THE  RED 
CROSS  ON  THE  ARM,  WHICH  HAS  TIME  AND  AGAIN  PROVED  A  TARGET  FOR  THE  GERMANS. 


TRENCHES  ARE  DUG.  BOMB-PROOFS  CONSTRUCTED,  RIFLE,  MACHINE-GUN  AND  ARTILLERY  PITS  ARE  MADE  TO  RESEMBLE  THOSE  AT 
THE  FRONT.  THE  MEN  ARE  TAUGHT  TO  ADMINISTER  FIRST  AID,  AND  TRANSPORT  THE  WOUNDED  UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS. 
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wounded  as  rajjidly  as  possible  from 
these  regimental  first-aid  stations, 
transporting  them  either  in  motor  or 
mule  aml)ulances  to  the  second  line 
of  hospitals,  known  as  ambulance 
dressing  stations. 

These  are  larger,  also  a  little  better 
er|uipped,  and  are  intended  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded  from  a  brigade, 
which  is  composed  of  three  regiments, 
each  with  its  first-aid  station  and 
stretcher-bearers.  The  equipment  in 
detail  consists  of  twelve  ambulances, 
an  ojierating  tent,  sleeping  quarters  and 
a  mess-tent.  The  personnel  is  one 
captain  (surgeon),  four  lieutenants 
(also  surgeons),  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  If  the  ambulances  are  not 
motor-driven,  then  the  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  forty-eight  mules,  as  each  am¬ 
bulance  requires  four  mules  to  move  it 
over  the  rough  roads. 

It  may  seem,  because  the  ambulance 
companies  are  located  farther  from  the 
actual  field  of  battle  than  the  regi¬ 
mental  first  aid,  that  their  work  would 
be  less  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  more  so;  the  first-aid  men’s  work  is 
sometimes  in  the  trenches  and  under 
cover,  while  these  men  are  at  all  times 
exposed,  and  often  work  twenty-four 
hours  a  day. 

The  field-hospital  is  located  four  or  five 
miles  back  of  the  ambulance  dressing 
station.  In  the  field-hospital  the 
wounded  get  their  first  real  rest,  for 
here  they  may  stay  a  while.  The  field - 
hospital  is  prepared  to  do  other  than 
emergency  operations.  The  equipment 
comprises  a  large  supply  tent,  receiving 
and  forwarding  office  (a  tent),  operating 
tent,  six  ward  tents,  each  accommwlat- 
ing  thirty-six  patients;  a  kitchen,  a 
mess  and  sleeping  quarters,  also  tents. 
The  staff  is  composed  of  one  major 
(surgeon),  five  lieutenants  (also  sur¬ 
geons),  and  eighty  men.  Here  is  a 
hospital  capable  of  caring  for  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  patients  with  a 
staff  of  eighty-six  men  and  all  the 
necessary  surgical  paraphernalia,  cots, 
blankets,  tents,  cooking  utensils  and 
dozens  of  huge  cases  containing 
pharmaceutical  supplies;  yet  when 
word  is  received  to  move  forward  or 
retreat,  it  comes  down,  packs  up,  and 
moves  away  in  less  than  an  hour, 
leaving  nothing  behind. 

From  the  field-hospital  the  wounded 
are  sent  on  to  the  evacuation  hospital. 
This  is  designed  to  prevent  over-crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  field-hospital,  which  would 
happen  if  the  wounded  w’ere  allowed 
to  remain  there  even  during  the  early 
stages  of  convalescence.  The  evacua¬ 
tion  is  much  larger  than  the  field-hos¬ 
pital;  its  equii)ment  is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  all  the  wounded  sent  in 
from  four  field-hospitals,  constituting 
a  division.  Our  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  if  necessary,  to  supply 
two  such  hospitals  to  each  division. 
Each  of  these  hospitals  is  in  command 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  has  with 
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AN  AMBULANCE  DRESSING  STATION.  MEDICAL  MEN  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
EMERGENCY  OPERATING  AND  AMBULANCE-LOADING. 

A  COMPANY  OF  AMBULANCE  DRIVERS.  THESE  MEN  HAVE  ALREADY  WON  FAME 
IN  FRANCE  BY  THEIR  BRAVERY  AND  EFFiaENCY. 

AN  OPERATING  TENT  IN  A  HELD- HOSPITAL. 

him  a  major,  fourteen  captains  and  those  whose  w'ounds  wall  heal  within 
lieutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  a  short  time,  enabling  them  to  return 
.seventy-nine  men.  .All  the  patients  to  the  front,  and  those  who  are  p>er- 
here  are  divided  into  two  classes:  manently  disabled  for  service  or  whose 
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wounds  will  require  considerable  time 
to  heal.  It  is  the  latter  class  which  is 
sent  on  to  the  base  hospital,  the  former 


is  kept  in  the  evacuation  until  in  con¬ 
dition  to  reenter  the  trenches. 

The  evacuation  hospitals  are  located 


on  or  very  near  railways,  the  wounded 
being  carried  from  these  points  to  the 
base  hospitals  by  train.  Ambulances  can 
be  used  to  bring  the  wounded  from  the 
field  hospitals  to  the  evacuation,  as  the 
distance  is  rarely  more  than  six  miles; 
but  railways  are  necessary  to  carry 
them  from  the  latter  to  bases,  as  this 
journey  may  be  anywhere  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  miles. 

There  is  no  standard  form  for  a 
base  hospital.  It  may  be  under  can¬ 
vas,  it  may  be  constructed  hastily 
and  ine.xpensively,  or  it  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  building  conveniently 
located.  However,  the  following  per¬ 
sonnel  is  defined  by  the  medical  de¬ 
partment:  one  colonel  (commanding), 
one  major  (ojierating  surgeon),  eighteen 
captains  and  lieutenants  (two  of 
whom  are  assistant-surgeons,  one  a 
dentist,  the  others  assigned  as  ward 
officers),  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  forty-six  female  nurses.  Some 
of  our  base  hospitals  will  be  located 
in  or  near  Paris,  and  possibly  a  few 
will  be  established  in  England. 

When  our  wounded  reach  the  base 
hospital  they  will  remain  there  until 
entirely  recovered,  or,  in  the  case  of 
permanent  disability,  until  they  are  in 
position  to  be  sent  back  to  the  United 
States.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  place  where 
reconstruction  takes  place, and  is  a  home 
for  the  wounded  during  convalescence. 
Of  course  there  is  surgery  done  in  the 
base  hospital,  an  enormous  amount  of 
it,  but  not  the  kind  performed  in  field 
hospitals,  where  bullets  are  cut  out 
of  legs  and  arms,  bones  set  and  gashes 
sewed  up.  The  surgery  in  a  base  hos¬ 
pital  is  the  most  intricate,  tedious  and 
possibly  the  most  remarkable  done  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  It  is  here  that 
bullets  are  taken  from  the  brain,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lungs,  kidneys  or  re¬ 
gions  around  the  heart.  Alarvelous 
feats  are  accomplished.  After  a  bullet 
or  piece  of  shell  has  been  located  with 
the  X-ray,  the  base  hospital  surgeons 
can  be  relied  upon  to  remove  it,  if  it  is 
within  the  range  of  science  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  accomplish  it!  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  imply  superiority  of  a  base  sur¬ 
geon  over  those  working  in  the  field, 
but  the  former  has  the  time,  the  X-ray, 
the  bacteriological  laboratorj’,  and 
greater  operating  facilities. 

The  efficiency  of  our  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  its  perfect  organization,  individ¬ 
ual  proficiency,  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  is  not  a  recently  acquired 
condition.  It  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Long  before  the  United  States  Army 
went  to  France,  our  medical  department 
proved  its  ability  and  perfect  system, 
for  it  was  through  its  work  that  this 
Government  was  able  to  build  a  great 
military  machine.  Just  compare  the 
camps  of  i8q8  with  the  camps  of  1917 
— for  it  is  in  camps  or  cantonments  that 
an  army  is  built — you  will  find  as 
strong  a  contrast  as  between  black  and 


IMMUNIZING  OUR  TROOPS  AGAINST  SMALLPOX  AND  TYPHOID.  IT  REQUIRES  A 
CONSTANT  AND  VIGILANT  SANITARY  CAMPAIGN  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE  FROM 
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white,  day 
and  night,  or 
life  and 
death. 

This  is 
largely  due 
to  the  excel¬ 
lent  training 
which  our 
medical 
troops  have 
received  and 
are  receiving 
in  their  vari¬ 
ous  special 
camps. 

The  train¬ 
ing  of  first- 
aid  men  — 
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t  eriology, 
plastic  sur¬ 
gery,  X-ray, 
etc. 

.A  part  of 
the  training 
at  these  med- 
ical  camps 
includes  the 
setting-up 
and  operat¬ 
ing  of  ambu¬ 
lance  dress¬ 
ing  stations, 
field-hospi¬ 
tals,  evacua¬ 
tion  hospi¬ 
tals,  base 
hospitals. 
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JUDITH  OF  BLUE  LAKE  RANCH 

Gregory 

AUTHOR  OF  “UNDER  HANDICAP."  “THE  OUTLAID."  ETC. 


After  her  father’s  death,  Judith 
Sanford  takes  over  the  management 
of  Blue  Lake  Ranch,  and  with  it  “a  peck 
of  trouble.”  Bayne  Trevors,  who  has 
been  running  it  for  the  part  owners,  is 
working  deliberately  to  ruin  the  ranch  so 
that  the  Western  Lumber  Company,  a 
neighbor,  may  get  it  cheaply. 

Judith  dismisses  him;  but  he  continues 
his  plots  from  the  neighboring  ranch,  with 
all  the  powerful  backing  of  the  Lumber 
Company.  Disease  is  spread  among  the 
stock,  spies  are  planted  among  the  ranch¬ 
men.  many  of  whom  are  bribed  away,  and 
suspicion  is  sown  among  the  loyal  old 
employees  of  Sanford.  The  outlook  is 
black. 

On  her  side  Judith  has  only  her  courage, 
the  understanding  and  loyalty  of  Bud  Lee, 
her  young  horse-foreman,  and  two  older 
men,  Carson  and  Doc  Tripp,  who  worked 
under  Sanford.  Her  difficulties  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  other  part  owner.  Pollock 
Hampton,  a  young  man  about  town,  who 
with  his  guests— the  Langworthys,  and 
their  daughter,  Marcia,  and  two  artists, 
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Farris  and  Rogers — comes  to  settle  at 
the  ranch  to  escap)e  his  city  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Hampton,  who  is  well-meaning 
but  “soft,”  is  inclined  to  trust  Trevors, 
and  continues  to  be  friendly  with  him. 

Trevors’s  plots  grow  more  violent.  A 
messenger  returning  from  Rocky  Bend, 
with  the  ranch  salaries  on  pay-day.  is 
waylaid  and  robbed.  Lee  makes  a  second 
trip  to  Rocky  Bend  for  the  gold.  On  his 
return  his  horse  is  killed  under  him  by  a 
shot  from  the  cliffs;  but  he  arrives  in  time 
to  save  the  good  faith  of  the  men  in  Judith. 

Bud  Lee  and  Judith  are  ambushed  and 
attacked  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  hills.  They  take  refuge  in  a  cabin 
retreat,  besieged  by  Trevors’s  henchmen, 
among  whom  is  a  rascal  named  Quinnion, 
who,  Judith  believes,  murdered  her  father. 
After  hours  they  are  rescued  by  Hampton. 

The  cabin,  with  its  books  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  built  by  Lee  as  a  retreat,  gives  Judith 
a  first  glimpse  of  another,  mysterious  side 
of  the  young  foreman’s  life.  Lee.  who 
had  been  somewhat  smitten  by  Marcia 
Langworthy  as  his  feminine  ideal,  also  finds 


himself  increasingly  attracted  to  Judith. 

.  .At  a  party  given  for  Marcia,  Lee  is 
recognized  by  Farris  as  an  old ’chum,  once 
wealthy,  but  ruined  by  the  treachery-  of 
friends  and  forced  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
Farris  pleads  with  him  to  return  to  his  old 
life,  but  Lee  refuses. 

That  night  Lee  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
spell  of  Judith’s  charm,  and  in  an  im¬ 
petuous  moment  kisses  her.  In  his  remorse¬ 
ful  mood  later  he  learns  that  Quinnion 
has  been  defaming  Judith’s  character 
because  of  the  siege  in  the  cabin.  He 
rides  with  Carson  to  Rocky  Bend,  traces 
Quinnion  to  a  dangerous  dive,  and  after  a 
gun  duel  in  the  dark  makes  Quinnion 
retract.  Quinnion  vows  revenge. 

The  atmosphere  of  treachery  about  the 
ranch  thickens.  Lee  and  Carson  are 
suddenly  ordered  by  Hampton  to  prepare 
the  ranch  stock  for  immediate  sale  to  a 
firm  known  to  be  friendly  with  Trevors. 
Judith  is  missing.  The  orders,  Lee  finds, 
apparently  come  from  her  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  But  Lee  suspects  foul  play,  and 
takes  a  determined  stand  before  Hampton. 


chapter  EIGHTEEN  (Continued)  the  veranda.  Now  Hampton,  Carson  as  you  imagine 

and  I  want  a  look  at  Miss  Sanford’s  And  I  won’t  g< 
^ '^I'AMPTON  lifted  swift  eyes,  room.  Come  with  us,  will  you?”  Judith’s  room.” 

sensing  something  stern  and  “I’m  damned  if  I  will!”  cried  the  “Come  on,  ( 
i'l  '>  ominous  in  this  silent  ap-  boy  hotly.  “I  don’t  know  what  you  Hampton  want 

^  proach.  are  up  to,  but  I’m  boss  here  and  I’m  But  the  youn 

“We  want  to  talk  things  over  with  giving  orders,  not  taking  them.  If  his  face  flushed, 
you,”  began  Lee.  there’s  any  reason  in  all  this.  I’ve  got  “You’ll  get  c 

“If  you’ve  come  to  bulldoze  me  out  the  right  to  know  what  it  is.”  it  quick!”  he  ( 

of  that  deal  in  the  morning,”  retorted  “Yes,”  answered  Lee.  thoughtfully,  think  for  one 
Himpton,  his  eyes  showing  fight,  “you  “You’ve  got  the  right.  I  just  don’t  stand  for  you 
might  as  well  keep  still.  I’m  going  to  like  the  looks  of  affairs,  Hampton.  I  you’re  mistakei 
sell.”  don’t  believe  all  that  I  hear.  I  don’t  -\t  a  look  fn 

“I  don’t  know  that  you’d  exactly  believe  Miss  Sanford  sent  that  wire,  quickly  forwai 

call  it  bulldozing,”  smiled  Lee,  deter-  I  don’t  believe  she  is  in  San  Francisco,  stoorl  between 
mined  to  be  pleasant  with  the  young  I  do  believe  that  your  friend  Trevors  “You  come 

fellow  as  long  as  possible.  “But  you’ve  has  got  hold  of  her  somehow,  and  that  no  longer  sough 
got  sense  enough  to  listen  to  reason,  he  is  playing  you  for  a  sucker.  That’s  keep  still  or  we 
Hampton.”  our  reason  in  this.  Now  will  you  come  a  yard  of  cloth. 

“Have  I?”  jeered  Pollock.  “Thanks.”  with  us  to  her  room?”  With  right  ai 

“If  Miss  Sanford  wants  the  deal  to  “Trevors?”  said  Hampton.  Then  he  lagging  feet  am 
go  through,”  continued  Lee,“why,  then,  laughed.  “You  are  like  the  rest.  Bud.  went  Ijetween 
of  course,  through  it  goes.  If  she  Trevors  is  a  gentleman,  and  you  try  an  instant  onl; 
doesn’t,  there’s  going  to  be  no  sale.”  to  make  him  a  crook.  Such  a  scheme  with  a  snort 
“I  tell  you  she  wired  futilit 

me  to  sell;  I  showed  you  himsel 

the  telegram - ”  Jusi 

“But  you  didn’t  prove  result 

to  me  that  she  sent  it.  room. 

You  didn’t  know  yourself  hoped 

whether  it  had  been  him  s( 

her  or  Doan,  Rock-  Qui 

Haight,  or  throuj 

Trevors  or  the 
himself.”  He  took 

up  the  telephone  and  said  had  b 

into  it,  “Western  Union,  Simps 

Rocky  Bend.  .  .  .  That  rosebi 

you,  Benton?  This  is  morni 

Lee  of  the  Blue  Lake.  ^  Simps 

We  want  to  get  in  com-  search 

munication  with  Miss  ing  sc 

Judith  Sanford,  some-  snake 

where  in  San  Francisco.  windo 

Send  this  message  to  every  *  ’  a  sort 

hotel  there,  will  you?  .And 

rush  it:  Wlust  have  word  Hamp 

with  you  immediately.  Im-  standi 

portant.  Telephone.^  Got  ‘  Carso 

it?  Oh,  sign  it,  Carson  ' < them 

and — and  Tripp.  Rush  IT 

it,  I  tell  you,  Benton.  .And 

them 

.  apoloj 

Nei 

“She  might  be  share 

V  i  s  i  t  i  n  g  w’  i  t  h  '  '*  an.xiel 

friends,”  muttered  sough 

Hampton,  little 

pleased  the  '  dith  t 

Lee  ^ 

she 

to  f  here 

ac-  I  throu 

Simpson?”  asked  Simp; 

Lee.  ,  thoro 

“Gone  to  bed,”  ^ 

answered  Hamp-  quest 

DOC  a  cha 

“ AT.'o.T  ACROSS  THE  MILES  nimr. 

.\nd  Miss  Lang-  between  the  low. 

worthy  is  still  on  er  and  upper  end  ’  ■-  little 
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Impaled  on  a  sharp  file 
was  a  sheet  of  note-paper. 
The  note  was  brief,  type¬ 
written,  even  to  the  signa¬ 
ture —  that  of  Doc  Tripp. 
It  ran: 

Dear  Judith: 

I  am  afraid  of  a  new  trouble. 
Have  spotted  another  one  of  T’s 
gang  working  for  us.  Also  have 
got  a  bullet-hole  in  my  right  hand. 
Nothing  serious  so  far.  Come 
down  right  away.  Don’t  let  any 
one  see  you  as  I  want  to  spring 
a  surprise  on  them.  Am  not 
even  using  the  telephone,  as  I've 
a  notion  they  are  watching  me. 
Hurry.  Tripp. 


ALL  DAY  THEY  FOUGHT  THEIR  WAY  ALONG  THUNDEROUS  RAVINES. 


place?  But,  again,  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  start  suspicion  and  surmise  in 
other  minds  if,  after  all,  there  were  no 
true  cause  for  it.  Judith' w/g/i/  be  in 
San  Francisco;  she  might  have  sent  the 
order  to  sell. 

“Chances  is  we’re  smellin’  powder 
where  there  wasn’t  no  shot,”  said  Car- 
son  hesitatingly. 

“Bright  boyl”  mocked  Hampton. 
“You’ll  make  a  great  little  gumshoe 
artist  one  of  these  days.” 

Had  Bud  Lee  not  loved  Judith  as  he 
did,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  it 
well  might  have  been  that  he  and 
Carson  and  Hampton  would  have  gone 
out  of  the  room  knowing  no  more  than 
when  they  had  come  in.  But  it  seemed 


to  Lee  that  the  room  which  knew  Judith 
so  intimately,  was  seeking  to  open  its 
dumb  lips  to  whisper  to  him  of  danger 
to  her.  He  had  come  here  troubled  for 
her;  he  stood,  looking  about  him 
frowningly,  his  heart  heavy,  fear  mount¬ 
ing  within  him.  And  at  length  he 
found  a  sign. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  was  Judith’s  writing-table,  opened 
letters,  pen  and  ink,  a  pad  of  paper. 
Lee  stepped  to  it.  If  she  had  been 
lured  away  after  nightfall,  then  some 
message  had  come  to  her.  If  that 
message  had  come  by  word  of  mouth, 
there  was  no  need  seeking  it;  if  it  had 
been  a  note,  fate  might  have  kept  it 
here. 


“Come  back  to  the  office,” 
said  Lee  bluntly.  And  well 
in  front  of  Carson  and 
Hampton,  who  stared  won- 
deringly  at  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  went  to  the  office 
telephone  and  called  for 
Tripp. 

“How’s  your  hand?”  he 
asked  when  Tripp  answered. 

“.•Ml  right,”  replied  Tripp. 
“Why?” 

“Get  it  hurt?” 

“No.” 

“Did  you  write  Miss 
Sanford  a  hurry’-up  note 
within  the  last  few  davs?” 
“No.” 

“Sure  of  that.  Doc?  Type¬ 
written  note?” 

“Of  course  I’m  sure,” 
snapped  T ripp.  “What’s 
wrong?” 

“God  knows,”  answered 
Lee  shortly.  “But  you’d 
better  come  up  here  and 
come  on  the  jump.  Also, 
keep  your  mouth  shut  until 
you  can  get  a  chance  to  talk 
with  me  or  Carson.” 

He  clicked  up  the  receiver 
and  turned  terrible  eyes  on 
the  two  men  watching  him. 

“They’’ve  got  her,”  he 
said  slowly.  “They’ve  got 
her,  Carson.  They’ve  had 
her  since  Saturday  night. 
Good  God!” 

Carson  read  the^  note. 
Only  then  did  it  pa.ss  into 
Hampton’s  hands.  The  boy,  angered 
at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
ignored,  insulted  in  his  sense  of  dignity 
by'  those  words  of  Lee’s  to  Tripp: 
“Talk  with  me  or  Carson,”  seeing  the 
reins  of  power  being  snatched  from  his 
hands,  was  speechless  with  wrath. 

“You  fellows  have  butted  in  all  I’ll 
stand  for!”  he  cried  at  them,  his  shut 
fists  shaking.  “I  tell  you  I’m  running 
this  outfit  and  what  I  say  goes.  I  don’t 
believe  that  Trevors  or  any  man  living 
would  do  a  trick  like  that.  I  tell  you 
it’s  ridiculous.  And,  no  matter  where 
Judith  is,  when  she  is  not  here  I  run  the 
ranch.  I  need  money;  she  needs 
money;  w'e’ve  got  a  fair  chance  to  sell; 

(Continufd  ott  page  70) 
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The  Future  of 
The  Republic 

Our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Republic  Tire 
is  as  firm  as  our  faith  in  the  nation  whose 
name  it  bears. 

We  too,  have  held  steadfastly  to  high  ideals, 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  splendid  significance 
of  the  name  Republic. 

We  have  a  conviction  that,  in  business  as  in 
statesmanship,  soon  or  late,  right  principles 
prevail. 

The  men  who  founded  this  business  began 
it  with  an  honest  intention — with  a  simple 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  a  good  tire. 

We  are  reaping  the  reward  of  their  stub¬ 
born  conviction  that  people  will  discriminate 
in  favor  of  an  honest  product. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  now,  that  Republic 
Tires  do  last  longer. 

We  are  sure  of  the  future  of  Republic  Tires 
because  we  are  trying  to  be  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past. 

Republic  Inner  Tube*,  both  Black-Line  Red  and 
Cray,  have  a  reputation  for  Ireedom  from  trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Obk> 
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r\'e  passed  my  word  we  are  going  to 
sell;  and  by  God,  we  are  going  to  sell.” 

In  another  mood,  Hampton  would 
not  have  spoken  this  way.  In  another 
mood  and  with  time  for  argument.  Bud 
Lee  would  have  e.xpostulated  with  him. 
Now,  however,  Lee  said  tersely: 

“Carson,  it’s  up  to  you  and  me.  Get 
the  boys  out,  to  the  last  man  of  them. 
Turn  every  hoof  of  cattle  and  horses 
back  into  the  Upper  End.  We’ve  got 
to  do  it  to-night.  Get  them  into  the 
little  valley  above  the  plateau.  We 
can  hold  them  there,  even  if  they  try 
to  force  our  hands,  which  will  Ije  like 
them.  I  take  this  to  be  Trevors’s  last 
big  play.  And,  by  thunder,  he  has 
mighty  near  gotten  away  with  it!” 

“Don’t  you  dare  do  it!”  blazed  out 
young  Hampton.  “Carson,  you  take 
orders  from  me.  Get  out  of  this  house 
and  leave  the  stock  where  they  are.  In 
the  morning - ” 

“Go  ahead,  Carson,”  cut  in  Lee’s 
hard  voice.  “I’ll  take  care  of  Hampton 
here.” 

“You  will,  will  you?”  cried  Hampton. 

With  one  bound  he  was  at  the  table, 
jerking  open  a  drawer.  As  it  came 
open,  as  his  hand  sought  the  weapon 
lying  there.  Bud  Lee  was  on  him.  Bud 
Lee’s  hands  like  iron  on  his  shoulders, 
throwing  him  back.  Carson  looked  at 
them  a  moment,  then  went  to  the  door. 

“You’re  right,  Bud,”  he  said  calmly 
as  he  went  out. 

Lee,  forcing  himself  to  show  a  calm¬ 
ness  like  Carson’s,  said  gently  to  Hamp¬ 
ton: 

“Can’t  you  see  the  play?  It’s  up 
to  you  to  kick  in  and  stop  it.  There’s 
a  telephone;  call  up  the  buyers  in 
Rocky  Bend.  They’re  there  now,  or  at 
least  their  drivers  are,  if  they’re  com¬ 
ing  out  here  in  the  morning.  Tell  them 
the  deal  is  off - ” 

“Can’t  I  see?’’  said  Hampton,  writh¬ 
ing  out  of  Lee’s  hands,  on  his  way  to  the 
door.  “You  bet  I  can  see!  If  you  and 
Carson  think  that  you  can  run  me - ” 

Then,  for  good  and  all,  Lee  gave 
over  trj'ing  to  influence  Hampton. 
There  was  too  much  to  lie  done  to  waste 
time.  He  drew  Hampton  back,  forc¬ 
ing  him  against  the  wall.  .\s  he  tried 
to  call  out,  Lee’s  hand  over  his  mouth 
smothered  his  words. 

“You’re  coming  with  me,”  he  said 
sharply.  “Right  now.” 

Though  he  struggled,  Hampton  was 
little  more  than  a  baby  in  the  horse- 
foreman’s  muscular  grip.  Tripped,  with 
a  heel  behind  his  calf,  he  fell  heavily, 
Lee  ujjon  him.  Both  arms  were  pinioned 
behind  him,  and  Lee’s  neckerchief 
thrust  into  his  mouth.  He  writhed  in 
impotent  rage.  His  outcries  died  in 
his  throat,  the  loudest  of  them  not 
reaching  Marcia’s  ears  above  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  her  rocking-chair.  Lee  still  held 
Hampton’s  tied  hands  gripped  in  his 
own.  So  the  two  men  went  out  the 
back  door,  down  toward  the  corrals, 
Lee  pushing  Hampton. 


Seeing  men  hurrying  from  the  bunk- 
house  to  the  stables  under  Carson’s 
snapping  orders,  Lee  called  out  for 
Tommy  Burkitt.  And  in  a  moment, 
with  bulging  eyes,  Burkitt  came  run- 
ning. 

“Bring  out  three  horses,  saddled. 
Tommy,”  Lee  commanded,  giving  no 
explanation.  “Hurry,  and  keep  your 
mouth  shut.” 

Burkitt  obeyed  Lee  as  he  always  did, 
silently  and  unquestioningly.  Very 
soon  he  returned,  riding,  leading  two 
saddled  horses. 

“Get  into  the  saddle,  Hampton,”  said 
Lee  sternly.  “There’s  no  time  for 
nonsense.  Get  up  or  I’ll  put  you 
up.” 

“Curse  you.”  Hampton  said  in 
smothered  anger,  his  tone  making  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  indistinct  mutter. 
But  he  climbed  into  the  saddle. 

“Come  on.  Tommy.”  Lee,  too,  was 
up,  his  hand  on  Hampton’s  reins. 
“We’re  going  up  to  the  old  cabin. 
You’re  going  to  ride  herd  on  Hampton 
while  I  do  something  else.  I’ll  tell  you 
everything  when  we  get  there.” 

So  they  rode  into  the  night,  headed 
toward  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Upper 
End.  Hampton  and  Lee  side  by  side. 
Tommy  Burkitt  staring  after  them  as 
he  followed.  No  longer '  were  Bud 
Lee’s  thoughts  with  his  captive,  nor 
with  the  herds  Carson’s  men  were  driv¬ 
ing  back  to  the  higher  pastures.  They 
were  entirely  for  Judith,  and  they  were 
filled  with  fear.  She  had  been  gone  for 
three  full  days;  she  was  somewhere  in 
the  clutches  of  Trevors  or  one  of  his 
cutthroats.  He  thought  of  her,  of  Quin- 
nion’s  red-rimmed,  evil  eyes,  and  as  he 
had  not  prayed  in  all  the  years  of  his 
life  Bud  Lee  prayed  that  night. 

CHAPTER  MXETEEX 

Trevors’s  Last  Play 

O  BUD  LEE  that  night  was  the 
longest  he  had  ever  lived  through. 
For  he  had  to  curb  his  chafing  will, 
hold  his  restless  btxiy  in  activity 
though  he  was  powerless  to  restrain 
the  thoughts  which  came  and  went  like 
horrible  nightmares. 

He  had  left  Hampton  securely  bound 
and  under  Tommy  Burkitt’s  watchful 
eyes,  and  had  gone  straight  back  to  the 
ranch-house.  Marcia  was  not  'yet  in 
bed  and  he  made  his  first  call  u|X)n  her. 
Marcia  was  delighted,  then  vaguely  jier- 
turbed,  as  Lee  made  known  his  errand 
without  giving  any  reason.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  note  from  Judith.  Marcia 
brought  it,  wondering.  He  carried  it 
with  him  to  Judith’s  office,  comparing 
it  carefully  with  scraps  of  her  hand¬ 
writing  which  he  had  found  there.  The 
result  of  his  study  was  what  he  had 
expected:  the  writing  of  the  note  to 
Marcia  was  sufficiently  like  Judith’s  to 
pass  muster  to  an  uncritical  eye;  look¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  what  it  purported  to  be, 
a  very  hasty  scrawl.  But  Lee  knew 


that  Judith  had  not  written  it.  Even 
Marcia  must  know  that,  if  she  exam¬ 
ined  it  closely.  Lee  slipped  it  into  his 
pcK'ket. 

Tripp  was  waiting  for  him,  impatient 
and  worried,  when  he  came  back  from 
the  Upper  End.  From  Trij)p  he  learned 
that  one  of  the  men,  a  fellow  the  Ijoys 
called  Yellow- jacket,  had  unexjK'ctedly 
asked  for  his  time  Saturday  afternoon 
and  had  left  jthe  ranch,  saying  that  he 
was  sick. 

“He’s  the  chap  who  brought  the  fake 
note  from  you,”  said  Lee.  “It’s  open 
and  shut,  Doc.  Another  one  of  Tre¬ 
vors’s  men  that  we  ought  to  have  fired 
long  ago.  The  one  thing  I  can’t  get,  is 
why  he  didn’t  do  a  finished  job  of  it 
and  hang  around  until  Miss  Sanford 
left,  then  get  away  with  the  note.  It 
would  have  left  no  evidence  })ehind 
liim.” 

“She  must  have  locked  her  door  and 
windows  when  she  went  out,”  was 
Tripp’s  solution.  “.And  probably  he 
didn’t  hang  around  wasting  time  and 
taking  chances.” 

Tripp’s  boyish  face  had  lost  its  youth¬ 
ful  look.  His  eyes,  meeting  Lee’s 
steadily,  had  in  them  an  expression 
like  Lee’s.  Neither  man  spoke  his 
thoughts,  neither  gave  a  sign,  beyond 
that  look,  of  the  fear  in  his  heart. 

“If  it’s  Quinnion — ”  Tripp  had 
begun.  Then  he  had  suddenly  stopped. 

T  EE  and  Tripp  were  together  in  the 

'  office  not  above  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  Tripp  left  to  return  to  the  Lower 
End,  to  get  the  rest  of  the  men  out,  to 
help  in  the  big  drive  of  cattle  and  horses 
which  must  be  returned  to  the  shut-in 
valleys  of  the  Upper  End.  Lee  went 
to  the  bunk-house,  slijjped  revolver 
and  cartridges  into  his  pockets,  took 
a  rifle  and  rtxle  again  to  the  old  cabin. 

“It’s  Trevors’s  big,  last  play,’’  he 
told  himself  gravely,  over  and  over. 
“He’ll  be  backing  it  up  strong,  playing 
his  hand  for  all  that  there’s  in  it,  and 
he’ll  have  taken  time  and  care  to  fill 
in  his  hand  so  that  we’re  bucking  a 
royal  flush.  And  there’s  only  one  way 
to  beat  a  royal  flush,  and  that’s  with  a 
gun.  But  I  can’t  quite  see  the  whole 
play,  Trevors;  I  can’t  quite  see  it.” 

There  were  enough  men  to  do  the 
night’s  work  without  him  and  Tommy 
Burkitt,  and  Lee  gave  no  thought  now 
to  Carson,  swearing  in  the  darkness  of 
some  shadow'-filled  gorge.  He  did  not 
know'  what  the  morrow’s  work  would 
be  for  him,  but  he  made  his  prepara¬ 
tions  none  the  less,  eager  for  the  com¬ 
ing  daw'n.  He  fried  many  slices  of 
bacon  while  Hampton  glared  at  him  and 
Tommy  watched  him  interestedly;  he 
made  a  light,  compact  lunch,  such  as 
best  “sticks  to  a  man’s  ribs,”  wrapped 
it  in  heaw  paper  and  slipi^ed  the  pack¬ 
age  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.  He 
completed  his  equipment  with  a  fresh 
bag  of  tobacco  and  many  matches. 
He  loaded  his  rifle,  added  a  plentiful 
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supply  of  ammunition  to  his  outfit  from 
the  box  on  the  shelf.  Then  he  went  out¬ 
side  to  be  alone,  to  frown  at  the  black 
wall  of  the  night,  to  think,  to  await 
the  (lawn. 

"I'm  coming  to  you,  Judith  girl," 
he  whispered  over  and  over  to  himself. 

Dawn  trembled  over  the  mountain 
tops,  grew  pale  rose  and  warm  pink 
and  glorious  red  in  the  eastern  sky,  and 
Bud  Lee,  throwing  down  his  coiled  rope 
which  had  been  put  into  service  a  dozen 
timo  during  the  night,  said  shortly: 

s.  I'll  leave  vou 
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"Here  we  camp,  lx)y 
my  fried  bacon.  Tommy,  and  take  the 
saw  with  me.  You're  not  even  to  light 
a  fire.  .And  you're  to  stick  here  until 
I  come  for  you." 

They  had  traveled  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
mounting  higher  and  higher  until  now, 
in  a  nest  of  crags  and  cliffs,  on  a  flank 
of  Devil's  Mountain,  they  could  l(K>k 
far  to  the  westward  and  catch  brief 
glimpses  of  the  river  from  Blue  Lake 
slipping  out  of  the  shadows.  They  had 
gone  a  way  which  Lee  knew  intimately, 
traveling  a  trail  which  brought  them 
again  and  again  under  broken  cliffs, 
where  they  must  use  hands  and  feet 
manfully,  and  now  and  then  make  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  loop  of  rope  cast  up  over  an 
outjutting  crag. 

"They'll  never  follow  us  here,  : 
Tommy,”  he  said  confidently.  “If 
they  do.  you’ve  got  the  drop  on  them 
and  you’ve  got  a  rifle.  You  know  what 
to  do.  Tommy,  old  man.”  ; 

"I  know.  Bud,”  said  Tommy,  his 
eyes  shining.  For  never  before  had 
Bud  Lee  called  him  that — “old  man.” 

Long  ago  the  gag  had  been  removed 
from  Hampton's  mouth.  Long  ago, 
conseciuently.  Hampton  had  said  his 
say,  had  made  his  promises.  When  he 
got  out  of  this — glory  to  l)e!  wouldn’t 
he  square  the  deal,  thoughi  Did  Lee  i 
know  what  kidnaping  was?  That  I 
there  were  such  things  as  laws,  such  I 
places  as  prisons? 

"Here,”  said  Lee.  not  unkindly,  “I’ll 
loosen  the  rope  about  your  wrists. 
That’s  all  the  chances  we’re  going  to 
take  with  you.  Come,  be  a  sport,  my 
lx)y.  You’re  the  right  sort  inside; 
just  as  s(X)n  as  this  fracas  is  over,  when 
you  know  that  we  were  right  and  that 
all  this  is  a  put-up  job  on  you.  your 
friend  Trevors  playing  you  for  a  sucker 
and  getting  Miss  Sanford  out  of  the 
way.  you’ll  say  we  were  right  and  I 
know  it.” 

“That  so?”  snapped  Hampton.  “You 
just  start  now  and  keep  going.  Bud 
Lee.  if  you  don’t  want  to  do  time  in  the 

juK” 

Tommy  Burkitt.  staring  back  across 
the  broken  miles  of  mountain,  canon 
and  forest,  his  eyes  frowning,  was  mut¬ 
tering: 

“L(X)k  at  that.  Bud.  What  do  you 
make  of  it?” 

For  a  little  Lee  did  not  answer.  He  ‘ 
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and  Tommy  and  Hampton,  standing 
among  the  rocks,  turned  their  eyes 
together  toward  the  hills  rimming  in 
the  northern  side  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch. 

“1  make  out,”  said  Lee  slowly,  “that 
Trevors  means  business  and  that  Car- 
son  has  got  his  work  cut  out  for  him 
this  morning.  Tommy.” 

For  the  thing  which  had  caught  the 
boy’s  eyes  was  a  blaze  on  the  ridge,  its 
flames  leaping  and  licking  at  the  thin¬ 
ning  darkness,  its  smoke  a  black 
smudge  on  the  horizon,  staining  the  glow 
of  the  dawn.  And  farther  along  the 
same  ridge  was  a  second  blaze,  smaller 
with  distance,  but  growing  as  it  licked 
at  theory  brush.  Still  farther  a  third. 

“If  that  fire  ever  gets  a  good  start,” 
muttered  Lee  heavily,  “it’s  going  to 
sweep  the  ranch.  God  knows  where 
it  will  stop.  And  just  how  Carson  is 
going  to  fight  fire  with  one  hand  and 
hold  his  stock  with  the  other,  I  don’t 
know.” 

But  even  then  he  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  the  ranch,  sweeping  the 
ragged  jumble  of  mountains  about 
him.  Judith  was  gone.  Judith  needed 
him  and  he  did  not  dare  try  to  estimate 
the  soreness  of  her  need.  What  did 
it  matter  that  Carson  and  Tripp  and 
the  rest  had  their  problems  to  face 
back  there?  There  w'as  only  one  thing 
in  all  of  the  wdde  \vorld  that  mattered. 
.\nd  he  did  not  ev'en  know  where  she 
was,  north,  south,  east  or  west!  Some¬ 
where  in  these  mountains,  no  doubt. 
But  where,  when  a  man  might  ride  a 
hundred  miles  this  way  or  that  and 
have  no  sign  if  he  passed  within  calling 
distance  of  her? 

In  his  heart  Bud  Lee  prayed,  as  he 
had  prayed  last  night,  asking  God  that 
he  might  come  to  Judith.  And  it 
seemed  to  him,  standing  close  to  God 
on  the  rocky  heights,  that  his  prayer 
had  Ijeen  heard  and  answered.  For, 
far  off  to  the  east,  still  further  in  the 
solitude  of  the  mountains,  rising  from 
a  rugged  peak,  a  thin  line  of  smoke  rose 
into  the  paling  sky. 

It  might  be  that  Judith  was  there. 
It  might  be  that  she  was  scores  of  miles 
from  the  beckoning  smoke.  Bud  Lee 
had  asked  a  sign  and  there,  like  a  slen¬ 
der  finger  pointing  to  the  brightening 
sky,  was  a  sign. 

He  stooped  swiftly  for  rifle  and  rope 
and  packet  of  bacon. 

“Where  you  goin’.  Bud?”  asked 
Tommy. 

“To  Judith,”  answered  Bud  Lee 
gently. 

For  in  his  heart  was  that  faith  which 
is  born  of  love. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY 

Judith  in  Trouble 

JUDITH  life  had  changed  from 
a  pleasant  game  in  the  sunshine 
to  a  hideous  nightmare.  In  a  few 
dragging  hours  she  had  come  to  know 
incredulity,  anxiety,  miser\-,  dejection. 


black  hopelessness,  and  icy  terror.  She 
had  come  to  look  through  a  man’s 
eyes  at  that  which  lay  in  his  heart, 
to  feel  for  the  first  time  in  her  fear¬ 
less  life  that  the  fortitude  was  slipping 
out  of  her  bosom,  that  the  strength 
was  melting  in  her. 

She  lay  on  a  rude  bed  of  fir-boughs, 
an  utter,  impenetrable  blackness  as  of 
a  night  in  hell  like  weight  on  her  eye¬ 
balls.  When  it  was  silent  about  her, 
and  for  the  most  part  silence  reigned 
with  the  oppressive  gloom,  she  yearned 
so  for  a  little  sound  that  she  moved 
her  foot  along  the  rock  floor  under  her 
or  snapped  a  dry  twig  between  'her 
fingers  or  even  listened  eagerly  for  the 
coming  of  the  terrible  woman  w’ho  was 
her  jailer. 

Gropingly,  again  and  again  she  w’ent 
over  in  her  thoughts  the  long  journey 
here,  seeking  fruitlessly  to  know'  whether 
she  had  come  north,  south  or  east  from 
the  ranch-house.  It  was  one  of  these 
three  directions,  for  there  were  no  such 
mountains  as  these  to  the  w'est,  no  such 
monster  cliffs,  no  deep  cavern  reaching 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  sense 
that,  even  w'ere  she  freed,  she  had  no 
slightest  idea  where  she  was,  which  way 
she  must  go,  stunned  her. 

“Will  I  go  mad  after  a  while?”  she 
w'ondered  miserably.  “.\m  I  already 
going  mad?  O  God,  have  mercy  on 


"T^ROM  the  instant  when,  Saturday 
night,  she  had  been  gripped  sudden¬ 
ly  in  a  man’s  strong  arms,  when  another 
man  had  smothered  her  outcry,  she  had 
known  in  her  heart  that  Bayne  Trevors 
was  taking  his  desperate  chance  in  the 
game.  But  in  the  darkness  she  had 
had  only  the  two  vague  blurs  of  their 
bodies  to  guess  at.  They  had  been 
masked;  her  own  eyes  were  covered,  a 
bandage  brought  tightly  over  them, 
her  mouth  gagged,  her  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  her,  her  body  lifted  into  the  saddle, 
all  in  a  moment.  Neither  man  had 
spoken.  Then,  tied  in  the  saddle,  she 
only  knew'  that  she  was  riding,  that 
one  man  rode  in  front  of  her,  leading 
her  horse,  the  other  following  close 
behind.  The  sense  of  direction  which 
she  had  lost  in  those  first  five  minutes 
she  had  nev'er  been  given  opportunity 
to  regain.  She  might,  even  now,  be  a 
gunshot  from  her  own  ranch;  she 
might  be  twenty  miles  from  it. 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  Saturday 
night  they  had  ridden;  and  when  trails 
died  under  them  and  rocks  rose  steeply, 
they  w'alked.  Not  once  did  she  hear 
a  man’s  voice;  not  once  did  she  know 
whether  it  was  Trevors  himself,  or 
Quinnion  or  some  utter  stranger  who 
forced  her  into  this  hiding. 

But  just  before  daw'n  she  had  know'n. 
At  first  she  had  struggled  like  a  captive 
panther,  fierce  and  angry  and  knowing 
less  fear  than  rage.  After  that,  she 
obeyed  quietly.  Coolness  and  shrewd 
saneness  succeeding  the  outburst,  told 


her  that  she  could  only  bide  her  time. 

It  had  been  only  an  hour  betore  they 
came  here  when  she  had  learned  who 
the  silent  man  w'as.  .\t  the  last  there 
was  but  one,  and  she  did  not  know 
when  the  other  had  left,  whether  he 
had  gone  aw'ay  with  the  horses  when 
they  had  been  forced  to  dismount, 
or  whether  he  had  gone  his  w'ay  at  the 
last  moment. 

They  w'ere  climbing  cliffs  now,  now 
going  down  into  chasms,  now  following 
a  roaring  creek  or  making  their  way 
along  the  spine  of  some  rocky  ridge. 
The  man  w'ith  her  w’as  masked,  his  eyes 
rather  guessed  at  than  seen  through 
the  slits  of  his  bandanna  handkerchief. 
He  had  jerked  the  bandage  from  her 
eyes,  since  blindfolded  she  would  make 
such  poor  progress.  But  still  he  guarded 
his  tongue. 

“He  would  speak,”  she  thought,“but 
that  I  would  recognize  his  voice.  Trev¬ 
ors  or  Quinnion?  Which?” 

'Tj'EELING  the  first  quick  spurt  of 
hope  when  she  saw  that  there  w'as 
but  one  man  to  deal  with,  she  w'as  aquiv- 
er  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  flight. 
But  that  hope  died  swiftly  as  she  rec¬ 
ognized  that  no  such  opportunity  was 
to  be  granted  her.  Once  she  paused, 
looking  to  a  possible  leap  over  a  low 
ledge  and  escape  in  a  thick  bit  of  tim¬ 
ber.  But  the  tw'o  eyes  through  the 
slits  in  the  improvised  mask  had  been 
keen  and  quick,  a  heavy  hand  w'as  laid 
on  her  arm,  she  felt  the  fingers  bite  into 
her  flesh  as  he  sought  to  drive  into  her 
a  full  comprehension  of  his  grim  deter¬ 
mination  that  she  should  not  escape. 

It  was  when  they  had  clambered 
high  upon  a  mass  of  tumbled  boulders, 
topping  a  ridge,  that  Judith  had  seen 
the  man’s  face.  Docilely  she  had 
obeyed  his  gestures  for  an  hour;  now, 
suddenly,  maddened  at  the  silence  and 
the  mask  over  his  face,  she  sprang 
unexpectedly  upon  him,  shoving  him 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  had  stepped, 
snatching  at  the  mask  as  she  did  so. 
For  the  first  time  she  heard  his  voice, 
cursing  her  coolly  as  he  gripped  at  her 
and  held  her. 

It  was  Bayne  Trevors,  at  last  come 
out  into  the  open,  his  mask  torn  from 
his  face,  his  eyes  hard  on  hers. 

“It’s  just  as  well  that  you  know 
whom  you  are  up  against,”  he  said  as 
he  held  her  with  his  hand  heavy  on  hei 
shrinking  shoulder. 

Summoning  all  of  the  reckless  fear¬ 
lessness  which  W'as  her  birthright,  she 
laughed  at  him  coolly,  laughed  as  the 
two  stood  against  the  skyline,  upon 
the  barren  breast  of  a  lonesome  land. 

“So  you  are  a  fool,  after  all,  Bayne 
Trevors!”  she  jeered  at  him.  “Fool 
enough  to  mix  first-hand  in  a  dangerous 
undertaking.” 

Trevors  shrugged. 

“Yes?”  He  slipped  the  handker¬ 
chief  into  his  pocket  and  stared  at  her 
with  a  glint  of  anger  in  the  blue  gray 
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of  his  eyes.  He  lifted  his  broad  shoul¬ 
ders.  ‘‘Or  wise  man  enough  to  do  my 
own  work  when  needs  be,  and  when 
I’d  have  no  bungling?  I’m  going  to 
square  with  you,  girl.  Square  with 
vou  for  meddling,  for  a  bullet-hole  in 
each  shoulder.  If  there’s  a  fool  in  our 
little  junketing  party,  it’s  a  girl  who 
thought  she  could  handle  a  man’s-size 
job.” 

They  went  on,  over  the  ridge  and 
down.  Judith  made  no  second  attempt 
to  surprise  him,  for  always  his  eyes 
watched  her.  Xor  did  she  seek  to  hold 
back,  to  loiter,  to  in  any  way  hamper 
him  now.  For,  swiftly  adjusting  her¬ 
self  to  the  new  conditions,  she  made 
her  first  decision:  Trevors  did  think 
her  a  “f(X)l  of  a  girl,”  Trevors  did 
sneer  at  her  helplessness  in  that  man’s 
way  of  his.  Let  him  think  her  a  little 
fool;  let  him  hold  her  in  his  contempt; 
let  him  grow  to  think  her  cowed  and 
afraid  and  helpless.  Then,  when  the 
time  came - 

AG.MN  she  had  been  blindfolded; 

seeing  the  look  in  T revors’s  eyes  she 
had  offered  no  objection,  .\gain  she 
had  followed  him  in  a  darkness  made  at 
sunrise  by  a  bandage  across  her  eyes. ' 
.^gain,  the  bandage  removed,  she 
winked  at  the  sunlight.  Again  they 
climbed  ridges,  dropped  down  into  tiny 
valleys,  fought  their  way  along  thun¬ 
derous  ravines  where  the  water  was 
lashed  into  white  foam.  .Again  blind¬ 
folded,  again  trudging  on,  her  whole 
body  beginning  to  tremble  with  fatigue, 
the  weakness  of  hunger  upon  her.  .And 
at  length,  out  of  a  canon,  making  a 
perilous  way  up  the  steep  walls  of  rock, 
they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  black 
cavern  in  which  she  lay  now,  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  a  stirring  foot. 

Only  an  instant  had  Judith  stood 
upon  the  ledge  outside  the  cave  before 
she  was  thrust  into  the  black  interior. 
But  in  that  instant  her  eager  eyes  had 
made  out,  ujwn  a  tiny  bit  of  table-land 
across  the  chasm  of  the  gorge,  a  cabin, 
sending  aloft  a  plume  of  smoke. 

Then,  after  an  hour,  the  terrible 
woman  had  come  to  whom  T revors  had 
intrusted  her,  bringing-food  and  water 
in  her  hard,  blackened  hands,  carrying 
the  flickering  fires  of  madness  in  her 
unfathomable  eyes.  .A  lantern  set  on 
the  floor  made  rude  shadows,  and  out 
of  them  came  this  woman,  leering  at 
Trevors,  peering  at  Judith,  licking  her 
thin  lips  and  chuckling  to  herself. 

“1  have  brought  her  back  to  you, 
Ruth,”  he  said,  speaking  softly,  more 
softly  than  Judith  had  thought  the  man 
could  speak.  “You  will  know  what  to 
do  with  her.  .And  you  will  not  let 
her  escape  you  again.” 

The  mad  woman,  for  only  too  plainly 
was  her  reason  strangely  misshapen, 
stood  in  silence,  her  great  muscular 
body  looming  high  above  Judith’s,  a 
giant  of  a  woman,  bigger  than  Trevors 
even,  broad  and  heavy,  her  forearms 
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thick  and  corded,  her  bare  throat  like 
the  bull  neck  of  a  prizefighter. 

“I  will  know,  I  will  know,”  she  said, 
her  eyes  filled  with  cunning,  her  voice 
a  strange  singsong  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  coarse  bigness  of  her  body. 
“Oh,  no,  she  will  never  escape  from  me 
again.” 

“I  will  have  a  man  on  the  ledge  out¬ 
side  night  and  day,”  went  on  Trevors. 
“But  we  can  not  be  so  sure  of  others 
as  we  are  of  ourselves,  Ruth.  You 
know  that,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know,”  she  answered 
quickly.  As  she  spoke  she  suddenly 
shot  out  her  long  arm,  her  great,  bony 
hand  fastening  like  a  big  claw  on  the 
girl’s  shoulder.  “I  have  got  her  again! 
She  is  mine,  all  mine.  Oh,  I  will  keep 
her  well.” 

In  a  little  while  T revors  left.  He  had 
not  returned.  Mad  Ruth,  still  grip¬ 
ping  Judith’s  shoulder,  half  led  her, 
half  thrust  her  farther  back  in  the 
cav^ern.  Judith  made  no  resistance. 
Always,  even  when  terror  was  upper¬ 
most,  she  held  one  thought  in  mind: 
“If  I  can  make  them  sneer  at  me  for  a 
little  fool  and  a  weakling,  my  chance 
may  come  after  a  while.” 

As  the  two  women  passed  around  a 
bend  in  the  sinuous  tunnel-like  cave, 
the  faint  rays  of  the  lantern  they 
had  left  behind  them  died  out,  and 
heavy  darkness  shut  them  in.  Judith 
could  barely  make  out  the  huge  form 
towering  over  her.  But  Ruth,  whether 
her  eyes  were  like  a  cat’s  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  somber  place,  or  whether 
a  hand  on  a  rock  wall  or  a  foot  on  the 
uneven  floor  under  her  told  her  which 
way  to  go,  moved  on  without  hesitation. 
Judith  estimated  roughly  that  they  had 
come  fifty  yards  from  the  outside  ledge 
in  front  of  the  cave  when  she  was 
pushed  down  and  felt  the  rude  bed  of 
fir-boughs  under  her. 

“So,”  grunted  the  woman,  for  the 
first  time  removing  her  hard  hand  from 
the  girl’s  shoulder,  “I’ve  got  you  again, 
my  pretty.  And  this  time  you  don’t  play 
any  more  little  tricks  on  your  old 
mother.” 

She  was  gone  swiftly,  all  but  silently, 
through  the  gloom,  her  form  vaguely 
outlined  against  the  lantern’s  glimmer, 
bringing  the  food  and  water  which  she 
had  set  down  when  she  came  in. 
Judith  drank  and  ate. 

TT  W.AS  only  little  by  little,  in  frag- 
ments  which  she  obtained  during  the 
slow  days  which  followed,  that  she  came 
to  understand  Trevors’s  scheme.  And 
the  scheme  was  in  keeping  w'ith  the 
man;  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  Bayne 
Trevors  was  still  playing  safe. 

Mad  Ruth  was  an  odd  mixture  of 
crazed  suspicion,  shrewd  cunning, 
cruelty  and  madness.  Perhaps  very 
long  ago — Judith  came  to  believe  that 
it  had  occurred  at  the  time  when  she 
had  gone  mad,  for  God  knows  what 
reason — Mad  Ruth  had  had  a  child,  a 


daughter.  The  girl  had  been  lost  to 
her,  whether  through  death  when  an 
infant,  or  some  tragic  accident  when  a 
young  girl,  Judith  never  knew.  But 
Ruth’s  heart  had  been  bound  up  in  that 
baby  of  hers;  when  madness  came,  it 
centered  and  turned  upon  the  return  of 
her  child,  “Who  had  run  away  from 
her,  but  who  would  come  back  some 
time.”  Trevors,  having  learned  of  her 
and  her  mad  passion,  had  shaped  it  to 
his  purjxise. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Judith  had 
been  brought  to  the  cave  early  Sunday 
morning.  Sunday  afternoon  a  man 
came  to  the  cave,  a  well-dressed  man 
carrying  a  little  black  bag  in  his  hand. 
He  talked  with  Ruth;  he  took  uj)  the 
lantern  and  came  to  look  at  Judith. 

“So  I’ll  know  you  again,”  he  laughed. 

Then  he  went  away.  In  fragments 
which  through  long,  empty  hours  her 
busy  mind  pieced  together,  bridging  the 
gaps,  she  grasped  the  rest  of  Trevors’s 
plan.  This  man  was  a  physician,  sent 
here  from  some  one  of  the  many  mining- 
towns  in  the  mountains,  probably  from 
a  camp  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away. 
He,  too,  was  a  Trevors  hireling.  Should 
Judith  ever  accuse  Trevors  of  having 
brought  her  here,  there  was  another 
story  to  be  told.  .'\nd  this  man  would 
tell  it:  How  he  had  been  summoned 
here  to  attend  a  girl  who  had  had  a  fall, 
who  had  wandered  delirious  through 
the  mountains  until  Ruth  had  found 
her;  whom  he  had  treated  here,  not 
daring  at  first  to  move  her  for  fear  of 
permanent  shock  to  her  reason;  who 
could  give  them  no  help  to  establish 
her  identity;  who  had  a  thousand 
absurd  fears  and  fancies  and  accusa¬ 
tions  to  make;  who  in  her  babbling 
had  at  one  time  accused  Bayne  Tre¬ 
vors  of  having  forcibly  abducted  her; 
who  at  another  had  cried  that  it  was  a 
man  named  Carson,  a  man  named  Lee, 
who  had  brought  her  here. 

WITH  no  rope  binding  her,  with 
arms  and  legs  free,  Judith  spent 
many  a  long  hour  exploring  her  prison, 
hoping  to  find  a  way  out.  So  far  as  she 
knew  she  had  but  one  person  to  reckon 
with.  Mad  Ruth.  True,  Trevors  had 
said  that  he’d  have  a  man  on  the  ledge 
outside  day  and  night;  Judith  had  never 
seen  such  a  person,  had  never  heard  his 
voice,  had  begun  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  bit  of  bluff  on  Trevors’s  part.  But 
she  had  never  again  been  where  she 
could  look  out  of  the  cave’s  mouth, 
since  Mad  Ruth  had  her  own  pallet 
on  the  floor  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  cave  where  it  was  like  the  neck  of 
a  monster  bottle,  and  always  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  girl’s  approach,  was 
on  her  feet  to  thrust  her  back. 

Clearly  there  was  no  way  out  of  this 
place  of  shadows  except  the  way 
through  which  she  had  come..  Judith 
sought  an  explanation  of  her  imprison¬ 
ment  and  could  not  satisfy  herself  what 
it  was.  Until,  after  long  groping,  she 


came  very  near  the  truth:  Trevors 
would  work  his  will  with  Hampton 
through  Hampton’s  faith  in  him  and 
admiration  for  him.  And,  in  her  ab¬ 
sence,  Hampton  was  the  head  of  Blue 
Lake  Ranch. 

Sunday  night,  hearing  Mad  Ruth 
moving  cautiously,  Judith  raised  her¬ 
self  on  her  ellx)W,  listening.  She  was 
confident  that  the  woman  was  moving 
toward  the  cave’s  mouth;  she  hoped 
wildly  that  Mad  Ruth  was  tricked  into 
believing  her  asleep  and  was  going  out. 
Her  shoes  in  her  hands,  her  stockinged 
feet  falling  lightly,  Judith  moved  to¬ 
ward  the  mad  woman’s  couch. 

Ruth  was  going  out;  was  in  fact  even 
now  slipping  out  of  the  narrow  throat  of 
the  cave  and  on  the  ledge.  But  Judith 
could  not  see  her.  For  a  new,  unex¬ 
pected  obstacle  was  in  her  w'ay.  Her 
outthrust  hands  touched  not  rock  walls 
but  heavy  wooden  panels;  she  knew 
then  that  the  narrow  neck  of  the  cave 
was  fitted  with  a  heavy  door  and  that 
it  had  been  drawn  shut,  fastened  from 
without.  In  a  sudden  access  of  fury 
and  despair  she  beat  at  it  with  her  two 
hands,  crying  out  bitterly.  And  at 
this  moment  the  icy  fingers  of  terror 
clutched  her  heart. 

IT  WAS  so  dark,  so  inky  black,  and  as 
still,  save  for  her  own  outcry,  as  a 
tomb  sealed  and  forgotten.  Such  dark¬ 
ness,  smothering  hope,  suddenly  filled 
with  vague  terrors;  for  one  worn  out  and 
nervous  as  Judith  was,  the  darkness 
seemerl  to  harbor  a  thousand  ugly 
things  which  w’atched  her  and  mocked 
at  her  despair  and  reached  out  vile 
hands  toward  her.  She  called  loudly, 
and  for  answer  had  the  crazed  laugh  of 
Mad  Ruth  which  floated  in  to  her  from 
without,  but  which  seemed  to  drop 
down  from  the  void  above. 

“Judith,  Judith,”  the  girl  w'hispered 
after  the  first  outburst,  when  she  found 
that  she  w’as  shaking  pitifully.  “You’ve 
got  to  do  better  than  this;  I’m  ashamed 
of  you.” 

She  went  back  to  her  couch,  sat  down 
and  began  singing  softly  to  herself,  seek¬ 
ing  to  hold  her  jangling  nerves  in  check. 
But,  despite  her  intention,  her  voice 
choked  and  died  in  her  throat  and  she 
sat  silent,  listening,  listening — praying 
for  even  the  footfall  of  her  jailer. 

When  Ruth  was  wdth  her  she  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  hundred  ways  to  gage 
the  woman’s  warped  brain,  to  seek 
some  way  to  get  the  better  of  her,  to 
gain  her  trust  and  so  to  slip  away.  But 
she  found  that  there  was  the  usual 
cunning  born  of  madness,  and  that 
Ruth’s  one  idea  w'as  to  keep  the  girl 
who  had  escap)ed  her  once  but  who 
must  never  do  it  again.  There  were 
times  when  suspicion  awakened  in 
Ruth’s  mind,  and  she  broke  into  violent 
rage,  when  her  big  body  shook,  when 
her  eyes  in  the  lantern-light  were  cruel 
and  murderous,  when  Judith  shrank 
back,  and  tried  to  change  the  woman’s 
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thoufihts.  For  more  than  once  had 
Mad  Ruth  cried  out: 

“I'll  kill  you.  Kill  you  with  my  own 
hands  to  keep  you  here.  To  keep  you 
mine,  mine,  mine!’’ 

The  woman  carried  no  weapon,  but 
after  her  two  hands  had  once  gripped 
the  girl’s  shoulders,  shaking  her,  Judith 
knew  that  she  needed  no  weapon. 
Hers  was  a  strength  greater  than 
Trevors’s,  greater  than  two  men’s.  If 
Mad  Ruth  saw  fit  to  kill  Judith  with 
her  two  hands,  she  could  do  it. 

SL'XD.W  passed  and  Sunday  night; 

Monday  and  Monday  night.  Judith 
knew  that  she  had  accomplished  noth¬ 
ing,  e.xcept  f)erhaps  to  make  Ruth 
believe  that  she  was  very  much  of  a 
coward.  In  Ruth’s  mad  brain  that 
was  little  enough,  since  this  did  not 
allay  her  cunning  watchfulness.  Then 
Judith  began  to  do  something  else, 
something  actively.  Just  to  be  occu¬ 
pied,  was  something. 

Her  fingers  selected  the  largest, 
thickest  branch  from  her  bed  of  fir- 
boughs.  It  was  perhaps  a  couple  of 
inches  in  diameter  and  heavy,  because 
it  was  green.  Silently,  jealous  of  a 
twig  snapped,  she  began  with  her 
fingers  to  strip  the  branch.  .The  little 
limbs  were  tough  and  pliable  and  re¬ 
sisted  while  they  seemed  to  yield. 

But  the  triumph  was  great  when,  after 
a  long  struggle,  one  by  one  they  were 
torn  away.  Then  the  cutting  of  the 
bigger  branch  into  a  length  which 
would  make  it  a  club  to  l)e  used  in  a 
cramperl  space.  She  found  a  bit  of 
stone,  hard  granite,  which  had  scaled 
from  the  walls  and  which  had  a  rough 
edge.  With  this,  working  many  a 
quiet  hour,  she  at  last  cut  in  tw’o  the 
fir-lxjugh.  She  lifted  it  in  her  hands, 
to  feel  the  weight  of  it,  before  she  thrust 
it  under  her  bed  to  lie  hidden  there 
against  possible  need.  Poor  thing  as 
it  was,  she  felt  no  longer  utterly  de¬ 
fenseless.  Once  Mad  Ruth,  lighting 
the  lantern,  had  dropped  a  good  match. 

When  she  had  gone,  Judith  secured  it 
hastily,  hiding  it  as  if  it  were  gold. 
She  knew  that  now  and  then  Mad  Ruth 
went  down  the  cliffs  and  to  the  cabin 
across  the  chasm.  .Always  at  night 
and  at  the  darkest  hour.  When  she 
heard  her  go,  Judith  rose  swiftly  and 
went  to  the  heavy  door.  Always  she 
found  it  locked;  her  shaking  at  it 
hardly  budged  the  heavy  timbers. 
But  though  she  could  not  see  it,  she 
studied  it  with  her  fingers  until  she 
had  a  picture  of  it  in  her  mind. 
picture  that  only  increased  her  hope¬ 
lessness.  Barehanded  she  could  never 
hope  to  break  it  down  or  push  it  aside. 
And  above  it  and  l)elow,  and  on  each 
side,  were  the  solid  walls  of  stone. 

She  no  longer  knew  what  day  it  was. 
She  scarcely  knew  if  it  were  day  or 
night.  But,  setting  herself  something 
to  do  so  that  she  would  not  go  mad, 
mad  as  Mad  Ruth,  she  secured  for 
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herself  another  weapon.  Another  bit 
of  stone  which,  lodged  in  a. ere  vice  in 
the  wall  above  her  head,  her  groping 
fingers  had  found  and  hidden  with  her 
club;  a  jagged,  ugly  rock  half  the  size 
of  a  man’s  head.  Some  little  scraps 
of  bread  and  meat,  hoarded  from  her 
scanty  meals,  she  had  hidden  in  her 
blouse. 

“If  I  could  stun  her,  just  stun  her,” 
she  got  into  the  way  of  whispering  to 
herself.  “Not  kill  her  outright — just 
stun  her - ” 

At  last,  seeing  that  she  must  work  her 
own  salvation  with  the  crude  weapons 
given  her,  Judith  told  herself  that  she 
could  wait  no  longer.  .Another  day 
and  another  and  she  would  lie  weak 
from  the  confinement  and  poor  food 
and  nervous,  wakeful  hours.  She  must 
act  while  the  strength  was  in  her. 
•And,  if  Trevors  had  spoken  the  truth, 
if  there  were  a  man  to  deal  with  out¬ 
side — well,  she  must  shut  her  mind  to 
that  until  she  came  to  it. 

Mad  Ruth  was  gone  again,  and 
Judith  stood  by  the  thick  door,  her 
heart  beating  furiously  while  she 
waited.  It  seemed  to  her  eager  im¬ 
patience  that  Ruth  would  never  come 
back.  Then  after  a  long,  long  time 
she  heard  a  little  scraping  sound  u[x)n 
the  rock  ledge  outside,  the  sound  of  a 
quick  step.  .And  then,  l)efore  she 
heard  the  snarling,  ugly  voice  which 
she  had  heard  once  and  had  never 
forgotten,  she  knew  that  this  time 
she  had  waited  too  long,  that  it  was 
not  Ruth  coming. 

One  man — and  there  might  be  others. 
She  stepped  back  to  her  bed,  hid  the 
two  weapons  and  waited.  She  must 
make  no  mistakes  now. 

The  door  was  flung  open.  Outside 
it  was  dark,  pitch  dark.  But  evidently 
the  man  entering  had  no  fear  of  being 
seen.  He  had  thrown  down  a  bundle 
of  dry  fagots,  had  set  fire  to  them, 
and  the  blaze,  leaping  up,  casting 
wavering  gleams  to  where  Judith  stood, 
showed  her  plainly  the  twisted,  ugly 
face  of  Quinnion,  his  red-rimmed  eyes 
peering  at  her,  filled  with  evil  light. 


CHAPTER  TWEyTY-OXE 

Judith  IVins  Out 

“^’T^HE  better  to  see  you  by,  my  dear!” 

A  was  Quirinion’s  word  of  greeting. 
Judith  made  no  answer.  She  drew  a 
little  farther  back  into  the  shadows, 
a  little  closer  to  the  things  she  had 
hidden  among  the  fir  branches. 

“Ho,”  sneered  Quinnion,  his  mood 
from  the  first  plain  enough  to  read  in 
the  glimpses  of  his  face  and  in  the 
added  harshness  of  his  voice.  “Timid 
little  fawn,  huh?  By  God,  a  man  would 
say  from  the  bluff  you  put  up  that  it 
was  all  a  dream  about  findin’  you  an’ 
the  han’some  Lee  in  the  cabin  together! 
Stan’  off  all  you  damn  please;  I’ve 
come  to  tame  you,  little  beauty  of  the 
big  innocent  eyes!” 
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Wear  a  Vanity  V” 


A  HEARTY 
WELCOME 

was  given  to  the  Vanity 
Hats  for  Men  when  we 
put  them  on  the  market 
last  Fall. 

This  Spring  many  of 
the  livest  dealers  in  the 
country  are  featuring  them, 
and  are  proud  to  be  our 
exclusive  agents. 

The  rising  prices  of 
common  grades  of  soft 
hats  are  rapidly  making 
the  Vanity  $5  look  like  an 
economy  purchase,  con¬ 
sidering  the  superlative 
quality  and  style. 

Our  price  on  Vanity  Hats 
is  unchanged — Five  Dollars — 
and  we  still  hold  to  the  policy 
with  which  we  started  to  make 
this  line:  de  luxe  material, 
most  expert  workmanship  — 
the  best  of  everything.  They 
are  always  hats  for  gentlemen. 
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NONAME  HAT  MFC.  CO. 

220  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Plant  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

Since  1883 

TO  DEALERS— If  we  have  no  representa¬ 
tion  in  your  city,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider 
your  application  for  the  exclusive  agency. 
This  is  a  line  of  which  you  can  justly  be  proud. 
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Not  drunk;  no,  Quinnion  was  never 
druiik.  But,  as  he  came  a  step  closer, 
the  heavy  air  of  the  cave  grew  heavier 
with  the  whisky  he  carried,  whisky 
enough  to  stimulate  the  evil  within 
him,  not  to  quench  it. 

“Stand  back  there!’’  cried  Judith, 
with  a  sharp  intake  of  breath.  “I  want 
to  talk  with  you,  Chris  Quinnion.” 

“So  you  know  who  I  am,  do  you? 
Well,  much  good  it’ll  do  you.” 

“I  know  who  you  are  and  what  you 
are,”  she  told  him  defiantly,  suddenly 
sick  of  her  long  hours  of  playing  baby, 
knowing  at  the  moment  less  fear  than 
hatred  and  loathing.  “Listen  to  me. 
Bayne  Trevors  has  come  out  in  the 
open  at  last;  he  has  made  his  big  play 
and  is  going  to  lose  out  on  it.  Your 
one  chance -now  is  to  let  me  go  and  to 
go  yourself.  Go  fast  and  far,  Chris 
Quinnion.  For  when  the  lawr  knows 
the  sort  Bayne  Trevors  is  and  how  you 
have  worked  hand  and  glove  with  him, 
it  will  know  just  how  much  his  word  was 
worth  when  he  swore  you  were  with 
him  when  father  was  killed!  Coward 
and  cur  and  murderer!” 

Quinnion  laughed  at  her. 

“Little  pussy-cat,”  he  jeered.  “You’ve 
got  claws,  ha\e  you?  And  you  spit 
and  growl,  do  you?  Want  me  to  let 
you  go  back  to  that  swaggering  lover 

of  yours,  do  you?  Back  to  Lee - ” 

“That’s  enough,  Quinnion,”  she  said 
sharply. 

“Is  it?”  He  laughed  at  her  again, 
and  again  came  on  toward  her,  the 
red-rimmed  evil  of  his  eyes  driving 
cjuick  fear  at  last  into  her.  “Enough? 
Why,  curse  you  and  curse  him,  I 
haven’t  begun  yet.  When  I’m  through 
with  you  I’ll  go  fast  enough.  .\nd  he 
can  have  you  then  an’  damn  welcome 
to  him!” 

“Stop!"  cried  Judith. 

His  laughter  did  not  reach  her  ears 
now,  but  as  he  kicked  the  fire  at  his 
foot  and  the  flames  leaped  up  and 
showed  his  face,  she  read  the  laughter 
in  his  soul;  read  it  through  the  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes,  the  twisted  mouth  which 
showed  the  teeth  at  one  side  in  a  hor¬ 
rible  leer.  His  long  arms  thrust  out 
before  him,  he  came  on. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  cried  Judith.  “My 
God!” 

Then  suddenly  she  was  silent.  She 
thought  that  she  had  known  the  utter¬ 
most  that  fear  could  do  to  her  and  now 
for  the  first  time  did  she  fully  know 
what  it  was.  His  strength  was  many 
times  her  strength,  his  brutality  was 
unbounded,  she  was  alone  with  him. 
There  was  no  one  to  call  to,  not  even 
Ruth,  the  mad  woman. 

She  was  shaking  now,  shaking  so 
that  she  could  barely  stand.  Quinnion 
came  on,  his  long  arms  out. 

She  felt  the  strength  die  out  of  her 
body,  grew  for  a  moment  blind  and 

I  dizzy  and  sick.  She  tried  again  to 

f  call  out  to  him,  to  plead  with  him.  But 

j  her  voice  stuck  in  her  throat. 

1 

I 


He  was  gloating  over  her,  a  look 
strangely  like  Mad  Ruth’s  in  his  eyes. 
Good  God!  He  was  like  Mad  Ruth; 
the  same  eyes,  the  same  long,  powerful 
arms,  the  same  look  of  cunning!  In 
a  flash  there  came  to  her  a  suspicion 
w’nich  was  near  certainty:  this  man 
was  blood  of  Mad  Ruth’s  blood,  bone 
of  her  bone;  her  son,  and,  like  her, 
tainted  with  madness. 

He  shot  out  a  long  arm,  his  hand 
barely  brushing  her  shoulder.  She 
shrank  back.  Hestood,  content  to  pause 
a  moment,  to  gloat  further  over  her. 

“You  little  beauty,”  he  said  pant¬ 
ing.  “You  little  white  and-  pink  and 
brown  beauty!” 

JUDITH  had  shuddered  when  he 
touched  her.  But  a  strange  thing 
had  happened  to  her.  His  touch  had 
angered  her  so  that  she  almost  forgot 
to  lie  afraid,  angered  her  so  that  the 
loathing  was  gone  in  white  hot  hatred, 
giving  her  back  her  old  strength. 

Now,  though  he  had  the  brutal  force 
of  a  strong  man,  Quinnion  did  not  have 
the  swiftness  of  movement  of  an  alert, 
desperate  girl.  Before  he  could  grasp 
her  motiv’e  she  had  leaped  toward  him 
and  toward  the  bed  of  boughs,  had 
found  the  ragged  stone,  and  lifting  it 
high  above  her  head  had  flung  it  full 
into  his  face.  The  man  staggered 
back,  crying  out  in  throaty  harshness, 
a  cry  of  blind  rage.  But  he  did  not 
fall,  did  not  pause  more  than  a  brief 
instant. 

little  dazed,  with  blood  in  his  eyes, 
he  lunged  toward  her.  She  had  found 
the  club  now  and  struck  with  all  her 
might,  again  beating  into  his  face  and 
again  and  again.  He  sought  to  grapple 
with  her  and  she  beat  him  back.  She 
saw  his  hand  go  to  his  hip  and  heard 
him  curse  her,  and  she  leaped  in  on  him 
and,  panting  with  the  blow,  struck 
again.  He  flung  up  his  arm.  She 
struck  once  more.  Taking  the  blow 
full  across  the  face  Quinnion  reeled 
back,  stumbled  at  an  uneven  spot  in 
the  rock  floor,  balanced,  almost  falling. 

Only  a  moment  he  held  thus.  But 
there  was  a  chance  to  pass  him  in  the 
narrow  way,  and  she  took  her  chance, 
her  heart  beating  wildly.  And  as  she 
shot  by  she  struck  again. 

She  heard  him  after  her,  shouting 
curses,  stumbling  a  little,  coming  on. 
The  door  was  open,  thank  God,  the 
door  was  open!  She  shot  through.  If 
she  could  but  take  time  to  close  it! 
But  there  was  no  time  for  that;  he 
was  almost  at  her  heels.  And  outside 
was  the  ledge,  the  dizzy  climb  down. 

If  she  slipped,  if  she  fell,  well,  it 
would  just  be  a  clean  death  and  nothing 
more.  Quinnion  was  but  a  few  steps 
behind  her.  He  had  not  fired.  Had 
he  perhaps  dropped  his  gun  back  there 
in  the  darkness?  Or  was  he  so  sure 
of  taking  her,  alive  and  struggling,  into 
his  arms  in  another  moment? 

She  was  on  the  ledge.  It  was  dark, 


pitch  dark.  She  was  over  the  ledge, 
less  afraid  of  what  lay  below  than  what 
came  on  behind  her.  She  was  gripping 
the  ledge  now  with  her  hands,  already 
torn  and  bleeding,  her  feet  swinging, 
touching  sheer  rock  wall,  slipping,  seek¬ 
ing  a  foothold.  Quinnion  was  just 
there,  above  her.  She  must  move  her 
hands  so  that  he  could  not  reach  her. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  that  she  hung 
there,  seeking  a  place  somewhere  to  set 
her  feet. 

She  found  it,  another,  lesser  ledge 
which  she  had  almost  missed,  and  knew 
that  this  way  she  had  clambered  up¬ 
ward  with  Bayne  Trevors.  If  she 
could  only  find  another  step  and  an¬ 
other  before  Quinnion  came  upon  her. 
She  still  gripped  her  club,  holding  it 
in  her  teeth;  she  must  not  let  that  go. 

Quinnion  was  over  the  ledge,  he  was 
following.  She  heard  his  heavy  breath¬ 
ing,  heard  him  cursing  her  again.  She 
was  going  so  slowly,  so  slowly,  and 
Quinnion  would  know  the  way  better 
than  she.  Quinnion  would  make  better 
time  in  the  dark. 

She  moved  along  this  lower  ledge. 
.\t  each  instant  she  wondered  if  it  were 
to  be  her  last,  if  she  were  going  to  fall, 
if  a  swift  drop  through  the  darkness 
would  be  the  end  of  life. 

Suddenly  there  was  scarce  room  in 
the  girl’s  breast  for  hatred  of  Chris 
Quinnion,  so  filled  was  it  with  the  love 
of  life.  She  wanted  to  see  the  sun  come 
up  again,  she  wanted  the  sweet  breath 
of  the  dawn  in  her  nostrils,  the  beauty 
of  a  sunlit  world  in  her  eyes.  She 
thought  of  Bud  Lee. 

C'^LINGING  to  the  rocks,  hanging  on 
^  desperately,  taking  a  score  of  des¬ 
perate  chances  momentarily,  she  made 
her  way  on  and  down.  She  found  scant 
hand-hold  and,  almost  falling,  dropped 
her  club,  heard  it  strike,  strike  again. 
Black  as  the  night  was,  its  gloom 
was  less  than  that  of  the  cavern  to 
which  Judith  had  grown  accustomed; 
little  by  little  she  began  to  make  out 
the  broken  surface  of  the  cliffs.  The 
chasm  below  was  a  pool  of  ink;  above 
were  the  little  stars;  in  the  eastern  sky, 
low  down,  was  a  promise  of  the  rising 
moon. 

The  surge  of  quickening  hope  came 
into  her  heart.  Had  she  hurt  Quinnion 
more  than  she  had  guessed?  For, 
slowly  as  she  made  her  hazardous  way 
down,  it  seemed  to  her  that  Quinnion 
came  even  more  slowly.  Could  she  but 
once  get  down  into  the  gorge  below, 
could  she  slip  along  the  course  of  the 
racing  stream,  she  might  run  and  the 
sound  of  her  steps  would  be  lost  even  to 
her  own  ears  in  the  sound  of  the  water; 
the  sight  of  her  flying  body  would  be 
lost  to  Quinnion’s  eyes. 

Then  she  heard  him  laughing  above 
her.  Laughing,  with  a  snarl  and  a 
curse  in  his  laugh,  and  something  of 
malicious  triumph.  Was  he  so  certain 
of  her  then? 
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“Ruth!”  called  Quinnion.  “Oh, 
Ruth!  The  girl’s  gettin’  away.  Coin’ 
down  the  rocks.  Head  her  off  at  the 
bottom.” 

Judith  had  found,  because  her  fate 
was  good  to  her,  the  long  slanting  crack 
in  the  wall  of  rock  up  which  she  had 
come  that  day  with  Bayne  Trevors. 
There  was  still  danger  of  a  fall,  but 
the  danger  was  less  now  than  it  had 
been  five  seconds  ago.  She  could  move 
more  swiftly  now  and  confidence  had 
begun  to  come  to  her  that  she  might 
elude  Quinnion.  But  now,  suddenly, 
she  heard  Mad  Ruth’s  voice  screaming 
a  shrill  answer  to  Quinnion’s  shout; 
knew  that  Ruth  had  been  in  her  cabin 
and  was  running  to  intercept  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs. 

Well,  still  there  was  a  race  to  be  run 
and  the  odds  not  entirely  uneven. 
Ruth  must  descend  the  other  side  of 
the  canon,  get  down  into  the  gorge, 
make  the  crossing,  which,  so  far  as 
Judith  knew,  might  be  farther  up  or 
farther  down  stream,  come  to  the  cliffs 
below  Judith  before  Judith  herself 
made  her  way  down. 

.\gain  Judith  took  what  risks  the 
night  and  the  rocks  offered  her  and 
thanked  Gcxl  in  her  soul  that  it  was 
given  her  to  take  a  chance  in  the  open, 
to  use  her  own  muscles  in  her  own  fight, 
not  to  lie  longer,  playing  the  part  of  a 
do-nothing.  Now  and  then,  across  the 
void,  there  floated  to  her  a  little  moan¬ 
ing  cry  from  the  mad  woman’s  lips, 
like  the  cry  of  some  hungry  beast 
tracking  down  its  prey.  Now  and  then 
she  heard  a  curse  from  Quinnion  above; 
often  from  above  her,  from  lielow  her 
own  feet,  from  across  the  chasm,  drop- 
ing  stones,  falling  almost  sheer,  told  of 
haste  and  death  which  might  come  from 
an  unlucky  step. 

Fast  as  Judith  went  now,  having  a 
fair  sort  of  cliff  trail  under  her,  ^Iad 
Ruth  went  faster.  The  gorge  measured 
a  scant  fifty  feet  between  them  and 
the  girl’s  alert  senses  told  her  that 
already  Ruth  was  on  a  level  with  her. 
Ruth  was  winning  in  the  mad  race. 
She  knew  her  way  down  so  perfectly, 
her  heart  was  so  filled  with  madness, 
that  danger  was  nothing  to  her. 

T^OWN  and  down  climlied  Judith, 
caution  wedded  to  haste,  as  she 
told  herself  that  she  had  a  chance  yet, 
that  that  chance  must  not  be  tossedaway 
in  a  fall,  though  it  were  but  a  few  feet. 
She  must  have  no  sprained  ankle  if  she 
meant  to  see  the  sun  rise  to-morrow. 

The  flush  in  the  sky  where  the  moon 
was  so  near  the  ridge  had  brightened. 
The  moon,  too,  had  joined  in  the  race; 
with  one  quick  glance  toward  it,  Judith 
again  discarded  caution  for  haste.  She 
must  get  down  into  the  floor  of  the 
canon  before  the  moon  did;  she  must 
be  running  before  its  light  showed  her 
to  Quinnion  and  Ruth.  If  the  darkness 
had  l)een  a  foe  to  her  chances  when  she 
had  slipped  ov’er  the  ledge  above,  now 


the  moonlight  was  likely  to  join  issue  j 
against  her. 

Her  hands  were  cut  and  bleeding, : 
her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  already 
her  body  was  sore  and  bruised.  But 
these  things  she  did  not  know.  She 
only  knew  that  Quinnion  was  still 
coming  on  above  her,  and  coming  more 
swiftly  now,  quite  as  swiftly  as  she 
herself  moved,  since  his  feet,  too,  were 
in  the  better  trail;  that  Mad  Ruth 
had  completed  the  descent  across  the 
chasm,  must  by  now  be  crossing  the 
stream  upon  some  fallen  log  or  rude 
bridge;  that  one  minute  more,  or; 
perhaps  two,  would  decide  her  fate.  | 

CHE  could  see  the  stream,  glinting 
^  palely  in  the  starlight.  It  seemed 
very  near;  its  thunder  filled  her  ears. ! 
Down  she  w'ent  and  down,  down  until  j 
at  last  she  was  not  ten  feet  above  its  1 
surface,  with  a  strip  of  gently  sloping ' 
bank  just  under  her.  She  stoo|)ed,  took  i 
firm  hold  upon  a  knob  of  boulder,  pre- 1 
pared  to  swing  down  and  drop  to  the ' 
bottom.  .And,  as  she  stoojwd,  she  heard 
a  little  whining  moan  just  under  her 
and  straightened  up,  tense  and  terrified. ; 
Mad  Ruth  was  there  liefore  her.  Mad  ^ 
Ruth  was  waiting. 

.And  Quinnion  was  coming  on.  She  1 
was  trapped,  caught  between  the  twoi 
of  them.  She  heard  Quinnion  laugh  j 
again;  he,  too,  had  heard  Ruth. 

“Oh,  God  help  me!”  whispered 
Judith.  “God  help  me  now!” 

There  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  If  j 
she  stcM)d  here,  Quinnion  would  in  a  j 
moment  wrap  his  arms  about  her;  ifi 
she  dropped  down,  she  would  be  in  the  | 
frenzied  clutch  of  Mad  Ruth.  ' 

.A  second  she  crouched,  peering  down  ; 
into  the  gloom  lielow  her,  seeking  to| 
make  out  the  form  of  the  mad  woman.  \ 
Then  she  did  not  drop,  but  jumped, 
landing  fair  upon  the  waiting  figure,  ■ 
striking  with  her  boots  on  Mad  Ruth’s 
ample  shoulders.  .A  scream  of  rage 
from  Ruth,  a  little,  strangling  cry'from 
Judith,  and  the  two  fell  together. 
Ruth  clutched  as  she  went  down  and 
a  hand  closed  over  the  girl’s  ankle.  ^ 
Judith  rolled,  struck  again  with  the! 
free  boot,  twisted  sharply  and  felt  the  ■ 
grip  torn  loose  from  her  ankle.  She 
was  free. 

She  wa§  running  and  Ruth  was  run¬ 
ning  just  behind  her,  screaming  terribly. 
Judith  fell,  and  her  heart  grew  sick 
within  her.  But  again  she  was  up 
just  as  Ruth’s  hand  clutched  at  her 
skirt,  clutched  and  was  torn  away  as 
Judith  ran  on.  Quinnion  cursed  from 
above  as  she  had  not  yet  heard  him 
curse.  Ruth  reviled  her,  and  also 
Quinnion  for  having  let  her  go. 

Judith  was  running  swiftly  and  felt 
that  she  could  get  the  better  of  the 
heavier,  older  woman  in  a  race  of  this 
sort.  She  stumbled  and  fell,  and  fear 
again  gripped  her;  it  seemed  so  long 
before  she  could  rise  and  clamber  over 
a  fallen  log  and  race  on.  But  the 
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darkness  which  tricked  her  protected  her 
at  the  same  time,  playing  no  favorites 
now.  Ruth,  too,  had  fallen;  Ruth,  too, 
was  frenzied  at  the  brief  delay. 

Stumbling,  falling,  rising,  staggering 
back  from  a  tree  into  which  she  had 
run  full  tilt,  bruised  and  torn,  the  girl 
ran  on.  At  every  free  step  hope  shot 
upward  in  her  heart;  at  every  fall  she 
grew  sick  with  dread. 

The  canon  was  broadening  rapidly, 
the  ground  underfoot  growing  less 
broken  and  littered  with  boulders  and 
logs.  Through  tangles  of  brush  she 
went  blindly,  throwing  herself  forward, 
falling,  rising,  falling,  rising  again.  It 
was  a  nightmare  of  a  race,  with  Ruth 
always  just  there,  almost  at  her  heels. 
She  turned  as  far  away  from  the  stream 
as  she  could,  keeping  under  the  cliffs. 
There  was  less  brush  here;  here  the 
way  was  more  open,  since  the  loose 
rocks,  slipping  down  from  above,  had 
rolled  toward  the  water.  The  shadows 
were  thickest  here. 

She  was  outdistancing  Mad  Ruth. 
Ruth’s  weird  voice  came  from  a  greater 
distance;  the  woman  was  ten,  maybe 
twenty,  feet  behind  her. 

The  moon  at  last  rose  pale  gold  above 
the  eastern  ridge.  And  now  Judith 
j  could  thank  God  for  it.  For  the  canon 
!  had  widened  more  and  more,  the  banks 
I  of  the  river  were  studded  with  big  trees, 
I  there  were  w’ ' 


on  Your  Wedding;  Night! 

She  had  gone  to  change  into  her  traveling  dress.  A  few 
moments  later  he  found  her  in  her  room — the  woman  he  had 
just  made  his  wife— and  his  best  friend.  What  would  you 
have  done?  What  did  he  do? 

Find  out  from  the  story  by 


ide  open  spaces  between 
them  through  which  she  shot  like  a 
frightened  deer,  turning  this  way  and 
that,  darting  about  a  clump  of  little 
firs,  plunging  into  the  shadows  under 
great  sky-seeking  cedars,  running  as 
she  had  never  run  before  and  as  she 
knew  Mad  Ruth  could  not  run. 

Free!  She  was  free.  The  triumph 
of  it  danced  in  her  blood.  On  she  ran 
and  now  Quinnion’s  voice  and  Ruth’s 
were  confused  with  the  roar  of  the  river. 
On  she  ran  and  on  and  on,  and  but 
faintly  there  came  to  her  the  sound 
of  breaking  brush  somewhere  behind 
her.  Never  had  her  blood  sung  within 
her  as  it  sang  now;  never  had  the  dim, 
moonlit  solitudes  of  the  mountains 
opened  their  sheltering  arms  to  one 
more  grateful  to  slip  into  them,  like  a 
wounded  child  into  the  soothing  em¬ 
brace  of  its  mother. 

Now  again  she  turned  so  that  her 
flying  steps  brought  her  close  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Louder  and  louder  grew 
its  shouting  voice  in  her  ears,  little  by 
little  drowning  out  the  sounds  of  Ruth 
and  Quinnion  behind  her.  Now,  in  all 
the  glorious  night,  there  was  no  sound 
to  reach  her  but  the  sound  of  running 
water  and  her  own  beating  feet.  She 
was  free. 

But  still  she  ran,  summoning  all  of 
the  reserve  of  strength  and  will-power 
!  which  was  hers  to  command.  The  sky 
was  brightening  to  the  climbing  moon, 
j  She  must  round  many  a  sweeping  curve 
'  of  the  river,  pass  under  many  a  shelter¬ 
ing,  shadowing  tree  before  she  dared 
1  slow  her  steps. 


O.  HENRY 


Across  the  dark  war  clouds  that  hover  over  the  world  today,  there  is  one  ray  of 
light  that  cheers  and  heartens — it  is  O.  HENRY. 

England  is  reading  him  and  loving  him  as  she  never  did  before.  France  is 
turning  to  him  to  lighten  her  sorrow. 

■  They  arc  readintr  O.  tlcnry  tn  rcmemhcr  that  human 

naturi'^is  imt  really  wicked  and  depraved— that  life  niav 

Now  that  .America  ha! 


^  - . - .  (tone  into  this  great  war  for  right 

— we,  too.  ri-ad  him  more  than  ever. 

He  grows  dearer  to  us.  He  has  stood  the  greati'st  of  all 
tests.  He  is  tlu'  writer  whom  we  love  b<-st  to  have  near 
us  in  times  of  tragedy  and  darkness.  He  must  be  dearer 
to  us  than  to  any  one  els<'.  He  is  one  of  us.  He  is 
writing  about  our  own  people  and  the  country  we  love. 
With  swift,  sure  strokes  he  drives  his  story  home  every 
time.  Never  a  word  is  wasted.  From  the  first  word  the 
interest  starts  and  you  are  carrii'd  on  in  the  sure  magic 
•if  his  vivid  sentences  to  a  climax  so  unexpected  that 
it  draws  you  up  sharply. 

Don't  get  him  to  read  once.  You  will  r>-ad  him  a  hundred 
times  and  find  him  each  time  as  fresh  and  unexpected  as 
the  first,  And  each  time  you  will  say.  "Why  do  I  love  him 
so  much?" — and  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  ran  answer, 
for  that  'is  the  mystery  of  O.  HENRY— his  powi  r  beyond 
understanding. 
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spirit  of  war.  Not  only  the  spirit  td  English  w.ir.  g  4.^'  rflMPANV 
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When  she  felt  that  she  was  over¬ 
taxing  herself,  she  dropped  from  the 
wild  pace  she  had  set  herself  into  a 
little  jogging  trot.  When  her  whole 
bo<ly  cried  out  at  the  effort  demanded 
of  it,  she  slowed  down  to  a  brisk  walk. 
She  was  shot  through  with  pain,  her 
throat  ached,  she  was  growing  dizzy. 
But  on  she  went  stubbornly.  It  was 
a  full  hour  after  the  last  sound  of  pur¬ 
suit  had  died  out  after  her  that  she 
flung  herself  down  at  the  water’s  edge 
to  drink  and  bathe  her  arms  and  face  in 
the  cold  stream.  .\nd,  even  then,  she 
chose  a  spot  where  the  shadow  of  a 
great  pine  lay  like  ink  over  the  bank. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  sky,  the 
world  bright  with  it,  when  Judith 
left  the  valley  into  which  the  canon 
had  widened  and  made  her  way  slowly 
upward  along  a  timbered  ridge  to  the 
west.  Of  Quinnion  and  Mad  Ruth  she 
now  had  no  fear.  Their  chance  of  com¬ 
ing  upon  her  was  less  than  negligible. 
She  could  creep  into  a  clumj)  of  thick¬ 
standing  young  trees  and,  even  if  they 
should  come,  could  watch  them  go 
past.  But  as  they  had  dropped  out  of 
her  world,  another  matter  had  entered 
it.  The  mountains  had  befriended 
her;  they  had  opened  their  arms  to 
her  and  that  was  all  that  she  had  asked 
of  them.  They  had  mothered  her, 
drawing  her  into  hiding  against  their 
bosom.  But  it  was  a  barren,  barren 
breast,  .^nd  already  she  was  hungry, 
daring  to  eat  but  sparingly  of  her  hand¬ 
ful  of  bread  and  meat. 

From  this  ridge,  finding  an  open 
crest,  she  stoorl  looking  out  over  the 
world.  Mile  after  mile  of  mountain 
and  canon  and  cliff  fell  away  on  every 
side.  She  sought  eagerly  for  a  land¬ 
mark:  to  see  yonder  in  the  distance 
Old  Baldy  or  Copper  Mountain  or 
Three  Fools’  Peak,  any  one  of  the 
mountains  or  ridges  known  to  her. 
.^nd  in  the  end  she  could  only  shake 
her  head  and  sigh  wearily  and  slip 
down  where  she  was  to  fall  asleep, 
thanking  God  that  she  was  free,  asking 
God  to  lead  her  aright  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  stars  watched  over  her,  a  pale, 
worn-out  girl  sleeping  alone  in  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness;  the  night  breezes 
sang  through  the  century-old  tree-tops; 
and  Judith,  having  striven  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  slept  in  hea\y  dreamlessness. 

With  the  cool  dawn  she  awoke 
shivering  and  hungry.  Her  hair  had 
tumbled  about  her  face,  and  sitting 
up  she  braided  it  with  numb,  sore 
fingers.  She  looked  at  her  hands; 
they  were  stained  with  blood  from 
many  cuts.  Her  skirt  wTis  torn  and 
soiled;  her  stockings  w’ere  in  strips; 
her  knees  were  bruised.  But  as  she 
rose  to  her  feet  and  once  more  searched 
the  riddle  of  a  crag-broken  world,  her 
heart  was  light  with  thankfulness. 

Last  night  the  one  friend  she  had 


with  her  was  the  north  star.  To-day  ] 
she  would  seek  to  push  on  toward  the 
west.  In  that  direction  she  believed  j 
the  Blue  Lake  Ranch  lay,  though  at  • 
best  it  was  a  guess.  But  going  w’est- 1 
ward  she  could  follow  the  course  of  the  i 
bigger  streams,  and  soon  or  late,  if  her 
strength  held,  she  would  come  to  some 
open  valley  where  men  ran  stock. 
Now,  she  would  go  down  into  the 
little  meadow  lying  a  mile  away  yonder  | 
and  seek  to  find  something  to  eat.  If 
she  could  but  dig  a  few  wdld  onions, 
wild  potatoes,  they  would  keep  her 
alive.  West  she  would  go,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  thus  she 
would  be  setting  her  back  squarely  ! 
upon  the  cavern  where  Quinnion  and  ‘ 
Ruth  were. 

The  sun  rolled  into  a  clear  blue  sky 
and  warmed  her.  She  made  her  wax- 
down  the  long  flank  of  the  mountain  and 
into  the  tiny  meadow.  F'or  upward  of 
two  hours  she  remained  there,  nibbling 
at  roots  which  she  dug  up  with  a  broken 
stick,  seeking  edible  growths  which 
she  knew,  finding  little,  but  enough  to 
keep  the  life  in  her,  the  heart  warm 
in  her  breast.  Then  she  went  on, 
over  a  ridge  again,  down  into  a  canon 
and  along  the  stream  which  rose  here 
and  flowed  westward. 

By  noon  she  was  faint  and  sick  and 
had  to  stop  often  to  rest,  her  legs 
shaking  under  her.  .\gain  she  made  a 
scant  meal.  She  had  stumbled  on  a 
tiny  field  of  wild  potatoes  and  ate  what 
she  could  of  them,  thinking  longingly 
of  a  match  for  a  fire.  The  match  which 
Ruth  had  dropped  she  still  had,  but 
she  carefully  reserved  it  now,  thinking 
how  perhaps  a  trout,  caught  in  a  pool, 
might  save  her  life. 

In  her  already  half-starved  condition 
and  with  the  demands  constantly  put  | 
on  her  strength,  she  would  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  if  help  did  not  soon  come. 
But  she  was  still  filled  with  the  glory. 

TT  WAS  a  heart -weary,  trembling 
Judith  who  late  that  afternoon 
made  her  way  upward  along  another  ' 
ridge,  seeking  anxiously  to  find  from 
this  lookout  some  landmark  which  she 
had  sought  in  vain  last  night.  In  her 
blouse  were  the  few  roots  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  field  dis¬ 
covered  at  noon.  Lying  in  a  little 
patch  of  dry  grass,  resting,  she  watched 
the  day  go  down  and  the  night  drift 
into  the  mountains,  tilling  the  canons, 
creeping  up  the  slopes,  rising  slowly 
to  the  peak  to  which  she  had  climbed, 
seeping  into  her  soul.  Never  had  the 
passing  of  the  day  seemed  to  her  so 
majestic  a  thing,  truly  filled  with  awe. 
Never  until  now  had  the  solitudes 
seemed  so  vast,  so  utterly,  stupendously 
big.  Never  until  now,  as  she  lay  star¬ 
ing  up  into  the  limitless  sky,  having 
given  up  the  world  about  her  as  un¬ 
known,  had  she  drunk  to  the  lees  of  the 
cup  of  loneliness. 


Make  This  Your  Business 
at  $3,000  per  Year 

Repairing  and  Retreading  AutomobileTirea. 

There  isn’t  a  business  you  could  get  into 
that  offers  such  sure  possibilities  of  success 
and  fortune.  One  man  and  a  Haywoixl 
Tire  Repair  Plant  can  make  $250  a  month 
and  more.  Scores  already  have  done  it 
and  this  year  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  ever  for  tire  repair  work. 

“30  Million  Tires  to  Repair’* 

That’s  not  a  myth  nor  some  man’s  dream.  It’s 
an  actual  fact.  Tire  factories  everj  where  are 
building  new  buildings — enlarging  their  plants 
for  the  biggest  period  of  prosperity  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business.  30  miluon  tires  will  be  man- 
ufsctured  and  every  one  will  need  repairing. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

No  previous  training,  no  apprenticeship.  Is  re¬ 
quire  to  enter  this  business — not  even  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  tires.  If  you  have  a  little 
meehauical  turn  of  mind,  you  can  qulcJtly  be* 
come  an  expert.  We  teach  everything.  You 
learn  In  a  week.  Handle  all  kinds  of  fobs— 
figure  prices  at  big  cash  profits.  Nothing  is 
easier  to  master  completely*  ^  * 

Richard  A.  Oldham 

he  earned  S220XOO  IN’  4 
MONTHS  with  l  Haywood  Ma¬ 
chine.  Mr.  Oldham  was  telegraph 
operator  for  The  Illinois  Central 
R.v.  20  yrs.  He  Is  now  58  years 
old.  He  Just  wrote  us:  “I  have 
earned  as  much  in  4  months  as  In 
215  years  as  telegraph  operator." 

INVESTIGATE.  Send  the  coupon  below,  a 
letter  or  postal.  This  brings  full  Information 
— and  a  big  Interesting  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
tires  and  how  to  repair  them.  Shows  bow  to 
make  money — to  become  Independent.  Do 
this  today — NOW — before  you  forget  it. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Company 
1  617  Capitol  Ave.  Indlanapalia,  Ind.  J 
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The  next  instalment  of  "Judith  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch”  'will  appear  in  the  May  number 
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The  InhalationTreat- 
ment  for  Whooping- 
Cough,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Colds,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Coughs. 

Simple,  safe  amt  effective,  avoitting  internal  drugs. 

\  ajNirireil  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping- 
Cough  and  *«p.'tsniodic  Croup  at  once :  it  nip^  the  common  cold 
t'efore  it  has  a  ch.ince  of  tleveloping  into  something  worse,  and 
exiierience  shows  that  a  •■h’.i  »r  <i  dattg^roux  t 

Mrs.  Rdlington  Booth  s;ivs  **No  family,  whara  thara 
ara  yaung  cMIdran,  should  ba  without  this  lamp.** 
The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  e\ery 
lire.ith.  makes  t>re.dhing  easy  an<l  relieves  the  congestion, 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  callet)  a  t>y  Asthma  sufferers. 

For  the  bronihial  complkations  of  Sc.irlet  Fever  and  Mea¬ 
sles.  and  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria.  Creso'.ene 
is  v.iliiahle  on  account  of  its  powerful  germicidal  qualities. 

It  Is  a  protactlon  to  thoaa  axpoaad. 

Crrsolene's  l>est  recommend.ition  is  its  18  years  ol  success¬ 
ful  use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Try  Cresolene  Antieepiie  Throat  TableU  for  the  irritated  throat. 
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OVER  HERE 

BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 

^  FEIV  months  ago  we  told  how  one  little  town  in  Maine — Norway — under  the  leadership  of  a  few  of  its  citizens  mobilized  its  resources  of 
men,  land,  money,  time,  and  labor  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  Government  offals  saw  in  this  story  so  great  an  inspiration  and 
possibility  of  service  that  we  are  devoting  this  page  to  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  similar  instances  of  community  response  to  the  patriotic 
call  of  the  hour — over  here. 

There  are  marry  other  places  like  Norway.  Their  work  should  he  esjually  inspiring  to  the  towns  of  America.  If  you  live  in  one — 
village,  town,  city,  district,  or  county — that  is  proud  of  itself  for  its  war  work  of  any  kind — tell  us  about  it. 


IF  YOU  said  “America”  not  so 
long  ago  to  a  European,  you 
were  pretty  likely  to  conjure  up 
in  his  mind  a  picture  of  a  rather 
unpleasant  person  loudly  boasting  that 
his  country  could  “whip  all  creation.” 
Even  patriotism  can  not  quite  banish 
the  feeling  that  the  European  did,  in 
some  cases,  have  some  faint  sort  of 
justification.  But  since  we  got  into 
this  war  there  hasn’t  been  a  great  deal 
of  boasting.  There  has  been  a  quiet, 
serene  confidence.  A  bit  too  serene, 
perhaps.  Because — while  America  isn’t 
going  to  win  this  war  single-handed, 
America  has  a  definite,  a  vital,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  to  play  if  the  war  is  to 
Ije  won. 

Pershing’s  army,  even  if  it  grows  to 
the  strength  of  five  million  men,  can’t 
win  the  war  by  itself.  It  isn’t  only 
“over  there”  that  we  have  work  to 
do.  Here  at  home,  over  here,  we  have 
got  to  put  in  some  mighty  licks. 

There  was  Norway,  Maine,  mobiliz¬ 
ing  all  its  resources  last  summer,  jump>- 
ing  into  the  war  with  everything  it  had. 
And  all  over  the  country  little  places 
— and  big  places,  too — are  doing  as 
Norway  did,  and  providing  e.xamples 
for  communities  that  haven’t  yet  ap>- 
plied  all  their  power  to  the  huge  job 
we  have  in  hand. 

People  have  said:  “Oh,  you  tell  us 
about  Norway!  It’s  easy  for  a  little, 
self-contained  place  like  that  to  do  what 
it  did.  We  live  in  a  suburb  of  a  big 
city.  It’s  entirely  different  for  us!” 

is  that  so?  Take  Nutley,  New  Jer¬ 
sey — ^a  suburb  of  New  York,  populated 
almost  entirely  by  commuters.  Nutley 
has  systematized  its  part  in  the  war. 
The  place  was  canvassed.  The  Nutley 
Patriotic  Fund  Committee  was  organ¬ 
ized.  If  you  live  in  Nutley,  you  don’t 
subscribe  to  a  score  of  different  funds 
or  organizations;  you  give  a  certain 
amount,  based  upon  your  income  and 
your  ability  in  a  financial  way,  to  the 
single  fund,  which  distributes  the  com¬ 
munity  contributions.  The  men  of 
the  Home  Guard  come  to  you  for  your 
subscription  each  week.  Nutley  has 
decided  that  when  the  country  at  large 
gives  a  million  dollars,  its  share  is  a 
hundred.  So — supp>ose  the  Red  Cross 
wants  to  raise  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Nutley’s  share  is  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  Patriotic  Fund  sends  its 


check  for  that  amount  out  of  the 
common  fund.  Everything  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system.  There  have  been 
objections  to  the  Nutley  plan.  It  has 
been  said  that  funds  will  never  be  over¬ 
subscribed,  as  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  funds  have  been,  in  big  drives. 
Nutley  replies  that  funds  will  never 
be  undersubscribed,  either! 

In  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  there  is  a 
common  patriotic  fund,  like  the  one 
in  Nutley.  But  there  the  system  is 
different.  On  Wednesday  mornings,  at 
half-past  eleven,  all  the  factory  whis¬ 
tles  are  sounded.  Then,  for  half  an 
hour,  every  man  and  woman  and  child 
in  Kenosha  who  is  at  work  is  working 
for  his  or  her  country.  The  earnings 
of  that  half  hour  go  to  the  patriotic 
fund,  out  of  which  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  other  war  funds  receive 
Kenosha’s  share.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
professional  men  of  all  sorts,  can’t  give 
a  particular  half  hour’s  earnings,  so 
they  turn  in  one  per  cent,  of  their 
weekly  earnings. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  plea  of  the 
suburbanite,  consider  the  case  of  the 
Main  Line  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  a  committee  was  formed  to  take 
care  of  surplus  produce  in  gardens  and 
small  farms — war  gardens,  many  of 
them.  Women  did  practically  all  the 
work.  They  saved  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  by  providing  pick¬ 
ers — forty-one  small  boys  did  a  lot  of 
that  work,  being  paid  by  a  trip  to  the 
Zoo  in  Philadelphia  that  cost  nine  dol¬ 
lars.  Canneries  were  supplied;  so  were 
hospitals  and  various  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.  Here,  as  in  Norway,  the  idea 
was  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  by 
making  use  of  labor  that  would  not, 
ordinarily,  have  been  usefully  employed 
at  all.  And  the  remark  of  one  eleven- 
year-old  boy  when  a  comrade  com¬ 
plained  of  the  heat  shows  the  spirit 
that  went  into  the  task:  “Sure  it’s 
hot,”  he  agreed;  “but  the  boys  in  the 
trenches  has  got  to  get  the  eats!” 

Women  are  coming  to  the  fore  right 
along.  Mount  Holyoke  College  sys¬ 
tematized  its  war  work.  That  is  the 
secret  of  success,  as  Norway  proved — 
system,  organization,  complete  mobili¬ 
zation  of  effort  and  resources.  Definite 
cuts  were  made  in  Mount  Holyoke 
menus  even  before  Mr.  Hoover  went 
to  work  in  Washington.  Out  of  nine 


hundred  and  sixty  students,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  volunteered  for  farm  work;  forty 
of  these  girls  stayed  on  through  the 
summer  to  carry  on  the  farm  work 
that  had  been  begun  before  Commence-  ‘ 
ment.  Having  some  spare  time,  they 
helped  out  the  local  milkmen,  who 
couldn’t  get  male  help.  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  girls  sold  Liberty  Bonds  to  the 
value  of  $49,500  in  the  college  in  a  one- 
week  drive.  Class  rings,  spreads,  fes¬ 
tivities  of  all  sorts  were  given  up  and 
the  money  saved  put  into  bonds. 

Other  colleges  have  done  well,  too.  .\t 
Simmons  College  in  Boston,  loyally 
to  country  and  to  Alma  Mater  was 
combined  by  getting  up  a  subscription, 
with  gifts  as  small  as  twenty-five  cents, 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  which  were  given 
to  the  college  endowment  fund. 

Oh,  there  are  other  Norways!  North 
and  east  and  west  and  south  you  can 
find  them — each  with  its  own  new 
idea  of  how  to  make  its  weight  felt  in 
the  war. 

Pell  City,  Alabama,  isn’t  even  as  big 
as  Norway — its  population  is  fifteen 
hundred.  But  it  raised  $76,750  for  the 
second  Liberty  Loan — and  it  did  it 
because  somebody  saw  every  man  and 
woman  and  child  in  the  town  and  made 
them  feel  the  importance  of  what  was 
afoot.  The  town  sent  a  Christmas  box 
— costing  rather  more  than  eight  dol¬ 
lars — to  every  Pell  City  man  in  the 
Army  or  Navy,  wherever  he  was.  .'Vnd 
it  gave  more  than  its  fixed  quota  to 
every  fund  that  has  appealed  to  it. 

Organization  needn’t— it 

shouldn’t — stop  at  town  or  city 
or  village  limits.  The  example  of 
Connecticut  is  inspiring.  The  area 
of  Connecticut  isn’t  large,  but  the 
state  is  vastly  important  in  the  war 
work  of  the  nation  because  of  its  vital 
manufactures.  Connecticut  is  a  muni¬ 
tions  center.  It  was  the  first  state 
to  take  a  military  census.  The  State 
Council  of  Defense,  organized  almost 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  soon  began 
to  coordinate  local  efforts  all'  over 
the  state,  and  has  done  splendid 
service.  This  year  labor  problems  on 
Connecticut  farms  will  be  handled  by 
local  committees  backed  by  the  state 
organization,  and  a  record  that  was 
superb  in  1917  bids  fair  to  be  put  in 
the  shade  by  the  achievements  of  1918. 
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TAM  O’  THE  SCOOTS —  Continued  from  page  27 


every  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  bombs 
followed  or  preceded  them,  or  else 
flung  up  the  earth  to  left  or  right. 

“That’s  the  tenth  and  the  last,  thank 
G(xl!”  said  the  ig  aide-de-camp. 

“Heaven  and  tii,..nder!  what  an  almost 
catastrophe!” 

In  the  amazing  spaces  of  the  air,  a 
lean  face,  pinched  and  blue  with  the 
cold,  peered  over  the  fusillage  and 
watched  the  ant-like  procession  of  pin¬ 
point  dots  moving  slowly  along  the 
snowy  road. 

“That’s  ma  last!”  he  said,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  an  aerial  torpedo  from  between 
his  feet,  he  dropped  it  over  the  side. 

It  struck  the  last  car,  which  dis¬ 
solved  noisily  into  dust  and  splinters, 
while  the  force  of  the  explosion  over¬ 
turned  the  car  ahead. 

bonnie  shot,”  said  Tam  o’  the 
Scoots  complacently,  and  banked  over 
as  he  turned  for*  home.  He  shot  a 
glance  at  the  climbing  circus  and  judged 
that  there  was  no  p>ermanent  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  secured  from  an  engagement. 
Nevertheless  he  loosed  a  drum  of  am¬ 
munition  at  the  highest  machine  and 
grinned  when  he  saw  two  rips  appear 
in  the  wing  of  his  machine. 

By  the  time  he  passed  over  the  Ger¬ 
man  line  all  the  Archies  in  the  world 
were  blazing  at  him,  but  Tam  was  at  an 
almost  record  height — the  height  where 
men  go  dizzy  and  sick  and  suffer  from 
internal  bleeding.  Over  the  German 
front-line  trenches  he  dipped  steeply 
down,  but  such  had  been  his  altitude 
that  he  was  still  ten  thousand  feet  high 
when  he  came  above  his  aerodrome. 

He  descended  in  wide  circles,  his  ma¬ 
chine  canted  all  the  time  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  and  lighted  gently 
on  the  even  surface  of  the  field  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  crossed  the 
line. 

He  descended  to  the  ground  stiff  and 
numb,  and  Bertram  walked  across  from 
his  own  machine  to  make  inquiries. 

“Parky,  Tam?” 

“It’s  no’  so  parky,  Mr.  Bertram, 
sir,”  replied  Tam  cautiously 

“Rot,  Tam!”  said  that  youthful  offi¬ 
cer.  “Why,  your  nose  is  blue.” 

“.\weel,”  admitted  Tam.  “But  that’s 
no’  cold,  that’s — will  ye  look  at  ma 
altitude  record?” 

The  young  man  climbed  into  the 
fusillage,  looked  and  gasped. 

“Dear  lad!”  he  said,  “have  you  been 
to  heaven?” 

“Verra  near,  sir,”  said  Tam  gravely; 
“another  ten  gallons  o’  essence  an’  A’d 
’a’  made  it.  A’ve  been  that  high  that 
A  could  see  the  sun  risin’  to-morrow!” 

He  started  to  walk  off  to  his  quarters 
but  stopped  and  turned  back.  “Don’t 
go  near  McBissing’s  caircus,”  he 
warned;  “he’s  feelin’  sore.” 

Tam  made  a  verbal  report  to  Blackie, 
and  Blackie  got  on  to  Headquarters  by 
’phone. 


“Tam  seems  to  have  had  an  adven¬ 
ture,  sir,”  he  said  when  he  had  induced 
H.  Q.  exchange  to  connect  him  with 
his  general  and  gave  the  lurid  details. 

“It  might  be  Hindenburg,”  said  the 
general  thoughtfully.  “He’s  on  the 
western  front  somewhere-^that  may 
e.xplain  the  apjjearance  of  the  circuses 
— or  it  may  have  been  a  corps  general 
showing  off  the  circus  to  a  few  trippers 
from  Berlin — they  are  always  run¬ 
ning  Reichstag  members  and  pressmen 
round  this  front.  Get  Tam  to  make 
a  report — his  own  report,  not  one  you 
have  edited.”  Blackie  heard  him 
chuckle.  “I  showed  the  last  one  to 
the  army  commander  and  he  was  tickled 
to  death — hurry  it  along.  I’m  dying  to 
see  it.” 

If  there  is  one  task  which  an  airman 
dislikes  more  than  any  other,  it  is 
report-writing.  Tam  was  no  e.xception, 
and  his  written  accounts  of  the  day’s 
work  were  mcxlels  of  briefness. 

In  the  days  of  his  extreme  youth  he 
had  been  engaged  in  labor  which  did 
not  call  for  the  clerical  qualities,  and 
roughly  his  written  “reports”  were  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  “time  sheets”  he  was  wont 
to  render  in  that  far-off  period,  when 
he  dwelt  in  lodgings  at  Govan,  and 
worked  at  Mc.-\rdle’s  Shipbuilding  Yard. 

Thus: 

Left  aerodrome  fi  .a..m. 

Enemy  patrols  encountered. . .  0 

Ditto  ditto  chased .  4 

Ditto  ditto  forced  down .  '2 

Bombs  dropped  on  X'erleur 

Station . 

&c.  &c. 

Fortunately  Tam  possessed  a  roman¬ 
tic  and  a  poetical  soul,  and  there  were 
rare  occasions  when  he  would  offer  a 
lyrical  account  of  his  adventures  con¬ 
taining  more  color  and  detail.  .As,  for 
e.xample,  his  account  of  his  fight  with 
Lieutenant  Prince  Zwartz-Hamelyn: 

“Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi’e  us 

Tae  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us.” 

Thus  spake  a  high  an’  princely  Hun 

.As  he  fired  at  Tam  wi’  his  Maxim  gun. 

Thinkin’.  na  doot.  that  bonnie  lad 

Was  lookin’,  if  no’  feelin’,  bad. 

But  Tam  he  stalled  his  wee  machine 

.An’  straffit  young  Zwartz-Hamelyn. 

It  was  Blackie  who  harnessed  Tam’s 
genius  for  description  to  the  pencil  of 
a  stenographer,  and  thereafter,  when  a 
long  report  was  needed  by  Headquar¬ 
ters,  there  would  appear  at  Tam’s  quar¬ 
ters  one  Corporal  .Alexander  Brown, 
Blackie’s  secretary,  and  an  amiable 
cockney  who  wrote  mystic  characters 
in  a  notebook  with  great  rapidity. 

“Is  it  ye,  .Alec?”  said  Tam,  suspend¬ 
ing  his  ablutions  to  open  the  door  of 
his  “bunk.”  “Come  away  in,  man. 
Is  it  a  report  ye  want?  Sit  down  on  the 
bed  an’  help  yeersel’  to  the  seegairs. 
Ye’ll  find  the  whisky  in  the  decanter.” 

Corporal  Brown  sat  on  the  bed  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  it  was  there.  He  dived 


into  his  pocket  and  produced  a  note¬ 
book,  a  pencil  and  a  cigaret,  because 
he  knew  they  had  existence,  too.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  search  for  the  cigars 
and  the  whisky  because  he  had  been 
fooled  before,  and  had  on  two  separate 
occasions  searched  the  bunk  for  these 
delicacies  under  the  unsmiling  eyes  of 
Tam  and  aided  by  Tam’s  advice,  only  to 
find  in  the  end  that  Tam  was  as  anxious 
to  discover  such  treasures  as  the  baffled 
corporal  himself. 

“We  will  noo  proceed  with  the  thrill¬ 
in’  serial,”  said  Tam,  spreading  his 
towel  on  the  window-ledge  and  rolling 
down  his  shirt-sleeves.  “.Are  ye  ready, 
.Alec?” 

“  ’.Arf  a  mo’.  Sergeant — have  you  got 
a  match?” 

“Man,  ye’re  a  cadger  of  the  most 
appallin’  descreeption,”  said  Tam  se¬ 
verely.  “.A’m  lookin’  for’ard  to  the 
day  when  it’ll  be  a  coort-martial  offense 
to  ask  yeer  superior  officer  for  matches 
— here’s  one.  Don’t  strike  it  till  ye 
give  me  one  of  yeer  common  cigarets.” 

The  corporal  produced  a  packet. 

“.A’ll  ask  ye  as  a  favor  not  to  let  the 
men  know  .A’ve  descended  to  this  low 
an’  vulgar  habit,”  said  Tam.  “.A’ll 
take  two  or  three  as  curiosities — .A’d 
like  to  show  the  officers  the  kind  o’ 
poison  the  lower  classes  smoke - ” 

“Here!  Leave  me  a  couple!”  said 
the  alarmed  non-commissioned  officer 
as  Tam’s  skilful  fingers  half  emptied  the 
box. 

“Be  silent!”  said  Tam,  “ye’re  in¬ 
terruptin’  ma  train  o’  thochts — what 
did  .A  say  last?” 

“You  said  nothing  yet,”  replied  the 
corporal,  rescuing  his  depleted  store. 

“Here  it  begins,”  said  Tam,  and 
started: 

*‘.At  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
o’  a  clear  but  wintrj’  day,  a  soli¬ 
tary  airman  micht  hae  been  seen 
wingin’  his  lane  way  amcedst  the 
solitude  o’  the  achin’  skies.” 

“  ‘.Achin’  skies’?”  queried  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  dubiously. 

“It’s  poetry',”  said  Tam.  “.A  got  it 
oot  o’  a  bit  by  Roodyard  Kiplin’,  the 
Burns  o’  England,  an’  don’t  interrupt. 

“He  seemed  ower  young  for  sich 
an  adventure - ” 

“How  old  are  you.  Sergeant,  if  I 
may  ask  the  question?”  demanded  the 
amanuensis. 

“Ye  may  not  ask,  but  .A’ll  tell  you — 
.A’m  seventy-four  come  Michaelmas,  an’ 
.A’ve  never  looked  into  the  bricht  ees 
o’  a  lassie  since  A  lost  me  wee  Jean, 
who  flit  wi’  a  colonel  o’  dragoons,  in 
the  year  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was 
fought — will  ye  shut  yeer  face  whilst 
.A’m  dictatin’?” 

‘‘Sony',”  murmured  the  corporal  and 
poised  his  pencil. 

‘  Suddenly,  as  the  wee  hero  was 
guidin’  his  ’bus  through  the  maze 
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o’  cloods,  a  strange  sicht  met  his  his  bombs  and  got  away,  but  he  showed 

ees.  It  was  the  caircus  of  Me-  deplorable  judgment.  To  absolutely 

Hissing!  They  were  evolutin’  by  insure  a  successful  outcome  to  the  at- 

numbers  ix-rformin  their  Great  he  ordered  his  machines  todescend. 

reat  of  Halancm  an  Barebacked  ..  r  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Hidin’,  .\erial  Trapeze  an’  Tight-  could  recover  altitude  the 

rope  Walkin’,  Loopin’ the  Loop  by  swift  little  scouts  were  up  and  into  the 

the  death-defyin’  Brothers  Fritz,  u)rmation.  The  air  crackled  with  the 

together  with  many  laughable  an’  sound  of  Lewis-gun  fire,  machines  reeled 

amusin’  interludes  by  Whimsical  and  staggered  like  drunken  men,  Tam's 

Walker,  the  Laird  o’  Laughter,  fighting  Morane  dipped  and  dived, 

the  whole  concludin’  with  a  climbed  and  swerved  in  a  wild  baccha- 

Graund  Patriotic  Procession  en-  nalian  dance,  .\irplanes,  British  and 

Xearl  German  alike,  fell  flaming  to  the  earth 

'  ^  ‘  ■  before  the  second  in  command  of  the 

T  ain’t  seen  a  circus  for  years,”  said  enemy  squadron  signaled  “Retire.” 

;  corpora!  with  a  sigh.  “Lord!  I  used  A  mile  away  a  battery  of  A.  A.  guns 

love  them  girls  in  short  skirts - ”  waited,  its  commander’s  eyes  glued  to 

‘Restrain  yeer  amorous  thochts,  a  telescope. 

?c,”  warned  Tam,  “an’  fi.x  yeer  mind  “They’re  breaking  off — stand  by! 
leeterature.  Ye’ll  no’  see  a  caircus  Range  4,300  yards — deflection — There 
e  this.  To  proceed:  they  go!  Commence  firing.” 

,  .A  dozen  batteries  were  waiting  to 

Can  It  be,  says  our  hero,  • 

;i  M,  :  signal.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 

can  It  be  that  Mr.  McHissmg  is  ,  •  ,  r  j-  ,  „  • 

doin’  his  stunts  at  ten-thairty  o’  shriek  of  speeding  shells,  the  skies  were 

the  clock  in  the  cauld  morn,  for  mottled  w’lth  patches  of  smoke,  white 

sheer  love  o’  his  seenister  profes-  .  and  brown,  where  the  charges  burst, 
sion?  No,’  says  A — says  our  Von  Rheinhoff’s  battered  squadron 

young  hero — ‘no,’  says  he,  ‘he  rode  raggedly  to  safety, 
has  a  distinguished  audience  as  “Got  him— whoop!”  yelled  a  thou- 

like  as  not.’  , ,  sand  voices  as  from  one  machine  there 

Speenn  ower  the  sidean  fixm  came  a  scatter  of  pieces  as  a  high- 

his  expensive  glasses  on  the  gre^n,  explosive  shell  burst  under  the  wing, 

he  espied  sax  motor-cars -  ,  •  ,  •  ,  ,1  j  ,  ^ 

and  the  soaring  bird  collapsed  and  came 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  Blackie  trembling,  slowly,  head-over-heels  to 
me  in  hurriedly.  “Tam — get  up,”  the  ground. 

said  briefly.  “.All  the  damn  cir-  Von  Rheinhoff,  that  redoubtable  man, 
ses  are  out  on  a  strafe — and  we’re  It  was  half  conscious  w'hen  they  pulled  him 
von  Bissing,  von  Rheinhoff.  and  von  out  of  the  burnt  and  bloody  w’reck. 
entzl.  They’re  coming  straight  here  He  looked  round  sleepily  at  the 
d  I  think  they’re  out  for  blood.”  group  about  him  and  asked  in  the  voice 
The  history^  of  that  great  aerial  com-  of  a  ver\’  tired  man: 
t  has  been  graphically  told  by  the  “Which — of — you — fellows — bombed 

ecial  correspondents.  A’on  Hissing’s  — our  Kaiser?” 

rmat ion— dead  out  of  luck  that  day  Tam  leant  forward,  his  face  blazing 
was  broken  uj)  by  .Archie  fire  and  with  excitement.  “Say  that  again, 
reed  back,  von  Wentzl  was  engaged  sir,”  he  said. 

■  the  Fifty-ninth  Squadron  (provi-  Von  Rheinhoff  hwked  at  him  through 
ntially  up  in  strength  for  a  strafe  of  half-opened  eyes.  “Tam — eh?”hewhis- 
eir  own)  and  turned  back,  but  the  pered.  “A’ou — nearly  put  an  empire 
in  Rheinhoff  group  reached  its  objec-  — in  mourning.” 

■e  before  the  machines  were  more  l  am  drew  a  long  breath,  then  turned 
an  five  thousand  feet  from  the  ground  away.  “Nearly!”  he  said  bitterly. 
(I  there  was  some  wild  bombing.  “Did  .A  no’  tell  ye,  Captain  Blackie, 

A' on  Rheinhoff  might  have  unloaded  sir,  that  ma  luck  was  oot?” 
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If  you  lost  your  job 


—  if  your  income  were 
cut  off,  what  would 
you  do? 

August  Van  Gieson  of  New 
Jersey  was  employed  by  a 
big  gas  company.  He  was 
getting  old — they  wanted  a 
younger  man  in  his  place,  so 
out  he  went. 


The  same  thing  is  happening  to  thousands  of  men  every  year. 
It  may  be  your  turn  next.  . 


What  will  you  do? 

Mr.  Van  Gieson  didn’t  know  where  to  turn.  He  must  make  a  living. 
He  hunted  a  job,  but  other  companies  wanted  younger  men,  too,  and 
he  lacked  capital  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  The  road  ahead 
looked  long  and  hard. 


A  few  weeks  later  he  saw  one  of 
our  advertisements  for  local  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  w  rote  to  us. 

To-day  he  is  his  own  boss.  He 
goes  and  comes  as  he  pleases.  By 
looking  after  new  and  renewal 
magazine  subscriptions  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  he  earns 
51 500.0U  a  vear. 


And  by  the  same  work,  younger 
men  and  women  who  are  looking 
ahead  make  from  $3000.00  to 
55000.00  a  year. 

Are  you  looking  ahead.? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  job? 

Do  you  touch  the  53000.00  mark? 

You  can! 


Hv!.R^  Bol)^ ’s  M  a(,azinf.  and  Tmk  Dki.ini  ator  offer  you  an  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  business  of  your  own,  right  in  your  own  hK'ality.  Begin 
now  in  your  spare  time.  No  exix'rience  is  necessary.  We  tell  you  how  , 
ami  furnish  everything  free!  Write  us  at  once. 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 


Box  B4.  Spring  and  Mardougal  Sta., 


Now  Yerii.  N.  Y. 
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CALF  LOVE  AND  KELLY 

BY  KARL  SCHMIDT 


GREGORY  KELLY 


WE  HAVE!  had  plays  for  the 
>  oung,  we  have  had  plays 
desinjned  for  that  jjeculiar 
mixture  of  old-young  and 
young-old  persons,  but  the  drama  of 
youth  has  never  found  its  way  into  our 
theatre  save  for  an  occasional  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  adapted  foreign  play — 
Wedekind’s  "The  Awakening  of  Spring” 
or  Halbe's  drama,  known  here  as  “The 
Edder  Son.” 

Barrie's  “Peter  Pan”  and  Eleanor 
Gates's  “The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl” 
deal  with  childhood,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  youth.  The  foreign 
dramatist  has  treated  the  problem  of 
adolescence  in  a  way  that  could  not 
be  acceptable  to  our  mature  theatre¬ 
goers.  Here  the  drama  of  youth  must 
be  carefully  calculated,  that  only  the 
most  idyllic  episodes  and  incidents  of 
awakening  youth  be  presented. 

"Seventeen” 

*  I  'HEl  writers  of  short  stories  have  not 
neglected  youth,  and  one  at  least, 
Mr.  Booth  Tarkington,  has  made  youth 
almost  a  trade-mark.  That  a  dramati¬ 


zation  of  one  of  his  stories,  or  series  of 
stories,  should  have  been  the  first  to 
get  on  the  stage  is  not  strange.  There 
is  a  story  that  when  Mr.  Stuart  Walker 
approached  Mr.  Tarkington  to  gain  his 
consent  for  a  prcxluction  of  “Seven¬ 
teen”  the  author  held  that  there  was 
no  play  in  the  material.  .Accordingly, 
though  Mr.  Tarkington  has  written  for 
the  theatre  himself,  the  dramatization 
was  not  made  by  him. 

In  play  form  “Seventeen”  was  tried 
out  first  in  a  stock  company  that  Stuart 
Walker  was  running  in  Indianapolis — 
Mr.  Tarkington’s  home  city.  The  suc¬ 
cess  was  almost  instantaneous.  Then 
followed  a  tour  through  the  Middle 
West  which,  in  a  war  year,  is  a  record 
almost  without  precedent,  and  early 
January  found  a  New  York  premier  of 
what  was  virtually  a  stock  production 
in  Indianapolis,  and  with  only  one 
change  in  cast!  It  all  goes  to  show 
that  in  the  theatre,  as  Claude  E21mer 
Humphrey  would  phrase  it,  “You  never 
can  tell.” 

The  public  was  ready  for  this  story 
of  calf  love  and  small  town  life.  Mr. 


Tarkington  chose  the  most  interesting 
time  in  a  boy’s  life,  that  time  when  he 
draws  away  from  his  mother  and  then, 
through  his  first  disappointment  in  love, 
comes  back  to  her  with  a  tenderness 
that  had  not  earlier  displayed  itself. 

Enter  Gregory  Kelly 

Notwithstanding  the  artistic 

sympathy  of  the  production  and 
the  careful  attention  to  detail,  “Sev¬ 
enteen”  is  made  possible  only  by  the 
acting  of  Gregory  Kelly.  The  impish 
Jane,  most  popular  in  the  stage  version, 
as  in  the  stories,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  what  stage  people  call  a  charac¬ 
ter.  William  Sylvanns  Baxter  must  be 
played  straightforwardly  and  with  the 
dead  seriousness  of  seventeen.  This, 
Gregory  Kelly  somehow  succeeds  in 
achieving. 

“  T  am  not  young,  I  only  look  so.  I 
am  seventeen.’  When  I  was  playing 
in  Mrs.  E’iske’s  production  of  ‘The 
Green  Cockatoo,’  I  si)oke  those  words. 
Since  I’ve  been  playing  this  part  in 
‘.Seventeen,’  that  line  of  the  Schnitzler 
play  has  recurred  to  me  again  and 
again.  Most  persons  think  that  that 
was  when  my  stage  career  began,  but 
really  1  began  with  Jefferson — not  hi.s 
son,  but  Joseph  Jefferson  himself.  I 
played  Ileinrick  in  ‘Rip  Van  Winkle.’ 
It  was  at  the  Harlem  Opera  House  and 
1  was  in  school  at  the  time.  In  spite 
of  this  early  and  pleasant  taste  of  the 
stage  I  continued  in  school.  I  have 
supported  Virginia  Harned,  Mrs.  E'iske, 
Maude  .Adams  and  Otis  Skinner.” 

With  all  this,  busy  young  Mr.  Kelly 
has  found  time  to  play  in  Shakespeare 
and  was  for  one  summer  a  “dew-wader” 
in  Ben  Greet’s  Open  Air  Company. 
E'or  the  past  two  years  he  has  played 
in  the  Portmanteau  Company  in  the 
imaginative  dramas  of  Lord  Dunsany 
and  as  the  hunchback  in  Oscar  Wilde’s 
‘‘The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta.” 

SM.ALL  wonder,  then,  that  Gregory 
Kelly  brings  experience  to  the  dif¬ 
ficult  part  of  William  Sylvanns  Baxter 
in  Booth  Tarkington’s  story  of  calf  love. 
The  incident  of  the  first  dress  suit,  his 
concern  that  he  may  not  appear  digni¬ 
fied  before  the  “baby  talk  lady”  at  the 
party,  the  irritating  annoyance  of  Jane, 
his  younger  sister,  his  resigned  Sidney 
Carton  pose  when  he  waits  behind  at 
the  motor  picnic,  yielding  his  seat  to 
the  hated  rival,  and  his  constant  e.x- 
clamation,  “A'e  gods,”  are  as  irresistible 
on  the  stage  as  in  the  stories — and  a 
thoroughly  workmanlike  picture  of  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  .American  small-town  life. 
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FRONT-PAGE  FRANKIE — Continued  from 


“WTiat  other  excuse  would  a  rep)orter 
have  for  calling  on  Miss  Frances 
Everett  Wayne?” 

“That’s  not  kind  of  you.  You  know 
I  haven’t  treated  you  as  a  reporter.” 

“How  could  I  tell?  You're  always 
good  to  reporters.” 

“Richard  Dulany,  I  wouldn’t  have 
as — as  infallibly  mean  a  memory  as 
vours  for  anything  in  the  world!’’ 

“Oh,  it’s  got  its  redeeming  defects,” 
he  defended. 

“I  haven’t  found  them.  Don’t  you 
think  you  could  make  it  forget  a  little, 
so  that  you  could  bring  yourself  to 
regard  me  as  some  sort  of  human 
being?”  Her  eyes  were  kind,  even 
wistful,  as  they  appealed  to  him. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  safe,”  he  said  un¬ 
guardedly.  “And  most  unprofessional.” 
he  hastened  to  amend,  in  a  brisker  tone. 
“I’d  as  soon  think  of  the  Grand  Canon 
or  the  Prohibition  party  that  way.  To  a 
reporter,  you  see.  you’re  an  institution.” 

He  knew  he  had  hurt  her  now,  for 
he  saw  her  lip  quiver;  and  he  tried 
to  assure  himself  that  he  was  glad  of 
it.  But  she  was  unconquerably  game. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  late  for  an  engage¬ 
ment,”  she  said,  rising  with  great  dig¬ 
nity  and  slowly  moving  to  the  door.  “Do 
you  mind  leaving  those  clippings?  I — I 
want  to  look  at  them — for  a  purpose.” 

“Haven’t  you  your  scrap-book  with 
you?”  he  asked  slyly. 

Miss  Wayne’s  dignity,  I  regret  to 
state,  fell  from  her  with  a  bang. 

Though  perhaps  it  was  her  foot  de¬ 
scending  angrily  upon  the  floor  that 
caused  the  concussion. 

“Of  course  I’ll  leave  them,”  he  said. 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  send  them  back 
to-morrow.” 

‘^Send  them?” 

“Send  them.”  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  implication. 

“Then  I’m  not  to  come  here  to  see 
you  any  more?’’ 

“The  institution  is  closed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

“But  my  article - ’’ 

The  protest  was  made  to  a  closed 
door.  ^luch  crestfallen,  Mr.  Richard 
Dulany  sought  solace  and  advice  from 
La  Princesse  Peau  de  Cygne.  The  un¬ 
sympathetic  opinion  of  that  social  arbi¬ 
ter  was  that  this  time  he  had  put  his 
foot  in  it. 

IV 

ORTHWITH,  the  Star  ceased  to 
exist  for  Miss  Frances  Everett 
Wayne.  It  was  sternly  banned  from 
her  cottage.  If  she  chanced  upon  a 
copy  at  the  club,  she  turned  away  reso¬ 
lutely.  All  this  was  wasted  trouble, 
for  the  paper’s  treatment  of  her  activi¬ 
ties  had  become  strictly  technical,  cor¬ 
rect  and  inoffensive,  so  long  as  she 
confined  herself  to  the  beaten  paths 
which  lead  to  minor  but  legitimate 
mention  on  the  society  page,  as  she 


strictly  did  for  a  fortnight.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  the  old  Eve,  avid 
of  the  print  of  the  press,  undertook 
to  command,  in  a  special  exhibition 
drill,  a  squad  of  the  local,  smart  cav¬ 
alry  troop.  Despite  sweating  sergeants 
and  cursing  file  corporals,  the.  result 
was  a  horrid  melange  of  horses  prancing 
upon  each  other’s  tails,  culminating 
in  an  involuted  series  of  contortions 
more  suggestive  of  the  Laocoon  than 
of  any  formation  described  in  the  book 
of  tactics.  All  of  this  was  set  forth 
in  an  intolerably  flipp>ant  spirit,  not 
where  its  chief  subject  would  have 
failed  to  see  it,  in  the  pages  of  the  Star, 
but  where  she  couldn’t  help  but  see 
it,  viz.,  upon  a  neatly  cut-out-and- 
pasted-up  slip  of  Star  print  mailed  to 
her  address. 

It  was  a  matter  of  comment  by  a 
caller,  later  in  the  morning,  that  Miss 
Wayne’s  eyes  were  a  trifle  smaller,  her 
attention  variable,  and  her  temper  un¬ 
certain.  Also  the  Golden  Gate  class 
in  Sp)ecial  War  Gardening  was  informed 
by  telephone  that  Miss  Wayne  would 
be  unable  to  make  her  promised  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  following  day,  because  of 
indisf>osition.  A  doctor  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  diagnose  her  ailment. 
She  herself  would  have  identified  it, 
if  put  to  the  question,  as  a  slight 
nausea  superinduced  by  the  sight  of 
printed  matter. 

She  never  wanted  to  see  a  newspaper 
again!  At  least,  not  the  newspaper 
which  Mr.  Richard  Dulany  represented. 
Xor — she  added  this  aloud,  in  a  hard, 
firm,  self-resp)ecting  tone — Mr.  Richard 
Dulany  himself. 

Therefore,  when  he  called,  she  was  out, 
and  when  he  phoned,  she  was  busy,  and 
when  he  wrote,  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  clippings,  and  humbling 
himself  to  the  extent  of  offering  to 
write  any  sort  of  article  about  her  that 
she  might  approve,  she  vouchsafed  no 
recognition  of  his  existence,  for  she 
read  between  the  lines  a  covert  derision 
which  wasn’t  there  at  all.  Dulany 
began  to  be  uneasily  convinced  that 
Dot  Massingale  was  right. 

Three  weeks  of  hard  work  on  the 
Slar's  special  camjjaign  against  lurk¬ 
ing  treason,  kept  Dulany  busy  but 
not  happy.  Above  everything  else 
he  wanted  to  see  Frances  Wayne.  If 
necessary,  he  was  prepared  to  explain 
everything  and  throw  himself  on  her 
mercy.  He  noticed  that  her  name 
had  almost  dropped  out  of  the  columns 
of  the  other  pap>ers.  Was  she,  per¬ 
haps.  ill?  Or,  worse,  going  back  home? 
.\t  that  supposition  the  world  grew 
dark  about  the  Machiavellian  Richard 
and  he  projected  desperate  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  measures.  In  the  midst  of 
which  it  all  came  about  quite  simply. 
Dulany,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
special  investigations  was  astonished, 
one  day,  to  see  Miss  Wayne’s  unmis- 
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takable  motor-car  driving  up  at  the 
curb  of  one  of  the  city’s  slum  parks. 
It  halted  in  front  of  a  dull,  discreet 
house  inhabited  by  a  spider.  The 
spider’s  name  -and  style  were  “Max 
Lobens,  Attorney-at-law;  Consultation 
Free.”  Puzzled  and  a  little  troubled, 
Dulany  waited  outside.  In  ten  min¬ 
utes  Miss  Wayne  emerged.  Her  color 
was  high.  Her  small  chin  was  set. 
Her  eyes,  under  contracted  brows,  were 
bright  with  wrath.  Dulany  wondered 
how  Lawyer  Lobens  was  feeling. 

He  met  the  girl  on  the  steps.  “Do 
you  know  the  sort  of  man  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  with?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

At  sight  of  him  she  changed  color, 
half  put  out  her  hand,  and  withdrew 
it.  “No,  I  didn’t.  I  do  now.” 

“Is  it  anything  in  which  I  can  help?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “It’s  private 
business.” 

Dulany  hesitated.  “I  don’t  want  to 
be  officious,”  he  ventured,  “but  really, 
Lobens  isn’t  the  type  of  lawyer  you 
can  safely  trust.” 

“It’s  my  laundress  out  at  the  Buck¬ 
ingham  place,”  she  decided  to  explain. 
“The  poor  old  thing  got  into  his  clutches 
over  a  damage  suit.  And  he  kept  all 
the  money  awarded  to  her,  for  his  fee.” 

“Naturally.  Did  you  get  anything 
out  of  him?” 

“Nothing  but  suave  assurances  that 
it  was  all  quite  regular.  I’m  going 
now  to  consult  a  good  lawyer.  Can 
you  give  me  the  address  of  one?” 

“Perhaps  it  won’t  be  necessary.  Give 
me  the  outlines  of  the  case.” 

She  told  him  the  story;  an  ugly  little 
tale  of  chicanery  and  imposition  by  a 
shrewd  rascal  upon  an  ignorant  old 
woman. 

“.And  you’re  interesting  yourself  to 
the  extent  of  taking  all  this  trouble. 
Why?” 

“Why?”  she  repeated.  “Why  not? 
Somebody’s  got  to  help  her.  She  can’t 
do  it  herself.” 

“I  see,”  said  Dulany  musingly. 

Suddenly,  she  flamed  scarlet.  “Oh, 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking!”  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  “It  isn’t  so!  It 
isn’t!  I  wouldn’t  have  this  in  the 
papers  for  anything.  Are  you  laughing 
at  me?” 

“No.  I’m  not  laughing  at  you.  I’m 
being  sorry.” 

“For  me?” 

“For  myself.  I’ve  been  a — well,  that 
can  waif.  Mr.  Lobens  can’t.  Will  you 
go  back  with  me  to  his  office?  I  think 
the  fact  of  a  reporter  being  on  this 
case  will  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into 
our  friend  inside.” 

They  entered  together.  “This  is  Mr. 
Dulany  of  the  Star,"  said  the  girl  to 
the  spider. 

The  effect  upon  that  legal  insect  was 
surprising.  He  shriveled.  “Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Dulany?  The  owner  of  the  Star?" 
he  quavered. 
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good  faith.  in  and  her  out;  the  motor  outside 

For  his  life,  Dulany  could  not  have  purred,  and  the  reporter-proprietor  of 
withstood  it.  He  made  a  gallant  strug-  the  Star  got  the  door  o{)en  again  and 
gle  to  pretend  it  was  a  strangling  fit,  himself  out  ujion  the  porch  liarely  in 
but  the  laughter  broke  through  and  time  to  see  the  car  whisking  Miss  Wayne 
had  its  will  of  him,  while  the  shyster  around  the  corner.  He  was  shocked 
wondered  and  the  atmosphere  about  and  grieved  to  see  that  she  was  appar- 
the  girl  became  chillier  and  chillier  and  ently  in  tears. 

more  and  more  rarefied.  Nor  was  the  For  an  unprecedented  period  there- 
frigidity  mitigated  by  a  noble  roll  of  after,  the  Star  achieved  the  impossible 
bills  which  the  terrorized  lawyer  placed  in  journalism.  It  proved  that  it  was 
in  her  hands.  practicable  to  jiublish  a  newspajier 

“Mv  first  experience  of  blackmail.”  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the 
said  Dulany  lightly,  as  they  emerged  name  of  Miss  Frances  Everett  Wayne, 
into  the  still,  dim  vestibule.  Miss  Indeed,  there  was  neither  occasion  nor 
Wayne  declined  to  be  interested  in  the  excuse  for  reference  to  that  past-mis- 
matter.  tress  of  publicity.  She  had  apparently 

I  “So  you  own  the  Star?"  she  said.  retired  from  the  field. 

“I  do.”  “This  is  a  bad  precedent,”  observed 

“And  you’re  not  a  reporter  at  all.”  La  Princesse  Peau  de  Cygne.  “If  it 
“I  am,  until  I  have  learned  the  busi-  should  become  good  form  to  keep  out 

j  ness.”  of  the  pajx'rs,  how  could  I  pay  my 

I  “A  very  honorable  business,  which  club  dues?” 

you  use  {o  make  friends  with  people  “VV’hat  do  you  make  of  her  new 
and  then  ridicule  them  in  your  paper!”  tack?”  inquired  Dulany,  to  whom  the 
I  Dulany’s  tone,  which  had  been  con-  complaint  was  addressed, 
ciliatory,  not  to  say  humble,  changed.  “Ah!  That’s  not  so  easy.  Perhaps 
“Wherein  have  I  ever  been  dishonor-  she  thinks  she’s  been  overdoing  it. 
able  about  it?  Have  I  pretended  to  any  She’s  very  clever.  Or,  it  may  be  that 
,  other  basis  than  that  of  a  reporter?”  she’s  planning  some  grand  coup.  Or, 
“Not  in  words,  perhaps.  But — but  possibly,  the  lesson  has  gone  home, 
in  other  ways,  you  have  let  me  think  When  are  you  going  to  own  up  and 

vou  a  friend.  And  now  to  be  repeat-  tell  her  about  the  trick?” 

edly  insulted - ”  Like  many  men  of  languid  exterior, 

j  “Go  slow.  Frances,  When  have  I  Richard  Dulany  possessed  a  stratum 
I  insulted  you?”  of  good,  reliable  obstinacy  in  his  make- 

“Well,  your  paper  has  said  all  those  up.  “Not  until  I’m  sure  she’s  cured.” 
things.”  “Well,  I  suppose  you’re  enjoying  it?” 

Dulany  gathered  his  reserves  of  reso-  “k'.njoying  it'  Dot,”  he  said  soberly, 
lution,  fortifie<l  by  indignation  at  the  “it’s  just  hell.” 

charge  of  h's  dishonorable  conduct.  Further  admission  between  those 

“I'll  make  you  the  judge,”  he  said,  two,  who  thoroughly  understood  each 
with  an  appearance  of  great  candor,  other,  would  have  been  superfluous. 

'  “If  they  weren’t  all  substantially  true  “Poor  boy!”  said  Dot.  “You’re  ac- 

T'll  admit  that  you’re  right  and  that  tually  getting  thin  over  it.  I  thought 
I  I'm  a  low  and  flishonorable  sneak,  it  was  the  treason  propaganda  thing 
Now — were  they  or  weren’t  they?”  that  was  worrying  you.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Miss  “Oh,  that!”  he  returned  contemptu- 
Frances  Everett  Wayne,  expert  in  pub-  ously.  “What  I’m  afraid  of.  Dot,  is 
licity,  made  to  a  representative  of  that  that  she’ll  go  away.” 
press  which  he  so  skilfully  manipulated  “Then  you  can  go  after  her.” 

for  her  own  ends,  a  wholly  tactless,  un-  “She  won’t  see  me.” 

guarded  and  personal  statement.  “Good  sign.”  said  the  astute  Miss 

j  “I  hate  vou!”  she  said.  Massingale.  “I  don’t  see  how  she 

'  “I  love  vou!”  said  Richard  Dulany.  could,  after  what  you’ve  done  to  her 
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in  the  paper — or  she  thinks  you’ve 
done.” 

“I’ve  just  got  to  wait  my  chance,  I 

supiMJse.” 

riiat  chance  was  being  matured  by 
a  philosophical  f>erson  of  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion,  a  memljer  of  a  private  circle  whose 
conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  all  war 
and  bloodshed  was  so  profound  that  it 
could  express  itself  adequately  only  in 
more  or  less  subtle  and  secret  designs, 
with  dynamite  and  noiseless  firearms 
for  their  chief  manifestation.  This  gen¬ 
tle  soul  hired  a  room  across  the  street 
from  Richard  Dulany’s  office,  and  at  an 
appropriate  time,  opened  his  window, 
took  aim  and  pulled  a  trigger. 

The  echo  of  that  muffled  shot,  if  not 
precisely  heard  around  the  world,  pene 
t rated  at  least  as  far  as  Buckingham, 
where  it  reached  Miss  Dot  Massingale 
through  the  medium  of  the  Star's 
slightly  hysterical  telephone  girl.  It 
was  so  timed  as  to  enable  Miss  Mas¬ 
singale  to  miss  the  five-twelve  train 
to  town  by  just  forty  seconds.  White- 
faced  and  anxious-eyed,  she  hurried 
back  to  the  street  and  was  all  but  run 
down  by  Frances  Wayne’s  big  Triplex. 
Now,  whether  or  not  Miss  Wayne  still 
maintained  her  policy,  in  the  face  of 
grievous  disillusions,  of  being  always 
kind  to  reporters,  I  can  not  state.  Dot’s 
face  was  enough  to  have  stirred  to 
purely  human  sympathy  a  harder  heart 
than  Frances  Wayne’s.  She  brought 
the  car  to  such  a  halt  as  that  tenderly 
reared  mechanism  had  seldom  known 
in  its  pampered  career. 

“.\re  you  in  trouble.  Miss  Massin¬ 
gale?” 

‘■Richard  Dulany  has  been  shot.” 

“Killed?”  The  girl’s  voice  fluttered 
like  a  dried  leaf. 

“No.  I  don’t  think  so.  The  office 
didn’t  seem  to  know  how  bad  it  is. 
.\nd  I  missed  the  train.’’ 

“Get  in.” 

No  further  word  was  spoken  between 
the  women.  But  Dot  Massingale. steal¬ 
ing  an  occasional  glance  at  the  lovely 
-et  face  l>eside  her,  prayed  for  two, 
that  Dulany’s  life  might  be  saved. 
They  beat  the  train  in.  .\t  the  small 
alley  entrance  to  the  Star,  whither  Dot 
directed  the  car.  there  was  no  crowd. 

“You  go  in,”  said  Frances  Wayne. 
‘‘.\nd — and  you’ll  come  back  and  tell 
me — soon — won’t  you?” 

Dot  answered  the  ap{)eal  of  the 
golden-rayed  eyes  by  kissing  her;  then 
disappeared.  But  she  did  not  return 
with  the  tremulously  awaited  message. 

Richard  Dulany  did  He  walked 
with  a  slight  limp. 

“Miss  Massingale  sends  her  excuses 
and  thanks  for  bringing  her  in,”  he 
said.  “She’s  going  to  stay.” 

The  girl’s  regard  bro<xled  on  him, 
enfolded  him.  But  she  spoke  no  word. 

“Reports  of  my  death  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,”  he  said  lightly.  “Ihap{)ened  to 
stand  up  at  the  psychological  moment, 
and  the  bullet  onlv  barked  mv  knee.” 


“I  don’t  think  I  can  drive,”  she  said  ' 
very  low. 

Then  he  saw  how  she  was  trembling.  , 
Half-lifting  her  to  the  other  seat,  he 
took  the  wheel. 

“.\re  we  going  back  to  Buckingham?’’ 
“Wherever  you  will,”  she  answered, 
and  her  tone  thrilled  him. 

The  great  car  swooped  like  a  bird, 
up  and  down  the  cliffside  streets  of 
Golden  Gate  City,  until  it  broke 
through  a  picket  line  of  smoky  fac¬ 
tories  to  open  country  and  the  contour 
of  an  abrupt  hill  overlooking  the  Golden 
Bay.  Silence  was  maintained  like  a  j 
covenant  between  the  man  and  fhe 
girl. 

.\t  the  summit,  cut  off  from  earth,  and 
alone  in  this  solitude  of  his  choosing, 
he  turned  to  her.  She  met  his  eyes, 
direct. 

“Let  me  speak  first.  It’s  all  true.” 
“What’s  all  true?” 

“.\11  that  the  Star  said,  and  all  that 
it  meant.  The — the  cheapness  and,’’ 
she  spoke  with  an  effort,  “the  vulgarity 
of  what  I  have  been  doing.  Only,  I 
wish  it  hadn’t  been  you  that  pub¬ 
lished  it.” 

“It  was  never  published,”  he  said 
quietly. 

“How  can  you  say  that  when  I  saw 
it  myself?” 

“That  was  a  trick.  Those  clippings 
that  I  sent  you  never  appeared  in  the 
paper.  They  were  nothing  but  sjjecial 
proof,  set  up  and  struck  off  for  that 
purpose.” 

“Was  it  a  joke?”  she  asked  doubt¬ 
fully. 

“No,  it  wasn’t  a  joke.  Frances.  It  | 
was  an  experiment.  At  least  it  began  I 
so.  .And  then,  it  became  something  in¬ 
finitely  more  important,  to  me,  at  least. 
So,  there’s  my  confession;  half  of  it, 
rather.  .Am  I  forgiven  for  my  imperti¬ 
nence?” 

“I’m  glad  you  told  me,”  she  said 
simply.  “I  couldn’t  quite  understand 
a  man  like  you  using  your  newspaper 
to  shame  a  woman — even  justly.” 

“.And  the  other  half  of  my  confession 
1  made  to  you  that  day  on  the  lawyer’s 
steps.  Have  you  forgotten  it?” 

“No.”  ■ 

“Shall  I  repeat  it?” 

“A’es,”  she  murmured. 

.And  she  answered  his  confession  with 
a  wordless  confession  of  her  own,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  this  astounding  enunciation 
of  principles: 

“But  I’m  sure  T  never  should  have 
loved  you  if  you  hadn’t  made  me  hate 
you  first.” 

“What  will  your  friends  say — dear¬ 
est,”  he  said  with  tender  malice,  “to 
your  marrying  into  the  newspaper 
game  after  having  played  it  so  long?” 

“I  haven’t  said  I’d  marry  you  yet, 
have  I?”  she  challenged. 

“But  you  will!” 

“If  I  do,  Dick,  will  you  promise  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  pap>ers?”  said  Front- 
Page  Frankie. 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  “SING”  AT  ONE  OF  OUR  ARMY  CAMPS 


UNCLE  SAM’S  SINGING  ARMY 

BY  GRACE  HUMPHREY 


“>^F  I’M  going  into  this  thing,"  said 
Uncle  Sam.  “I  want  to  do  it 
right.  I  must  have  a  FIGHT- 
ING  army.  I  must  ha\  e  a  FLY¬ 
ING  army.  I  must  have  a  TRENCH 
army.”  And  he  set  to  work  forthwith 
to  achieve  each  of  these. 

Next  comes  the  Red  Cross  and  says, 
“We  must  have  a  WELL  army.” 

.And  up  speak  manv  organizations 
with,  “It  must  l)e  a  LOOKED-AFTER- 
IN-RECRE.\TION-TIME  army." 

But  here  is  the  newest  adjective: 
“It  must  be  a  SINGING  army," 
General  Bell,  who  was  in  command  at 
Camp  Upton,  on  Long  Island,  said 
emphatically — and  many  other  army 
officers  echoed  him. 

Upton  is  a  camp  of  forty-four  thou¬ 
sand  men — as  large  as  many  a  city 
— and  its  people  are  as  varied  as  you 
could  possibly  think.  In  addition  to 
the  hundreds  of  buildings  provided  by 
Uncle  Sam,  one  is  being  put  up  by 
subscriptions  from  private  citizens  and 
soldiers  alike — a  great  auditorium  seat¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  people.  .And,  of  this 
building  officers  and  men  are  as  proud 
as  they  are  of  anything  in  their  camp, 
for  here  they  will  come  together  for 
their  “sings.” 

Last  summer.  General  Bell  got  word 
of  something  new  that  was  going  on  in 
Syracuse,  and  paid  a  visit  there  to  see 
for  himself,  or  rather  to  hear. 

He  saw  thirty  thousand  men,  recruits 
of  the  Regular  .Army,  encamped  in  the 
fair  grounds.  In  the  peristyle  of  the 
Exposition  Building  he  saw  three  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  civilians,  met  for  their 
weekly  community  singing,  and  in  the 
open  court  opposite,  three-fourths  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  camp.  .And  civilians  and 


solJicrswere  singing a  new,com- 
mon  interest  between  citizens  and  army. 

He  saw  a  camp  of  raw  recruits,  from 
many  states,  from  many  countries — 
hunilreds  and  hundreds  of  the  men  were 
of  foreign  birth — Italians.  Greeks, 
Poles — who  could  speak  little  English. 
.And  he  heard  them  singing  English 
words  and  getting  along  with  it.  Later 
the  general  was  taken  to  see  the  classes 
in  English,  started  in  the  Syracuse 
camp  as  a  result  of  the  singing.  For 
you  can  sing  a  language  before  you 
can  speak  it,  and  singing  Fmglish  in¬ 
spires  foreigners  to  learn  it. 

He  saw  e\ery  man  at  the  “sing” 
joining  in,  and  singing  with  a  will,  not 
as  though  they  were  ordered  to.  When 
they  sang  alternate  verses  with  the 
community  chorus,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  women’s  voices  were  not 
missed.  For  the  soldiers  were  putting 
in  two  and  three  parts,  and  doing  it 
well,  too.  He  watched  their  eagerness, 
how  they  couldn’t  wait  till  the  cornettist 
finished,  but  [began  on  the  second  line 
and  sang  the  song  through  twice;  how 
they  were  quick  to  cgtch  the  signal  to 
ritard  or  hurry  up;  how  they  hunted 
through  the  long  handbills  giving  the 
words  of  the  songs,  and  called  out. 
“Number  four!”  or  “Gice  us  sixteen!" 

What  were  they  singing?  Songs 
that  soldiers  like.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  means  the  songs  you 
think  they  will  like,  or  think  they  ought 
to  like.  Of  the  patriotic  songs,  they 
used  only  “.America,”  “The  Star-Span¬ 
gled  Banner,”  and  the  “Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic.”  The  so-called  pa¬ 
triotic  song  which  is  prevalent  to-day 
they  would  have  none  of.  though  plenty 
of  them  have  been  offered.  They  smack 


of  commercialism.  The  author  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  there’ll  be  a  fine  sale 
for  a  patriotic  song  just  now,  and 
he  falls  to  the  job  of  writing  for  the 
army.  Or  they  come  from  the  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant  desire  of  some 
man  or  woman  to  do  his  bit  by  giving 
the  proceeds  of  the  song  to  the  Red  Cross 
or  some  other  organization,  never  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  takes  thousands  of 
dollars  to  float  and  popularize  a  song. 
For  the  most  part,  if  they  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  soldier,  they  would  turn 
him  against  singing  entirely. 

For  real  patriotism  isn’t  whooping 
it  up  and  hurrahing  for  the  flag,  nor 
boastingly  eulogizing  our  country,  nor 
jiatting  khaki-clad  men  on  the  back 
with  a  “dear  boys,”  or  “Soldier  true, 
die  or  do!”  .As  for  the  new  words  to  the 
fine  old  tunes,  which  are  intended  to 
embody  the  thought  and  need  of  the 
times,  they  are  an  insult  to  the  tune 
and  to  the  public  and  to  patriotism 
itself.  If  you  have  pull  and  influence, 
you  can  sick  this  kind  of  stuff  on  to  the 
public  school,  and  the  poor  kiddies 
have  to  put  up  with  it.  But  it  won’t 
go  down  with  the  .soldiers! 

What  songs  do  they  really  like? 
Songs  that  give  the  feeling  of  brother- 
h(Kxl  and  comradeship,  that  express 
endearing  sentiments  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  home  life  in  that  country. 
The  Stephen  Foster  songs  are  perhaps 
the  best  e.xample,  and  most  popular 
they  are — “Old  Black  Joe,”  “Swanee 
River,”  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home.” 
They  like  “Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn¬ 
ing”  and  “The  Long,  Long  Trail.” 
“.Annie  Laurie”  and  “.Auld  Lang  Syne” 
alternate  with  “Over  There”  and  “Pack 
Up  Your  Troubles.” 
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And  how  those  men  sang!  For  that 
leader — it  was  Harr\’  Barnhart  at  that 
time — the  general  saw  at  once,  had 
the  quality  of  leadership,  and  to  a 
marked  degree.  He  was  so  genial 
and  good-natured,  he  laughed  with 
and  at  the  men,  he  never  scolded,  never 
got  impatient,  but  proudly  told  them 
when  they  did  well.  He  had,  besides, 
a  fine  baritone  voice,  so  magnetic  that 
hearing  him  sing  a  phrase  made  you 
long  to  sing  it  too,  and  somehow,  you 
thought  you  could,  he  made  singing 
seem  so  easy!  And  men  who  said 
they  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t,  found  them¬ 
selves  joining  in  his  chorus,  willy-nilly. 

"Who  wants  to  sing  a  verse  of  this?” 
General  Bell  heard  him  call  out,  “and 
let  us  come  in  on  the  chorus?”  And 
up  stepped  a  volunteer.  This  request 
never  failed  to  produce  a  soloist,  and 
fine  singers  were  discovered.  One  was 
an  Italian  who  had  had  splendid  train¬ 
ing  in  Europe;  another  was  a  vaude¬ 
ville  singer.  “You  can  get  anything 
you  want  in  the  army,”  the  leader 
added  jokingly,  as  the  man  went  to  the 
platform.  “I  just  reach  out  and  take 
what  I  want,  from  a  horse-jockey  to  an 
opera  star.  Now  then,  are  you  ready? 
.And  watch  me  for  the  chorus!” 

.And  how  they  sang  it,  with  a  {peculiar 
minor  quality  in  their  voices! 

"Keep  the  home  fires  burning, 

While  your  hearts  are  yearning; 

Though  your  lads  arc  far  away, 

They  dream  of  home.” 

.And  at  the  end  of  the  “sing,”  General 
Bell  stood  by  and  listened  to  the 
comments  of  the  men  who  crowded 
around.  Some  in  broken  English,  some 
in  the  unmistakable  East  Side  accent, 
called  out,  “Well,  captain,  that  was 
great!”  While  the  ne.xt,  in  the  naive 
speech  of  the  countiy’  boy,  said  shyly, 
“I  say,  mister,  that  was  fine!”  .And 
many  a  one  added,  “A’ou’re  going  to 
be  with  us  over  there,  ain’t  you?” 

'  I  'HE  officers  at  the  camp  last  summer 
confessed  quite  frankly  that  at 
first  they  looked  askance  at  any  effort 
of  a  civilian  to  accomplish  something  in 
the  army.  But  after  one  “sing,”  no  one 
was  keener  to  help  along,  when  they 
saw  the  men  headed  that  way.  After 
that  first  try-out.  General  Morton,  com¬ 
manding  at  Syracuse,  said  to  Barnhart, 
“Go  ahead!  I’ll  give  you  all  the  time 
you  want.  This  is  what  I’ve  been 
looking  for  all  my  life!” 

Soon  after  the  camp  at  A^'aphank  w’as 
ready,  General  Bell  invited,  almost 
“conscripted,”  Harry  Barnhart  to  make 
the  newly  drafted  men  at  Upton  into 
a  singing  army.  For  he  had  watched 
his  troops  in  the  Philippines,  and  had 
learned  that  the  singing  was  the  one 
thing  they  could  all  share  alike.  In 
talking  to  a  group  of  future  officers  at 
the  first  Plattsburg  camp,  he  had  said, 
“I  advise  you  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  singing.  That  will  weld 
your  company  and  your  regiment 
together  quicker  than  any  other  thing. 
And,”  he  added  the  sentence  that  has 
since  become  famous,  “singing  men  are 
fighting  men!’’ 

.And,  best  of  all,  the  singing  has  by 
no  means  been  limited  to  Upton.  It 
has  spread  rapidly  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  encamped  .America.  There 
are  fifteen  other  National  .Army  camps, 
each  as  large  as  this;  and  sixteen  for 
the  National  Guard  and  twenty  for  the 
Regular  .Army  and  nine  for  officers’ 
training  and  thirty  naval  training 
stations,  in  addition  to  the  aviation 
corps  and  ambulance  service,  and  all 
of  them  are  singing.  Each  company 
in  camp,  each  contingent  on  a  ship, 
will  have  a  song-leader. 

The  Federal  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  .Activities,  prompt  to  see  the 
value  of  community  singing,  appointed 
a  special  committee  for  camp  music 
and  started  “sings.”  The  song-leaders 
were  carefully  chosen— men  who  had  a 
thorough  musical  background,  who  had 
good  voices  and  knew  how  to  use  them; 
men  with  whom  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
was  instinctive,  who  had  adaptability 
and  tact,  who  could  fraternize,  who 
could  inspire  tired  men  to  sing  for  the 
sheer  love  of  it,  who  had  snap  and 
enthusiasm  to  put  things  over. 

.And  well-equipped  men  they  are, 
doing  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
service  for  which  they  are  specially 
trained;  such  men  as  Kenneth  Clark, 
composer  of  a  large  number  of  Prince¬ 
ton  songs,  who  l^gan  work  with  the 
.Allentown  ambulance  training  -  corps 
and  then  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Meade;  and  the  two  Kimseys,  who  have 
given  up  their  Chautauqua  music  to 
lead  the  “sings”  at  Camp  Pike  and 
Camp  Gordon;  and  John  .Archer,  who 
organized  the  community  choruses  in 
Providence  and  Pittsfield  and  North 
.Adams,  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  at 
Ca^p  Custer;  and  Vernon  Stiles  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company;  and  the 
young  composer,  Geoffrey  O’Hara,  who 
has  both  Regular  .Army  men  and  the 
Officers’  Reserve  Corps  at  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe;  and  Daniel  Griffin  and  Percy 
Hemus,  concert  artists;  and  Robert 
Lloyd,  coming  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  take  charge  in  the  officers’  training 
camp  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  later  at 
Plattsburg  and  Camp  Merritt;  and 
Stanley  Hawkins  at  Aladison  Barracks 
— to  name  only  a  few  of  the  critics, 
v'oeal  teachers,  composers,  concert  ar¬ 
tists,  heads  of  music  departments  in 
universities  and  schools,  who  are  help¬ 
ing  to  make  a  singing  army.  .And  each 
of  them  has  proven  for  himself  all  the 
points  General  Bell  learned  in  the 
Philippines  and  saw  again  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  story  holds  good  for  any 
general  and  any  camp  and  any  song- 
leader. 

To  get  the  music  standardized,  that 


the  men  from  all  these  different  camps, 
meeting  somewhere  in  France,  may 
have  the  same  songs  and  identical 
words,  the  Federal  Commission  issued 
an  army  and  navy  song  book,  which 
embtxlies  the  accumulated  e.xpierience 
of  various  song-leaders.  In  compiling 
the  standardized  song  book,  John 
.Alden  Carpjenter,  the  composer.  Miss 
Frances  Brundage,  supierv’isor  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Music  Association,  and 
Le  Roy  .Allen  of  the  music  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California,  worked 
with  the  committee  on  camp  music. 
For  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  all  our  men  in  France  should  know 
the  same  music  and  the  same  words. 

.A  thin  little  volume  in  olive-drab 
linen,  it  is  small  enough  to  slip  into 
the  pxKket  of  the  olive-drab  blouse, 
yet  it  gives  the  words  of  sixty-nine 
songs.  The  first  edition,  of  a  half 
million  copies,  was  sold  at  cost  at  all 
the  army  and  navy  camps.  Another 
edition  with  music  was  compiled  for 
the  bands  to  use,  and  a  third  will  be 
issued  for  community  choruses  and 
glee  clubs.  In  Europ)e  our  men  will 
be  proud  of  it,  for  it  expresses  not 
Kaiser  Bill  braggadocio  .Americanism, 
but  an  international  dignity  and  a  big 
spirit. 

Every  one  knows  how  the  German 
soldiers  sing,  how  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  mighty  choruses  gathered 
in  Berlin,  chanting  ^^Deutschland  iiber 
Alles,”  to  the  ringing  rhythm  of  march¬ 
ing  feet.  From  childhood  the  German 
is  trained  to  sing.  The  gymnasium 
boys,  out  for  a  hike  with  a  professor, 
have  to  sing  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  a  lad  who  doesn’t  join  in  gets  a 
hit  over  the  head.  In  the  army  every 
man  sings;  it’s  part  of  his  job,  part  of 
his  physical  equipment. 

But  in  securing  this  physical  effi- 
ciencx’,  their  leaders  abuse  the  spiritual 
px)wer  in  community  singing.  Their 
songs  tell  but  one  thing — the  sense  of 
Germany’s  great  destiny,  boasting  of 
her  prowess,  threatening  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  her  enemies,  e.xulting  in  her 
victories.  That  is  the  German  army, 
that  is  the  German  mind. 

Our  soldiers  are  beating  the  Germans 
at  their  own  game,  for  they  sing  of 
all  hearts  and  all  kindredship.  Our 
army  is  the  biggest  brotherhood  in  the 
world.  Philosophy,  religion,  science, 
government — these  are  changing  and 
altering  constantly.  The  army  is  stead¬ 
fast,  a  common  denominator  into  which 
fit  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
.And  the  medium  of  their  big  brother¬ 
hood  is’  the  spirit  of  song,  directing 
their  tremendous  energy  into  a  new 
force  that  has  never  yet  existed  in  the 
world.  Before  this  war  is  over,  the 
conquering  spirit  will  be  that  of  brother¬ 
hood,  not  that  of  iron  and  bloo<l, 
for  SINGING  men  are  FIGHTING 
men. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


SONGS  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 


OVER  THERE 

OVER  there,  over  there, 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there. 
That  the  Yanks  are  coming,  the  Yanks  are  coming. 
The  drums  rum-tumming  ev’erywhere. 

So  prepare,  say  a  prayer. 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  to  beware. 

We’ll  be  over,  we’re  coming  over. 

And  we  won’t  come  back  till  it’s  over  over  there. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Leo  Feist  Inc.,  Nen  York,  owners  of  the  copyright. 


I  MAY  BE  GONE  FOR  A  LONG, 
LONG  TIME 

1M.\Y  be  gone  for  a  long,  long  time, 
Long,  long  time;  long,  long  time; 

But  when  I  go 
^’ou  will  know 
That  I’ll  always  pine 
For  the  day  when  you’ll  be  mine. 

Be  true  to  me  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Rain  or  shine,  sweetheart  mine. 

.\nd  I’ll  be  just  as  true  to  you 
As  to  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Though  I’m  gone  for  a  long,  long  time. 

By  permission  of  the  Broaduay  Music  Corporation. 


THERE’S  A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL 

Nights  are  growing  very  lonely, 

Days  are  very  long; 

I’m  a-growing  weary  only 
List’ning  for  your  song. 

Old  remembrances  are  thronging 
Through  my  memory. 

Till  it  seems  the  world  is  full  of  dreams 
Just  to  call  you  back  to  me. 

There’s  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding 
Into  the  land  of  my  dreams, 

W'bere  the  nightingales  are  singing 
.\nd  the  white  moon  beams; 

There’s  a  long,  long  night  of  waiting 
Until  my  dreams  all  come  true; 

Till  the  day  when  I’ll  be  going  down 
That  long,  long  trail  with  you. 

By  permission  of  M.  H^itmark  &  Sons. 

WHEN  THE  GREAT  RED  DAWN 
IS  SHINING 

'  I  'HO’  I  am  far  across  the  ocean  blue. 

Each  lonely  hour  my  heart  remembers  you ; 
Each  tender  look,  each  word  I  used  to  know. 
Comes  back  to,  back  to  me, 

From  out  the  long  ago. 

When  the  great  red  dawn  is  shining. 

When  the  waiting  hours  are  past. 

When  the  tears  of  night  are  ended 
-And  I  see  the  day  at  last, 

I  shall  come  down  the  road  of  sunshine, 

To  a  heart  that  is  fond  and  true. 

When  the  great  red  dawn  is  shinins:. 

Back  to  home,  back  to  love,  and  you. 

Copyright,  igt^,  by  J.  B.Cramcr  6*  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  reprinted  by  special 
permission  of  Chappell  (S’  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City. 


PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES  IN 
YOUR  OLD  KIT-BAG 

p.ACK  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit-bag, 
.And  smile,  smile,  smile; 

While  you’ve  a  lucifer  to  light  your  fag, 

Smile,  boys — that’s  the  style. 

What’s  the  use  of  worrying? 

It  never  was  worth  while,  so 
Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit-bag, 

-And  smile,  smile,  smile! 

Copyright,  tots,  in  at!  countries  by  Francis,  Day  and  Hunter,  and  reprinted  by  so 
iston  of  T,  D.  Harms,  Francis,  Day  and  Hunter  and  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nnr  V 


KEEP  THE  HOME  FIRES  BURNING 

'T'HEV  were  summoned  from  the  hillside. 

They  were  called  in  from  the  glen. 

And  the  Country  found  them  ready 
.At  the  stirring  call  for  men. 

Let  no  tears  add  to  their  hardship, 

-As  the  soldiers  pass  along. 

And  although  your  heart  is  breaking, 

Alake  it  sing  this  cheery  song; 

Keep  the  Home  fires  burning 
While  your  hearts  are  yearning. 

Though  your  lads  are  far  away 
They  dream  of  Home. 

There’s  a  silver  lining 
Through  the  dark  cloud  shining; 

Turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out 
Till  the  boys  come  home. 

Copyright,  tgtf,  by  Ascherberg,  Hopn  ood  and  Crew,  Ltd.,  and  teprinted  by  special  permission 
of  Chapel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  City. 


OFF  FOR  FRANCE 

WE’RE  needed  now  in  Europe,  and  we  plan  a  little  trip. 
We  do  not  dare  to  give  the  date  or  mention  name  of 

ship. 

We’ll  take  a  loaf  of  bread  with  us  for  rations  while  we’re  gone, 
And  Hoover  will  be  pleased  with  us,  because  it’s  made  of  corn. 
So  we  must  go  away. 

We’re  off  for  France  to-day. 

We’re  off  for  France  to  take  a  chance  for  the  U.  S.  .A. 

We’re  going  to  take  a  little  chance; 

We’re  going  to  France! 

We’re  going  to  try  a  little  run. 

To  get  our  duty  done. 

To  have  a  little  fun. 

We  mean  to  clear  it  up.  an’  cheer  it  up,  and  then  come  home. 

'On  our  way  across  the  ocean,  if  we  chance  on  submarines. 
We’ll  take  the  opportunity  to  fill  ’em  up  with  beans. 

Or  if  we  see  a  flier,  we  will  catch  it  on  the  fly 
B.v  putting  salt  upon  its  tail  as  it  goes  flying  by. 

So  we  must  go  awav. 

W  e’re  off  for  France  to-day. 

We’re  off  for  France  to  take  a  chance  for  the  U.  S.  .A. 

We’re  going  to  take  a  little  chance. 

We’re  going  to  France! 

We’re  going  to  try  a  little  run. 

To  get  our  duty  done. 

To  have  a  little  fun. 

We  mean  to  clear  it  up,  an’  cheer  it  up,  and  then  come  home. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Jack  Richmond. 


XUM 


UXJTE  HOSIERY  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
either  durability  or  style.  This  hosiery  has  an  air 
about  it  that  is  charming  and  refreshing  It  seems 
to  say  of  those  who  wear  it — “This  man  knows 
clothes."  Or,  “Here  is  a  woman  of  exquisite  taste." 

These  hose  improve  with  acquaintance,  not  only 
because  they  are  shapely  and  resplendent,  but  because  they  retain 
their  beauty  re^rdless  of  how  much  they  are  laundered.  Luxite 
Hosiery  is  always  pure  dyed. 

Men's  and  women’s  styles  are  made  of  pare  Japanese  silk — many  strands  to 
the  thread  Also  of  fine  lisle,  mercerized  cotton  and  Cold-Ray  (scientific  silk) 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

The  prindxxH  stores  can  supply  you.  The  few  who  do  not  have  these 
hose  in  stock  can  iet  them  for  you  if  you  insist — and  you  should.  Far 
once  you  k/ww  Luxite  you  won't  be  content  with  ordinary  hosiery. 

LUXITE  TEXTILES,  Inc.,  637  Fowler  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Makers  of  Hiih  Grade  Hosiery  Since  1875 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVERPOOL 

**  LuzlteiTeitllM  olJCana<la.J.td.,. London,  Ont.** 
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The  important  point  to  remember  about 
this  watch  is  its  adjustment  to  the  four  positions 
shown  here — the  four  positions  in  which  a  ' 
watch  is  placed  and  carried  every  day  and 
only  one  leas  position  adjustment  than  is  ^ven 
the  most  expensive  railrrad  watches. 

This  four-position  adjustment,  together  with 
the  carefully  selected  Ruby  and  Sapphire 
jewels  and  l6  other  important  mechanied  su¬ 
periorities,  makes  this  watch  the  equal  in  ac¬ 
curacy  of  watches  which  cost  two  or  three 
times  its  |nice. 

You  may  have  your  choiceof  1 2  size  Extra- 
Thin  or  standard  16  size  in  high-grade  gold- 
filled  case  for  only  $29.7$. 

Introduced  only  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  it  has  already  been  necessary  to  increase 
the  production  on  this  watch  eight  times.  This 
steadily  increasing  demand  has  brought  pro¬ 
duction  economies  which  have  made  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  possible.  But  the  cost  of  all 
watch  materials  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that 
this  price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

See  these  watches  at  your  jeweler's  and  write 
w  for  *‘A  Book  of  Beautiful  Watches.** 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 
24  Studebaker  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Ftr  Tcarif  Maker t  tf  Standard  RaUnad  fyatehtt 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Callouses  jl 
Tenderness 

Pain  There 

are  signs  of  a 
weakened  trans- 
verse  arch.  One  H|H| 
or  more  of  the  lit- 
tie  bones  across  rQfr  ; 
the  ball  of  the  foot  11^  a 
are  displaced,  \  J 
causing  uneven  \  M 
pressure.  The  sole  \ 
of  the  foot  bums;  \ 
great  and  little  toe  V 
joints  enlarge  and  a 
cramplike  pain  wB 
known  as  Morton’s  'fl 
Toe  develops.  ^ 

Dr.  Scholl’s  Anterior  ' 
Metatarsal  Arch  Sup- 

f>ort8  give  immediate  re 
ief  and  assist  Nature  in 
rection. 


CITIZENSHIP 


WHAT  CHICAGO  HAS  DONE 


^tfs^INCE  last  summer,  when  Cap-  -the  winning  team  may  be  given  a  trip 
tain  Steever  was  called  away  to  VV'^ashington  in  .^pril  to  complete  with 
to  take  up  his  war  duties — he  the  crack  team  of  the  Washington 
is  now  a  major  in  the  Avia-  schools, 
tion  Branch  of  the  Signal  Corpis —  5.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 

the  record  of  the  Chicago  High-School  the  National  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  week  in 
N’olunteers  has  been  a  model  of  Chicago  on  a  truly  war  scale,  including 
thorough  organization  and  training,  the  compietitive  drill  for  the  Tribune 
and  of  prompt  and  efficient  mobiliza-  Flag,  the  compjetitive  review  for  the 
tion  for  war  service.  It  testifies  most  Everybody’s  National  Banner,  the 
strongly  not  only  to  the  ability  and  Beatty  Flag  and  the  Walter  Greenbaum 
enthusiasm  of  Captain  F.  L.  Beals,  Cup,  now  held  by  the  Englewood  High 
Major  Steever’s  successor  as  head  of  School  in  Chicago.  Plans  are  also 
the  Chicago  work,  but  also  to  the  under  way  for  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  train- 
strength  and  permanence  of  the  High-  ing-camp  to  be  held  this  summer.  De- 
School  Volunteer  Idea,  and  its  power  tails  will  be  announced  in  the  ne.xt 
to  sikstain  the  vital  enthu.siasm  for  number  of  Exerybody’s. 
military  training  among  high-school  6.  The  volunteers  were  mobilized 
boys  at  all  times,  and  to  serxe  as  a  to  help  the  Chicago  Post-office  when  it 
definite,  immediate  opportunity  ffir  was  swamped  by  the  Christmas  axa- 
them  to  help,  and  get  ready  to  help,  lanche.  Two  hundred  or  more  were 
in  the  war.  sworn  in  as  temporary  mail-carriers, 

The.se  are  some  of  the  things  the  tramped  the  rounds  in  postmen’s  caps, 
Chicago  boys  haxe  done:  and  helped  sax’etheday  in  true  Volun- 

1.  Prepared  a  thorough,  practical  teer  spirit, 
course,  on  the  competitixe  plan,  in  ' 

bomb  and  grenade  throwing,  using  '  |  'HE  Chicago  boys  are  helping  to  win 
Mills’  bombs,  and  grenades,  like  these  the  war — by  speeding  up  their 

that  fly  from  trench  to  trench  in  training,  by  gix  ing  it  a  direct  war-slant, 
France — but  dummies — made  by  the  and  by  offering  their  labor,  in  any 
boys  themselx-es  in  the  school  foundries  capacity  in  which  the  community  re- 
and  manual  training  rooms.  The  cold  quires  it.  Any  community  can  haxe 
weather  interrupted  the  competition  its  corps  of  Volunteers.  Any  corps  of 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  but  it  is  Volunteers  can  do  what  the  Chicago 
to  be  carried  out  to  a  fini.ffi  as  soon  as  Volunteers  haxe  done.  Many  have, 
spring  permits.  Suitable  prizes  will  If  you  haxen’t,  but  want  to,  xvrite  us. 

be  offered  to  the  winning  team.  VV’e’ll  help  w’ith  the  training  part. 

2.  Organized  a  course  in  semaphore  Write  the  U.  S.  Boys’  Working  Re¬ 

signaling  carried  out  on  the  com-  serx-e.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
jietitix'e  basis  between  schools  and  ington.  They’ll  help  with  the  labor 
school  districts.  The  best  teams —  part.  This  organization  is  enrolling 
boys  who  can  take  and  send  sixty  all  boys  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
letters  per  minute! — xvill  compete  for  one,  physically  fit  and  willing,  to 
gold  medals  gix-en  by  Mr.  John  J.  mobilize  the  young  men  of  the  country- 
Sloane.  The  fixe  best  men  in  this  for  hxxl  production  and  for  work  of 
xx'ork  in  each  company  are  designated  all  kinds  helpful  in  winning  the  xxar. 
as  signal  men  and  wear  special  insignia  It  needs  the  High-School  Volun- 
of  crossed  flags  on  gray  cloth,  on  the  teers  of  the  United  States  and  we  need 
sleex'e.  it. 

3.  Fix'e  hundred  boys  are  studying  If  your  high  school  is  one  that  has 

telegraphy  in  the  high  schools,  and  a  done  its  bit  in  the  Chicago  way  or  in 
sjiecial  course  of  H.  S.  V.  U.  S,  training  its  oxvn  w-ay,  and  knows  ways  that  other 
has  been  organized  for  these.  schools  ought  to  know,  the  more  reason 

4.  Wall -scaling  comjietitions  xvere  for  writing  us.  We  xvant  such  stories, 
held  in  February  and  competitions  in  suggestions,  advice  to  pass  on— to 
the  war  game  xvill  be  held  soon,  so  that  “carry  on.”  Send  them— NOW.  .' 
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been  tramed  in  fittinir  the  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance, 
which  will  overcfMne  your  foot  trouble. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“The  Feet  and  Their  Tare,*'  bv  Pr.  Wm.  M. 
Scholl,  recognized  authority  on  all  foot  troubles* 
sent  free. 
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College  Expenses? 
Let  us  pay  them! 


We  need  fifty  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  to  represent  us 
in  their  ovx  n  home  districts. 

For  only  a  few  hours  a  day  spent  in 
looking  after  new  and  renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  Everybody' s  Magazine 
we’ll  pay  you  liberally  in  cash. 

Many  of  our  representatives  earn 
$100.00  a  month  in  their  spare  time. 
Others,  by  giving  all  their  time,  earn  as 
high  as  $450.00. 

No  experience  and  no  investment  is 
necessary.  VV'e  furnish  everything. 
Write  Everybody’s  Magazine,  98 
Biitterick  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Short -Story  Writing 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught 

§by  Ur.  I.  Herg  Esenwein,  for 
years  Editor  of  Lippincott’s. 
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completing  the  lessonr. 
received  over  Si.OOO  for 
manuscript  sold  to  Woman's 
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leading  magazines.  *  * 
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Belgium 


by  Brand  Whitlock 

United  States  Minister  to  Belgium 

This  instalment  of  the  great  war 
story  continues  Whitlock’s  account 
of  the  reign  of  blood  and  fire,  the 
ravaging  of  Belgium  during  the 
first  months  of  the  invasion — the 
last  word  on  the  atrocities. 


The  Dear  Little 
Four-Flusher 

by  Harold  Titus 

A  love  -  story  about  cherries,  a 
department  store  —  and  a  spring 
imagination. 

Heroes  and  . 
Runaways 

by  Herbert  Corey 

What  made  Italy  collapse  a  few 
months  ago,  and  why  she  now 
stands  and  gives  blow  for  blow  to 
the  Austrian  invader.  A  striking 
interpretation  by  EVERYBODY’S 
special  correspondent. 

^’Squads  Right” 

by  Gilbert  Emery 

A  story  about  Plattsburg — and  a 
middle-aged  rookie  who  gave  it 
more  than  he  received. 

Tam  o’  the  Scoots 

Another  of  Edgar  Wallace’s  stories 
of  the  whimsical  Scotch  airman. 

Two  serials,  and  shorter  features 
of  up-to-the-month  interest. 
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known  that  they  had  come  to  a  per¬ 
fect  understanding  with  the  British 
I  Foreign  Office,  and  the  mass  of  the 
;  people  at  once  began  to  take  hope. 

I  When  nothing  further  happened,  the 
I  Prime  Minister,  who  had  all  along 
;  opposed  the  negotiations,  was  held 
1  responsible,  and  the  principal  cry  heard 
during  the  popular  demonstrations 
leading  up  to  the  downfall  of  Ham- 
I  marskjold  was  for  an  immediate  settle¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain. 

Fooling  the  Swedish  People 

The  Swartz-Lindman  cabinet  took 
power  and  was  assured  a  certain 
amount  of  Radical  acquiescence  on  the 
explicit  understanding  that  its  first 
action  would  be  to  bring  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain  to  a  success¬ 
ful  finish.  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  at  that  time,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Riksdag  felt  confident  that  the  new 
Cabinet  had  acted  in  accordance  with 
its  promises.  When,  nevertheless,  every¬ 
thing  went  on  as  before,  rumors  began 
to  spread  that  the  British  Government 
had  changed  its  mind  and  did  not  want 
a  settlement.  I  have  reason  to  assert 
j  that  this  was  not  true  until  long  after 
i  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war, 

I  and  I  have  equally  good  reason  to 
I  believe  that,  from  the  return  of  the 
I  Swedish  delegates  to  Stockholm  and 
j  until  I  left  that  city  in  July,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Government  had  never  so  much  as 
mentioned  the  proposed  commercial 
settlement  to  the  representative  of  the 
British  Government  at  Stockholm. 

Yet  prominent  memljers  of  the  Riks¬ 
dag  imagined  that  repeated  confer¬ 
ences  on  that  subject  had  occurred 
Ijetween  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
British  Minister.  In  other  words,  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  two  Conserva¬ 
tive  governments  who  handled  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Swedish  nation  until  a  few 
months  ago,  and  who  shrped  the  policy 
responsible  for  the  present  American 
attitude  of  mind  toward  Sweden — I 
feel  convinced  beyond  all  doubt  that 
both  these  governments  deceived  and 
misled  the  nation  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
on  all  sorts  of  questions,  just  as  out¬ 
wardly  they  misrepresented  the  Sw’ed- 
ish  people  in  every  sense  that  can  be 
read  into  that  word.  • 

“Then  why  did  the  Swedes  permit 
a  government  not  representing  the  will 
of  the  people  to  remain  so  long  in 
power?’’  I  can  hear  the  average  .\meri- 
can  e.xclaim.  The  answer  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  third  trouble  from 
which  Sweden  has  been  and  still  is 
suffering:  fear  of  a  militaristic  Germany 
not  yet  deprived  of  its-power  to  strike 
hard  at  any  offending  small  country. 


I  found  traces  of  this  fear  everywhere 
while  I  was  in  Sweden.  It  appeared  in 
those  who  love  Germany  no  less  than 
among  those  who  hate  it.  For  three 
long  years  that  fear  laid  its  paralyzing 
hand  on  every  public  action  in  Sweden. 
For  three  long  years  the  men  really  rep¬ 
resenting  the  nation  felt  compelled  to 
leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  l)e  sure  to  misrepresent  it, 
and  they  felt  as  they  did  simply  because 
that  very  misrepresentation  was  e.xpect- 
ed  to  stave  off  German  brutality  a  little 
longer.  During  all  that  time  the  Radi¬ 
cal  groups  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  a  small  one  in  both 
•houses  when  meeting  for  joint  balloting. 
The  reason  why  they  waited  until  last 
October,  when  the  regular  fall  elections 
had  taken  place,  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  power  that  had  so  long 
been  theirs  by  right,  was  given  by  one 
of  the  leading  Radicals,  who  said  to 
me  last  spring: 

“A  Radical  government  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  would  undoubtedly  mean  war 
with  Germany,  and — we  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  defense.” 

And  Scaring  Them 

*  I  'HE  tragedy  of  it  was  that  even  the 
men  on  that  side  continued  until 
quite  recently  to  believe  that  Germany 
must  win  in  the  long  run — or  at  least  that 
Germany  could  never  be  beaten  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  render  her  innocuous  to  her 
small  northern  neighbors.  If  the  elec¬ 
tions  had  been  held  a  year  ago,  I  fear 
that  the  Conservatives  would  have  lost 
very  little  ground  because  thousands 
of  voters  would  have  been  afraid  of  the 
foreign  consequences  of  a  large  Radical 
victory. 

Fortunately,  the  elections  did  not 
take  place  until  last  September — until 
Russia  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Czar- 
dom,  until  the  battles  in  Flanders  had 
proved  Germany’s  vulnerability,  and 
until  our  own  country  had  had  the 
chance  to  prove  herself  a  belligerent  in 
all  earnest.  As  a  result  of  those  elections 
a  Liberal-Socialist  coalition  Cabinet  has 
taken  over  the  government,  and  one 
of  its  members  for  a  time  was  Hjalmar 
Branting,  leader  of  the  Socialist  party 
and  one  of  Sweden’s  greatest  living 
statesmen — if  not  the  greatest.  Thanks 
to  this  change,  the  true  voice  of  the 
Swedish  people  will  be  heard  more  and 
more  clearly  from  now  on,  but  quite 
clearly  and  unreservedly  it  will  not  be 
heard  until  Germany  has  met  that  final 
defeat  in  the  open  field  for  which  every 
believer  in  democracy  all  the  world  over 
should  now  be  praying  and  wwking. 
When  it  comes,  Americans  will  no  long¬ 
er  have  cause  to  ask:  ^‘What  is  the 
matter  with  Sweden?” 


Another  “Tam  o*  the  Scoots”  story — next  month. 
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moral  principles,  and  then  imposing  ought  to  try  to  make  you  forget.” 
those  labels  on  the  world.  The  United  Jean  shook  her  head — not  in  dissent, 

Kingdom  has  what  it  calls  Free  Trade,  but  unconsciously,  in  the  effort  she  had 
yes.  But  the  great  dominions,  Canada,  to  make  to  follow  the  line  her  hostess 
Australasia,  the  South  African  Union,  had  taken. 

and  the  colonies  dotted  all  over  the  “That’s  grandmother’s  idea,”  she 
map,  have  they?  And  how  can  trade  said.  “I’m  to  have  a  very  gay  season, 
be  free  while  Britannia  rules  the  wave,  beginning  with  a  regular  coming-out 
controls  all  the  great  trade-routes,  has  party,  and  doing  all  the  things  a  de- 
the  power  any  morning  to  say,  this  butante  does,  afterward.  .And  hYank 
door  shall  shut,  or  that  be  opened?  is  finding  me  a  horse,  so  that  I  can  ride 
“Take  your  own  case,  you  Ameri-  again.” 
cans.  You  had  dug  your  Panama  “That’s  what  Hugh  is  always  talk- 
Canal.  But  when  your  Congress  at-  ing  about,  but  never  does,”  said 
tempted  to  exempt  your  coastwise  ships  Helena.  “I  wish  you  could  persuade 
from  the  payment  of  tolls,  your  Presi-  him  to  do  it.  If  he  had  you  to  ride 
dent  informed  them  that  he  dared  not  with,  perhaps  he’d  stop  urging  me.” 
do  it.  England  had  given  orders  to  the  “You  ought  to  ride,”  Bjornstadt  said 
contrary.  to  Helena.  “If  not  for  your  selfish 

“They’re  two  well-matched  antago-  pleasure,  for  the  delight  others  would 
nists,”  he  said,  referring  once  more  to  take  in  the  spectacle.” 

England  and  Germany.  “The  Eng-  Helena  said  it  would  be  a  spectacle, 
lish,  subtle  but  careless.  The  Ger-  no  doubt  of  that,  and  vividly  exjiressed 
mans,  infinitely  patient  and  thorough,  her  ineradicable  aversion  to  horses, 
but  unimaginative.  It  is  interesting  to  .And  from  then  on,  until  she  and  the 
speculate  about  the  outcome,  but  diffi-  count  left  the  table,  the  talk  ran  in 
cult  to  prophesy.”  this  lighter  vein. 

“I  don’t  know  how’  long  it  is,”  Hugh 
LJELEN.A,  who  had  agreed  with  him  said,  when  he  and  jean  were  left  alone 
A  ^  in  explaining  the  whole  struggle  on  — the  question  of  her  going  along  with 
an  economic  orcapitalistic  basis,  was  im-  the  other  pair  had  not  been  raised — 
patient  of  his  attempt  to  draw  national-  “since  you  and  I  have  seen  each  other. 
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istic  distinction?.  They  were  all  alike, 
all  over  the  world:  the  capitalist  class, 
in  trying  to  enforce  its  advantages;  the 
proletariat  in  submitting  in  a  dull, 
blind  resentment  that  would  not  re¬ 
main  acquiescent  forever  to  its  tyran¬ 
nies.  She  was  glad  of  the  war,  since  it 
brought  the  great  revolution  nearer. 

When  the  cigarets  came  round,  Jean 
hesitated,  then  declined  one,  and  catch¬ 
ing  Hugh’s  glance,  she  e.xplained:  “I 
did  over  there,  of  course.  We  all  did. 
When  we  came  off  duty  at  the  hospital 
— the  nurses  themselves,  and  we  aids, 
too,  w’ho’d  only  been  washing  up  and 
holding  basins  and  things — cigarets 
were  more  what  we  needed  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Even  the  nuns  in  a  convent 
we  used  to  take  supplies  to  in  Belgium, 
had  to  take  to  them.  But  back  home 
here,  it’s  rather  pleasant  not  to.” 

The  remark  produced  a  rather  electri- 


but  it  doesn’t  seem  as  long  as  it  must 
be.” 

“It’s  three  years  and  three  months,” 
she  informed  him,  without  any  pause 
for  reckoning;  and  he  laughed.  She 
smiled  contentedly  back  at  him  with¬ 
out  asking  why,  and  added:  “I  thought 
Count  Bjornstadt  was  you,  from  his 
hat  being  in  the  hall,  and  when  I  saw 
him,  I  thought  how  could  you  have 
changed  as  much  as  that,  before  I  was 
sure  he  was  some  one  else.  I’d  been 
warning  myself,  you  see,  that  you 
couldn’t  possibly  not  have  changed  a 
good  deal.  That’s  how  long  it  seems 
to  me.  And  when  you  came  in  and 
weren’t  changed  at  all,  you  w'ere  almost 
as  surprising  as  the  count  had  been.” 

He  didn’t  laugh  at  that,  as  her  tone 
had  invited  him  to;  went  grave  for  an 
instant  instead.  “Connie  said  once,” 
he  told  her,  “that  you’d  ahvays  be  the 
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IS  HE  CRAZY? 

The  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  fine  fi^s  grow,  is  giving  away  a  few 
five-acre  tracts,  the  only  condition  is  tliat  figs 
be  planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs 
raised  to  supply  a  co-operative  canning  factory. 
You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the 
canning  factory  by  writing  the  Flubank  Farms 
Company,  U37  Keystone.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  per 

month.  When  your  trees  are  in  bearing,  vour 
profits  should  be  per  year.  Some  think 

this  man  is  crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable 
land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


A  Ruptured  Child  De¬ 
serves  the  Ri^ht  to  Play 


cal  little  silence,  with  the  realization  it  same;  would  never  turn  into  a  young 
enforced,  even  on  Helena,  the  least  sen-  lady.  It’s  very  nice  to  find  that  she  j 
sitive  of  the  three,  that  to  the  young  was  right.  Of  course,  it’s  because  you 
girl  who  had  sat  through  all  their  talk  are  the  same  that  it’s  hard  to  believe  ! 
so  quietly,  the  war  meant  something  such  a  lot  of  time  has  gone  by.  Time  [ 
utterly  different  from  anything  their  — and  other  things.  What  you  said 
comfortable  philosophy  took  account  a  little  while  ago  about  not  smoking  ; 
of.  It  meant  blood  sopped  up  in  now  you  were  back  home  again — I 
sponges;  limbs  with  the  splintered  ends  wish  you’d  tell  me  more.  About  what 
of  bone  protruding  through  the  sodden  you’ve  been  doing  over  there.  It’s 
flesh;  screams  of  unconquerable  agony,  hard  to  understand  how  you  can  have 
and  death  coming  as  a  w'hite  sister  of  come  through  that — and  be  like  this.” 


The  Brook*  Rupture  Appliance 

of  firm  elastic  allows  free,  unham- 
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He  could  see  that  it  was  with  an 
effort  that  she  collected  herself  for  the 
recital.  But  before  he  could  withdraw 
the  request,  she  had  begun,  a  little 
dryly  at  first,  with  a  bare  chronicle  of 
important  facts. 

It  was  not  until  she  began  describing 
Paris  to  him,  as  it  had  been  during 
those  days  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  when  the  Government  had 
moved  to  Boulogne,  and  all  who  meant 
to  flee  had  fled,  that  she  gave  herself  up 
without  reservation  to  the  narrative; 

There  was  the  most  wonderful 
spirit  there  during  those  days,” 
she  said.  “Every  one  you  saw,  on  the 
street — anywhere — was  your  friend; 
was  like  one  of  your  family;  had  a  sort 
of  bond  with  you  that  nobody  who 
wasn’t  there  could  have.  I  don’t  know 
whether  we  really  believed,  any  of  us, 
that  the  Germans  were  going  to  be 
stopped,  but  we  knew  we  meant  to  see 
it  through.” 

It  was  during  those  days  that  she 
made  friends  and  went  to  work  with  a 
sturdy  young  vicomtesse,  who  was  or¬ 
ganizing  a  relief  for  the  Belgians,  civil 
and  military,  in  the  still  defended  strip 
of  that  stricken  country. 

“You  mean  you’ve  lieen  under  fire!’’ 
cried  Hugh  when  she  described  to  him 
how  they  went  in  with  three  motor- 
ambulances  full  of  supplies  to  a  village 
that  had  been  under  bombardment, 
and  how,  just  as  they  had  gathered  the 
wounded  together  in  the  little  convent 
garden,  the  fire  had  opened  again;  and 
the  struggle  they  had  had  getting  these 
helpless  ones  into  what  insecure  shelter 
there  was;  the  long  wait  in  the  dark,  and 
then  the  flight  back  after  the  bombard¬ 
ment  had  thinned  to  the  normal 
sprinkling  of  occasional  shells. 

“There  was  always  that,”  she  said, 
“in  all  the  jflaces  where  the  peo[)le 
were  that  we  were  trying  to  help. 
Nothing  ever  hit  very  close  to  me. 
Yvonne  had  her  ambulance  hit  once, 
when  she  had  four  wounded  soldiers  in 
it.  But  she  found  it  would  still  run 
and  drove  straig'nt. along,  not  knowing 
whether  they  had  all  been  killed  or  not. 
None  of  them  had  been,  it  happened. 

“The  hardest  thing  I  ever  did,”  she 
said  presently,  “was  giving  that  up, 
that  work.  But  what  Mother  was  do¬ 
ing  was  simply  killing  her.  She  was  in 
one  of  those  French  hospitals,  and 
Father  said,  when  he  was  ordered  home, 
that  we  must  either  come  with  him  or 
go  back  to  England.  .\nd  .\unt  Chris¬ 
tine  wanted  us,  so  we  went  there.  We 
went  right  on  working,  of  course,  but  it 
wasn’t  so — ghastly.  You  could  get 
away  from  it.  The  English  are  like 
that,  you  know,  with  their  ‘Business  as 
usual’  and  Punch,  and  Bairnsfather.” 

When  he  asked,  bluntly,  “Why  did 
you  come  home?”  she  hesitated  over 
her  answer. 

“It  was  partly  for  Mother,”  she  said 
at  last.  “.She  couldn’t  stand  it.  I 


don’t  mean  the  work.  She  could  have 
gone  on  with  that  just  the  way  .\unt 
Christine  did — if  Father  had  been  an 
English  officer.  Or  if  we’d  gone  into 
the  war — after  the  Lusitania.  Oh,  it 
wasn’t  the  way  they  treated  us,  per¬ 
sonally.  Nor  even  that  they  said  such 
very  bitter  things  about  .\merica.  The 
people  who  talked  the  worst  were  the 
other  .\mericans  over  there.  We  used 
to  boil  at  that.  But  our  friends — 
English  friends — were  just  puzzled. 
They  wanted  us  to  tell  them  why  we 
took  it  like  that.  .\nd,  of  course,  we 
couldn’t.  Because  we  were  as  puzzled 
as  they.  It  was  a  feeling  you  might 
call — homesickness,  that  really  was  too 
much  for  Mother.  I  think  she’d  have 
collapsed  altogether,  if  I  hadn’t  brought 
her  home. 

“It  isn’t  fair,  though” — this,  after  a 
little  pause — “to  put  it  off  on  her. 
Because  it  got  me  in  just  the  same  way. 

I  felt  as  if  I  couldn’t  endure  it,  not  to 
come  back  here — to  Chicago — where 
the  people  I  knew  and  loved  were — 
and  learn  to  see — what  it  was  they  saw. 

I  thought  if  I  could  just  talk  with  you 
— have  you  e.xplain  it  all  to  me,  then  it 
would  all  come  straight.” 

Her  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  made  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  she  had  used 
it  in  any  but  the  singular,  personal 
sense.  His  “With  me!”  was  not  a 
question,  but  a  mere  cry  of  surprise — 
almost  of  consternation,  one  might 
have  said. 

SHE  nodded.  “You’ve  always  un- 
derstocxl  things'better  than  any  one 
else  I  know.  And  you’re  not  a  selfish, 
mercenary  monster” — her  inflection 
was  humorous,  but  the  affectionate, 
contented  warmth  of  her  voice  made  of 
every  ugly  epithet  almost  a  caress— 
“and  you’re  not  a  hypwrite,  pretending 
to  be  very  noble  because  he’s  really 
afraid.  Nor  any  of  the  things  they 
say  we  are.  You’re — Hugh.  Mother 
laughed  at  me  the  other  night  for  say¬ 
ing  that  when  you’d  told  me.  I’d  know; 
but  it’s  true.  When  I  can  see  what  you 
see,  then  I’ll  be  content  to  wait — for 
what  you’re  waiting  for.  That’s  really 
— why  I’ve  come  home.” 

It  was  so  long  before  he  made  her  any 
answer  at  all — just  sat  there  with  his 
gaze  focussed  upon  his  empty  coffee- 
cup — that  at  last,  in  a  troubled  voice, 
she  prompted  him:  ‘ 

“If  it’s  something  you’re — afraid 
that  I  wouldn’t  like  to  hear,  something 

that  you  think  will  hurt  me - ” 

“No,  it’s  not  that.”  he  told  her. 
“It’s  that  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
person.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to 
you — haven’t  thought  it  through.” 

“Y'ou  haven’t  thought!’’  There  was 
simple  incredulity  in  that  almost  voice¬ 
less  echo. 

“.\t  least  I’ve  tried  not  to  think. 
I’ve  tried,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  let  it 
alone.  Most  men,  1  suppose — outside 
the  really  great  ones — come  to  the  point 


sometime  where  they  acquiesce  in  their 
limitations.  It’s  just  age,  or  indo¬ 
lence,  that  brings  some  to  that,  and 
they  come  to  it  so  gradually,  they  don't 
know  they’ve  done  it.  But  a  man  may 
be  brought  to  it — the  way  I  was — by 
an  e.xperience,  or  a  set  of  e.xperiences. 
so  that  it’s  a  more  dramatic  recogniz¬ 
able  thing;  so  that  he  goes  inside  some 
sort  of  fence  once  for  all.  Says  to 
himself — T’m  all  right  so  long  as  I 
stay  in  here.  Here’s  where  I  belong!’ 
There’s  a  certain  sort  of  thing  that  I 
seem  to  be  able  to  understand — get  at 
the  truth  about.  Not  living  things. 
Inorganic  things — metals.  It  makes 
more  of  a  world  than  you’d  think,  even 
the  small  sector  of  it  I  have  marked 
off  for  myself — a  world  I  won’t  live  long 
enough  to  e.xplore  anywhere  near  to  the 
end  of,  if  I  go  on  till  I’m  a  hundred. 

“When  the  war  broke.  I  said:  ‘That’s 
another  of  the  things  that’s  outside  my 
fence;’  just  as  the  big  strike  we  had  out 
at  Riverdale  was,  only  immensely  more 
so.  I  could  keep  out  of  it,  even  if  I 
couldn’t  altogether  keep  it  out  of  me. 

I  had  to  get  some  sort  of  working 
basis  toward  it,  of  course.  I’ve  tried 
to  say  that  my  own  personal  feelings 
didn’t  count.  I  was  an  American  of 
Scotch  and  English  blood — nothing 
else,  so  far  as  I  know — and  we’ve  been 
here  since  the  Revolution;  but  that  that 
didn’t  make  me  any  more  truly  .Ameri¬ 
can  than  my  polisher,  Shultz,  out  at 
the  laboratory  —  or  than  my  friend, 
Bausch,  at  the  university.  Bausch 
had  his  argument.  I.  if  I  wanted  to 
argue,  had  mine.  .And,  in  both  cases 
— I  could  see  it  plainly  enough  in  his, 
and  he,  I  supjxtse,  could  see  it  plainly 
enough  in  mine — the  line  of  that  argu¬ 
ment  wouldn’t  l)e  determined  by  any 
pure  reasoning  faculty  we  had,  but  by 
what  Rmlney  .Aldrich  speaks  of  as  our 
visceral  sensations.  We’re  both  .Amer¬ 
icans.  Perley,  his  assistant',  is  a 
Sassenach-hating  Irishman,  and  he’s  an 
.American.  My  wife’s  half  Hungarian 
Jew,  half  Pole,  and  she’s  an  .American. 

“So,  I’ve  said,  the  .America  of  the 
sch(X)l-books  doesn’t,  just  now,  exist. 
It  has  in  the  past,  and  it  will,  I  sujv 
pose,  again.  .All  the  nations — even 
the  greatest — have  had  phases  like 
that.  .All  we  are  now  is  an  agglomer¬ 
ate  of  individuals  and  groups.  We'll 
get  into  something,  sometime,  perhaps, 
like  the  arc  of  one  of  my  electric  fur¬ 
naces,  that  will  burn  everything  out  of 
us  that  won’t  fuse  into  one  national 
consciousness.  I  waited  for  a  while— 
‘watchfully’ — to  see  whether  it  wasn’t 
coming;  but  it  seems  it’s  not.  Not  for 
a  while.  .Anyhow — I’ve  said — it’s  no 
concern  of  mine.” 

That,  evidently,  was  the  end.  .-  nd 
still  she  did  not  speak. 

“Not  much  to  have  come  home  for, 
was  it?”  he  said  with  a  rueful  sort  of 
smile. 

“Well,  it’s  something,”  she  said. 
“Something  I  hadn’t  thought  of.” 
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have.  I  must  go.  I’ve  stayed  hours,  for  she  observed:  ‘‘That’s  about  the 
But — sometime,  will  you  take  me  to  see  sort  of  thing  you’d  e.xpect  a  woman 
your  laboratory?”  darning  socks  to  say.-*  You  can  tell  ' 

Hugh  nodded.  “I’d  like  to  do  that,”  srmetimes.” 
he  said.  Constance  nodded  and  allowed  the 

Taking  leave  of  her  at  the  door,  he  sock  with  the  darning-egg  in  it  to  drop 
asked:  “If  I  get  a  horse,  will  you  really  in  her  lap.  “Poor  old  Hugh,”  she 
ride  with  me — mornings,  before  break-  sighed. 

fast?”  “The  last  time  he  dropped  in  on  us,” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  her  mother  said,  after  a  ruminative 

silence — ‘‘it  must  have  been  a  month 
CHAPTER  ni  £.^  T\  ago — I  didn't  know  whether  to  cry  or 

n _  swear;  did  both,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

after  he’d  gone.  He  was  like  a  ghost. 

I  don't  mean  pale.  He’s  well  enough, 
as  far  as  that  goes.  Like  somebody,  I 
mean,  come  back  h)r  an  hour  from  a 
fitting-  long  way  off.  Looking  on.  Fond  of 
to  us  as  ever,  of  course — more  so,  for  that 
matter.  He  never  used  to  be  especi¬ 
ally  affectionate,  and  he  is  now.  .\nd 
interested,  in  a  way,  in  the  things  we' 
were  doing  and  talking  about.  But 
just  as  a  ghost  would  be  who’d  have 
to  go  back  in  an  hour  or  so  to  another 
world — or  hell — of  his  own,  that  he 
you.”  couldn’t  tell  us  anything  about.  I  was 
“I  parted  from  your  father  at  the  bilious  that  day,  and  I  sup[)ose  I  e.x- 
church  door,”  Mrs.  Corbett  said.  ‘‘I  aggerated.  But  I  didn’t  make  it  up 
started  out,  right  enough,  but  I  had  a  out  of  whole  cloth.” 
change  of  heart.  He  wasn’t  left  soli-  “No,”  Constance  agreed.  “He’s  like 
tary.  Greg  and  his  wife  were  along,  that  when  he  comes  here.  Not  tragic. 
They’d  called  for  us.  .\nd  they  all  The  children  simply  adore  him.” 
looked  so  much  more  religious  than  I  “Of  course  not!  He’s  not  a  fool.  It 
felt,  that  I  came  on  and  took  a  chance  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  were — a 
on  finding  you.  I’m  glad  I  did.  I  bit  of  one.  If  he  hadn’t  brains  enough 

haven’t  seen  you  for  a  dog’s  age.”  to  see  through  her -  He  did  that, 

“Well,”  Constance  demurred  with  a  I’m  sure,  years  ago.  Or,  if  he  had 
smile,  “yesterday,  for  a  minute.  .\nd  Greg’s  temper  to  frighten  her  with  now 
at  dinner  Thursday  night.”  and  then;  or  Bob’s  selfishness  to  keep 

With  a  brusk  exhalation  of  a  cloud  her  worried.  The  devil  of  it  is,  she 
of  smoke,  Mrs.  Corbett  dismissed  these  couldn’t  have  got  either  of  them  in  a 
instances  of  her  daughter’s  as  trivial,  thousand  years.  It  had  to  be  just 
“Oh,  I  knew  you  were  still  here — or  Hugh.” 

hereabouts,”  she  said.  “But,  what  I  “Oh,  I  know;  it  isn’t  fair,”  Con- 
wanted  was  a  chance  to  stretch  my  stance  agreed. 

legs,  and  go  over  things  a  bit  with  you.  “I  suppose  we  weren’t  any  too  wise,” 
You’re  not  just  running  off  anywhere,  the  older  woman  reflected;  “but  I  don’t 
are  you?  Nor  expecting  anybody  to  know  just  what  we,  could  have  done, 
come  running  in?  Where’s  Frank?”  You  separate  two  people  like  that,  and 
“Gone  to  church.”  said  Constance,  vou  find  that  absence  makes  the  heart 


on  a  piece  of  cheesecloth.  Allow  the  oil  to  permeate  the 
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MOTHER'.”  Constance  exclaimed. 
“Here!  .\t  eleven  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  morning!” 

She  had  come  down  to  her 
room  from  a  visit  to  the  nursery 
find  Mrs.  Corbett  planted,  with  every 
effect  of  permanency,  in  a  big  arm¬ 
chair.  This  was  along  in  November, 
three  or  four  weeks  after  Helena’s 
lunch. 

“I  thought  I  recognized  the  cigaret 
out  in  the  hall,”  Constance  continued, 
“but  I  couldn’t  believe  it  could  be 
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If  interested  in  Florida,  before  visiting  or 
settling  in  this  wonderful  State  of  fraCTant 
flowers  and  sunshine,  write  Lake  County  Land 
Owners’ Association.  No  29  L!oyd  St.,  Fruitland 
Park,  Florida,  for  free  book  of  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  and  real  conservative  facts  concerning 
this  State.  There  is  poor,  good,  better  and  best 
land  in  Florida.  This  book  will  teach  you  what 
IS  BEST  and  WHY.  The  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  not  land  agents;  they  simply  wish  to 
tell  actual  facts  to  those  really  interested  in  the 
State.  They  have  no  time  to  waste  on  curiosity 
seekers,  children  or  people  who  expect  to  grow 
rich  without  effort,  but  to  those  of  character,  en- 
erg>',  some  capital,  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of 
the  opportunities  in  this  most  prosperous  State 
we  would  be  glad  to  give  fullest  information. 
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grow  fonder.  Or,  you  throw  ’em  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  don’t  sicken  of  it  as 
you  mean  them  to.  What  we  tried 
was  a  little  of  both.  Oh,  I  suppose  it 
was  hopeless  from  the  start.  Poor 
Hugh!  That’s  about  all  there  is  to 
say.” 

None  of  this  was  new  ground,  and 
Ixjth  women  had  Ijeen  talking  and  lis¬ 
tening  a  little  absently.  But  what 
Constance  said  now  had  a  sharjjer 
edge,  and  Mrs.  Corl>ett’s  manner 
became  less  reflective  and  more  alert 
as  she  heard  it. 

“I  wouldn’t  dare  let  Jean  hear  us 
talking  like  this.” 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  where  Jean 
is  this  morning?”  The  older  woman’s 
question  did  not  sound  as  casual  as  the 
substance  of  it  indicated. 

“Why,  I  think  she’s  gone  off  some¬ 
where  with  Carter,”  Constance  said. 
“I  called  her  up  last  night  to  see  if  she 
was  coming  in  to  lunch  to-day,  and  she 
didn’t  think  she’d  better  promise,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  taking  her  for  a  drive  out 
into  the  country,  and  she  didn’t  know 
whether  they’d  be  back.” 

“That’s  it,  then,’’  Mrs.  Corbett  said, 
“He’d  had  his  breakfast  and  gone  off 
in  a  great  fume  long  before  we  were 
down.  But  I  didn’t  know  whether  it 
was  because  she  was  going  somewhere 
with  him — or  because  she  wasn’t.” 

“Well,  she  was,  this  time.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  lighted  a  fresh  cigaret, 
and  settled  back  into  her  chair  a  little 
more  comfortably.  “It’s  being  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  for  Carter — finding  a 
girl  who  won’t  come  at  his  whistle. 
They  won’t  even  give  him  time  to 
whistle — most  of  them.  If  I’d  wanted 
to  marry  him  off.  I’d  have  given  a  tip 
to  some  ofie  of  the  half  dozen  to  hold 
off  a  little.  How  is  it  that  Jean  keeps 
her  head?”  Mrs.  Corbett  followed 
that  question  wdth  a  look. 

“■fT^HV,  that’s  natural  enough, 

»  »  Mother.  When  you  think 
where  she’s  been  this  last  year — what 
she’s  been  through.  .\11  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  Ethel  and  talk  to  her — 
.see  what  it’s  done  to  her — and  then  re¬ 
member  that  Jean’s  been  having  the 
same  experiences.  You  can’t  wonder 
that  she  isn’t  so  very  excited  about 
dance  teas  and  silly  suppers  at  the 
Casino  and  amateur  movies;  nor  very- 
thrilled  over  Carter,  either.  I  think 
it’s  natural  that  she  likes — older  people 
better,  just  now.  If  Carter  had  go<xl 
sense,  he’d  stop  being  so  solemn  and 
intense  and  proprietary  about  her;  go 
in  for  being  comfortable  and  broth¬ 
erly  and  affectionate.  That  sort  of 
thing  would  bring  her  round  before  very 
long — I’m  sure.  I  wish  he’d  see  it.” 

“What  does  she  say  about  Hugh?” 
Mrs.  Corliett  asked,  after  a  nod  of 
agreement  and  a  thoughtful  inhalation 
of  smoke.  “She  knows  more  about 
that  menage  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us, 
certainly.  Doesn’t  she  think  he’s  to 


be  pitied?  Or,  does  she  want  to  do  it 
all  herself?  I  take  that  back!’’  she 
added  hastily.  “Shouldn’t  have  said  it. 
That’s  just  the  eternal  feline,  Connie. 
The  child  is  all  right,  of  course.  What 
does  she  say?” 

“Oh,  just  as  you  guessed  first;  that 
he  isn’t  to  Ije  pitied.  She  never  said 
anything  to  me  but  once,  and  that  was 
when  she  was  indignant  over  something 
Carter  had  said — she  didn’t  quote  it — 
alxjut  Hugh.  She  said  the  people  who 
treated  him  as  if  he  had  made  a  failure 
of  his  life  were  mistaken.  She  said  she 
was  sure  he  didn’t  feel  that  way  a!x)ut 
it  himself,  and  that  he’d  be  certain  to, 
if  he  had.  Might  even,  well  enough,  if 
he  hadn’t.  I  didn’t  ask  her  what  she 
thought  of  his  marriage;  because,  after 
all,  that  speaks  for  itself.  She  wouldn’t 
go  to  their  house  if  she  didn’t  like 
Helena.  .\nd  she’d  hate  her  if  she 
thought  she  was  treating  Hugh  badly. 

“I’ve  w’ondered  since,”  Constance 
went  on.  “if  she  could  be  right.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  whole  thing  we  see  might  just 
be  self-consciousness,  coming  from  the 
rows — over  the  business  as  well  as  over 
Helena — and  making  us  all  see  things 
that  aren’t  there.” 

“Self-consciousness!”  fumed  the  old¬ 
er  woman.  “Is  it  self  -  consciousness 
that  he  hasn’t  any  children?  Or  that 
he  lives  like  a  hermit  all  of  his  days,  and 
half  his  nights,  in  that  laboratory  of 
his?  Or  his  wife’s  goings-on  with  one 
man  after  another — poets  or  foreign¬ 
ers  or  such?  What  does  she  mean,  do 
you  suppose,  throwing  that  child  at 
Hugh’s  head  the  way  she’s  been  doing? 
It  isn’t  like  anything  we’ve  ever  known 
of  her.  Constance,  why  doesn’t  the 
child’s  grandmother  put  her  foot  down 
on  that?  I  don’t  understand  it.  Do 
you?” 

“I  think  so,”  said  Constance.  “.Ad¬ 
mitting,  that  is,  that  there  is  anything 
for  her  to  put  her  foot  on;  and  I  don’t 
think  there  is,  really.  What  worries 
Mother  Cra\vford  is  the  fear  that  Jean 
will  rush  off  and  marry  somelxxly  be¬ 
fore  this  winter’s  half  over — Carter — or 
anybody.  She  doesn’t  want  her  to. 
She  wants  Jean  to  play  w’ith  for  a  while. 
A'ou  can’t  blame  her,  really.  .And  any 
interest  the  child  takes  in — ineligibles, 
so  long  as  there’s  nothing  for  people  to 
talk  about — and  there  isn’t,  of  course — 
is  so  much  to  the  good.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  it’s  just  that  I’m  get¬ 
ting  suspicious  with  age,  like  an  old 
mule,”  her  mother  said,  getting  ready 
to  get  up  to  go,  “Only  I  wish  that  that 
pair  of  children  would  come  home 
from  their  ride  and  tell  us  they  were 
engaged.” 

It  had,  upon  them  both,  something 
of  the  startling  effect  of  a  stage-trick 
when,  pat  upon  her  words,  almost,  the 
“pair  of  children”  came  in. 

But  the  part  of  Mrs.  Corbett’s  wish 
that  really  was  the  whole  of  it,  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Whatever 
else  might  have  happened  during  the 


drive,  Jean  and  Carter  had  not  engaged 
themselves  to  marry.  Indeed,  their 
manners  were  so  good  that  Constance 
was  for  a  while  in  doubt  whether  any¬ 
thing  had  happened  at  all.  Without 
any  undue  insistence  upon  their  e.\- 
planation,  they  accounted  for  their  un- 
ex|)ectedly  early  return,  by  the  Sunday 
crowds  in  the  highways.  It  was  as  bad 
as  summer:  no  jx)ssibility  of  anything 
but  plodding  along  in  a  smoke-smoth¬ 
ered  procession.  Jean  inquired  if  her 
invitation  to  lunch,  here  at  Constance’s, 
still  held  good,  and  Carter,  having  ob¬ 
served  that  his  mother  was  on  the 
point  of  going,  urged  her  to  let  him 
drive  her  home.  Then  every  one 
would  think  they’d  both  been  to  church, 
he  said.  A’ou  had  to  know  the  color 
and  shape  of  Carter’s  roadster  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  joke.  His  mother  grinned  at 
it  and,  to  his  surprise,  said  she’d  go 
with  him;  adding  that  she  only  hoped 
her  husband  would  be  where  he  could 
see  her  coming  up  to  the  door. 

IT  W.AS  the  way  Jean’s  eyes  kept  seek¬ 
ing  out  the  tK>y’s  face,  that  directed 
Constance’s  observation  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  gone  pale,  now  that  the  flush  of 
the  wind  had  left  his  face.  .And  the  sus¬ 
picion  this  phenomenon  awakened  was 
confirmed  by  the  way  the  girl  took  leave 
of  him. 

She  said,  evenly  enough,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  a  \  oice  colored  beyond  disguise 
by  a  strong  emotion.  “It  was  a  lovely 
drive,  anyway.  Thank  you — for  ask¬ 
ing  me.”  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
and  after  a  perceptible  hesitation,  he 
look  it. 

That  made  it  all  as  plain  as  print. 
Carter  had  asked  and  been  refused. 
That  note  of  affectionate  deprecation 
would  never  have  got  into  her  voice  if 
there  had  been  any  chance  for  him. 

“Better  luck  next  time,”  he  told  her, 
and  went  away  with  his  mother. 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  they 
had  gone,  then  Jean  asked:  “How  long 
is  it  to  lunch?  Have  we  five  minutes 
before  the  others  will  l)e  coming  in? 
I  want  to  ask  you  something.” 

“Come  up  to  my  room  and  take  off 
your  hat,”  Constance  suggested.  “I’ll 
go  along.  Then  it  won’t  matter  if  they 
do  come  in.” 

“Ch,  it’s  not  as  bad  as  that,”  said 
Jean.  “Still,  I  suppose  I  am  blown 
away,  rather.” 

She  had  stood  before  Constance’s 
mirror  two  or  three  minutes,  busy  with 
minor  improvements,  when  Constance 
prompted  her  by  saying:  “.Ask  away.” 

“I  ought  to  have  done  it  down¬ 
stairs.”  Jean  said.  “It’s  got  too  im¬ 
portant  already.  Why,  it’s  just  this: 
oughtn’t  I  to  ride  with  Hugh,  morn¬ 
ings,  the  way  we’ve  been  doing?” 

Constance  was  a  little  startled,  the 
question  came  so  pat  on  what  she  and 
her  mother  had  lieen  talking  about. 

“What  put  that  idea  into  your 
head?”  she  asked. 
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“It  wasj)ul  there,” said  Jean;  “that’s  | 
the  point.  I  mean,  it  didn’t  come  ' 
there  by  itself.”  | 

“By  your  mother?”  Constance  asked.  ! 

.\nd  Jean’s  “Nol”  had  so  much  sur-. 
prise  in  it  that  she  went  on  to  explain. 
“Of  course  if  Mother  felt  anything  like 
that,  why — that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  ! 
I  mean  of  the  riding.  I  wouldn’t  ask  ! 
anybody  else. 

“All  Mother  ever  did,”  she  went  on, 
“was  to  warn  me,  the  night  we  came  ' 
home,  against  falling  in  love  with  him  , 
again— the  way  I  did  when  I  was  a  ; 
little  girl.  .And  I  haven’t  done  that.”  i 

There  was  such  j^erfect  candid  con¬ 
viction  in  the  girl’s  face  and  voice  that 
Constance  laughed. 

“Why,  it  isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  peo¬ 
ple  would  talk  alx)ut,”  she  said.  “I 
mean,  socially  it’s  correct  enough.  So 
what  it  comes  down  to,  is  what  Helena 
thinks  about  it.  If  she  objects  to  it, 
or  even  if  there  was  anything  to  give 
you  the  idea  she  didn’t  like  it  much, 
why,  I’d  stop.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  I  thought,”  said 
Jean.  “It  was  her  own  idea,  you  see. 
She  doesn’t  like  to  ride,  and  Hugh  had 
l)een  urging  her  to — for  company. 
.\nd  she  said — why  not  me?  Oh,  and 
she  meant  it — you  could  tell!” 

A  flash  of  her  mother’s  uneasiness 
came  over  Constance.  “Do  you  like 
her,  Jean?”  she  asked  bluntly. 

The  girl  mxlded.  “I  suppose  it’s  be¬ 
cause  he  d(x;s,  that  I  do,  really,”  she 
said.  “There  were  a  few  minutes,  the 
day  I  went  to  their  house,  before  I  knew 
he  did,  when  I  hated  her.  But  I  have 
felt  awfully  silly  about  that  since.  1 
think  she’s  awdully  fond  of  him,  and 
I’m  sure  he  is  of  her.  They  do  it  their 
own  way,  of  course;  but  then,  aren’t 
people  entitled  to?” 

There  was  one  more  question  Con¬ 
stance  wanted  to  ask.  But  it  was  a 
flagrant  imjx?rtinence,  and  she  did  not. 
VV’as  it  Carter  who  had  put  that  notion 
into  Jean’s  head?  She  felt  pretty  sure 
of  the  answer. 

Coming  down -stairs  together,  they 
met  Frank  and  his  boy  bringing  Hugh 
in  for  lunch. 

“We  found  this  man  in  church,  of  all 
places!”  Crawford  explained.  “.And 
Phil  captured  him  single-handed  and 
brought  him  along.  Why,  hello,  Jean! 
I  thought  you  iverenH  coming.” 

It  was  obvious — demonstrable — that 
there  was  no  prearrangement  in  this 
meeting  between  Jean  and  Hugh.  Con¬ 
stance  was  hotly  indignant  with  her¬ 
self  for  having  let  the  fleeting  shadow 
of  that  thought  cross  her  mind.  It 
only  showed  what  a  mean,  suspicious, 
ornery  sort  of  mind  she  had. 

It  was  in  the  reaction  from  this  feel- 
^  ing  that  she  watched  her  brother  all 
through  lunch.  He  sat  between  the  two 
little  boys,  Philip  and  Francis,  and 
they  pretty  well  monopolized  him. 
How  he  would  have  loved  to  have 
some  like  that  for  his  own!  He  was 
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defrauded  there,  anyhow — whatever 
Jean  might  say.  Only,  perhaps  it 
wasn't  Helena's  fault.  None  of  them 
were  enough  in  her  confidence  to  know. 
He  had  had  a  lonely  time. 

The  undisguised  pleasure  that  had 
lighted  his  face  at  sight  of  Jean,  had 
troubled  Constance  for  a  moment  even 
while  it  had  warmed  her  heart  to  him. 
If  the  girl  could  give  him  an  hour,  now 
and  then,  of  unalloyed  happiness,  why 
not?  That  consideration  governed  her 
attitude  toward  a  project  that  came  uj) 
while  they  were  still  at  lunch. 

Frank  had  said,  down  the  table  to 
Hugh,  “I  didn't  know  you  knocked  off 
work  at  the  laboratory  on  Sundays,'’ 
and  Hugh’s  answer  had  been  that  he 
didn't — because  they  were  Sundays. 
“Taylor  and  Bingham  and  Schultz  are 
all  out  there  now,  busy  as  bees.  They 
do  all  the  hard  work.  I 'm  lazy.  I  only 
turn  up  when  things  are  getting  excit¬ 
ing.” 

This  drew  a  running  fire  of  the  sort  of 
jokes  that  always  are  provoked  by  such 
a  remark;  about  how  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  the  truth  at  last,  and 
what  a  conx  enient  thing  a  fortified  mys¬ 
tery  like  a  laboratory  must  be. 

jean  asked:  “Has  any  one  ever  seen 
it?  I  asked  to,  exer  so  long  ago,  but 
I’x’e  never  been  taken.” 

“There's  no  time  like  the  present,” 
Hugh  said  promptly.  ‘‘VV’e’ll  go  this 
afternoon.  .\s  many  as  like.”  he  xxent 
on  in  ansxx’er  to  Frank’s  “.\11  of  us?” 
But  Frank  had  not  asked  this  seriously. 
He  xx’as  already  committed,  as  his  txvo 
sons  x’ociferously  reminded  him,  to  an¬ 
other  expedition  that  afterncxm. 

Constance,  though,  happened  to  be 
free  till  tea  time,  and  had  to  make  up 
'aer  mind  xvhether  to  go  or  not.  She 
xvanted  to  see  the  jilace,  quite  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
but  that  old  maternal  feeling  of  hers, 
xvhich  she  had  nex  er  lost  for  Hugh,  and 
xvhich  xvas  stronger  than  exer  in  her 
to-day,  let  her  plead  letters  to  write. 

They  set  off  afoot,  since  it  xx’as  not 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  laboratory, 
and  a  xx-alk  xx’as  just  xvhat  they  agreed 
they  xx'anted.  A  xvalk — out  VV’est  Chi- 
1  cago  .\x  enue! 
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price  of  paper  is  going  so  high  that  we  do  not 
know  what  another  edition  will  cost  us. 
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than  ever.  Dr.  Shaw’s  world-wide  un-  ✓ 
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Hugh’s  Laboratory 

E  H.\D  mentioned  at  lunch  xvhere 
Helena  xv 


as  that  dax' — doxvn  at 
her  laboratory,  the  Drama  Shop,  xvhere 
they  xvere  |)utting  through  the  dress 
rehearsals  for  a  Itill  of  one-act  plays 
that  xvere  to  be  presented  the  next 
night.  So.  there  xxas  no  (question  of  her 
going  xvith  them  this  afternoon. 

But  Jean  said,  just  after  they  had 
left  the  Crawfords’  house:  “Do  you 
suppose  Helena  had  rather  xxe  xvaited 
until  she  could  go,  too?  Because  xxe 
can  do  anything  else:  just  xvalk.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “it’s  no  treat  for 
Helena.  She’s  been  there  dozens  of 
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times.  She  goes  there,”  he  went  on,  I 
reflectively,  “about  the  way  I  some-  I 
times  go  to  church.  Not  understand-  I 
ing  a  bit  what  it’s  all  about,  but  getting  ! 
a  sort  of  wonder  out  of  it;  especially 
when  she’s  a  bit  low  in  her  mind.  For 
instance,  a  big  bare  copjier  bar,  as 
thick  as  my  arm,  that  you  can  put 
your  hand  on — it  feels  perfectly  cool 
and  dead,  and  yet  it’s  got  enough  elec¬ 
tricity  going  through  it  to  burn  you  to 
a  cinder  if  you  got  in  the  way  of  it. 
You  can  see  it  making  a  pot  of  steel 
boil  like  water.  That  sort  of  thing.” 

“is  that  why  you  went  to  church 
to-day?”  she  asked.  “Because  you 
were  low  in  your  mind?” 

“Not  a  bit,”  he  said.  “To-day  I 
was  following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
When  Helena  found  me  this  morning 
with  a  day  off  that  didn’t  coincide  with  1 
hers,  she  packed  me  off  to  find  you.  j 
By  the  way,  she  wants  me  to  bring  you 
to  supiier  to-night  if  you  can  come,  i 
1  went  over  to  your  apartment  and  : 
was  told  that  you  were  off  driving  j 
with  Carter,  and  that  your  mother  and 
Mrs.  Crawford  had  gone  to  church. 
It  was  obvious  that  1  couldn’t  follow 
you,  so  I  followed  them.” 

.\t  that  she  gave  up  as  something 
there  was  no  use  trying  any  longer — 
for  the  i^resent,  at  least — to  account 
for.  the  notion  that  he  dreaded  a  little 
taking  her  out  to  the  laboratory.  She 
had  become  aware  of  it  the  moment  she 
asked,  there  at  the  lunch-table.  It 
hadn’t  anything  to  do  with  Helena, 
so  much  was  clear.  .\nd  it  didn’t 
relate  to  any  special  state  of  mind  he 
was  in  to-day.  Well,  she  wouldn’t  fuss  ' 
about  it;  would  go  along  as  if  she  hadn’t 
noticed  any  more  than  he  had  meant 
her  to.  It’s  a  poor  sort  of  friend  that 
insists  on  being  too  penetrating,  and 
on  showing  how  penetrating  he  is. 

Silences  were,  of  course,  a  part  of 
their  conversation.  His  omission  to 
comment  upon  or  to  inquire  about  her 
truncated  e.xcursion  with  Carter  told 
her,  plainly  enough,  that  he  suspected 
an  emotional  crisis  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood.  .And  she  felt  pretty 
sure  that  by  not  mentioning  it  herself 
she  was  giving  him  a  strong  inkling 
of  what  had  happened.  But  that 
couldn’t  be  called  violating  a  confi¬ 
dence,  could  it?  .Anyhow,  it  was  all 
very  comfortable  and  pleasant. 

•Almost  any  sort  of  laboratorv*  will 
give  a  layman,  who  has  been  brought 
to  see  its  wonders,  a  disappointing  sur¬ 
prise  for  a  first  impression.  He  has 
anticipated  something  entirely  mys¬ 
terious,  just  as  the  sensation  seeker  in 
a  notorious  cabaret  has  anticipated 
something  entirely  disreputable,  and  is 
shcKked  to  find  most  of  the  patrons 
sober  and  decorous  enough  to  pass 
muster  anywhere. 

The  first  room  Hugh  took  Jean  into, 
in  the  ordinary  three-story  red  brick 
building  whose  street  door  he  unlocked, 
had  the  same  sort  of  machinery  in  it 
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that  she  had  seen  in  the  shops  at  Riv- 
erdale.  (She  had  seen  Riverdale  thor¬ 
oughly.  Gregory,  who  had  taken  a 
sudden  warm  liking  for  the  girl  since 
her  return  from  England,  had  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Carter  in  the  personal  con¬ 
duct  of  her  excursion  through  as  much 
of  it  as  she  could  see  in  an  arduous 
day — a  sight  well  worth  the  labor, 
it  may  be  mentioned;  for  the  huge, 
thoroughly  modernized  plant  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity  by  floods  of  war 
orders,  running  nights  and  Sundays, 
and  paying  a  scale  of  wages  that  Greg¬ 
ory  would  have  regarded,  two  years 
before,  as  fantastic.)  Only,  at  River- 
dale,  each  of  these  prosaic  machines  had 
gained  a  dignity  through  being  re¬ 
peated  through  a  vanishing  perspec¬ 
tive  down  endless  aisles.  In  this  little 
room  they  were  all  cluttered  up — 
meanly.  It  might  have  been  the  repair 
shop  to  a  garage. 

Hugh  saw  her  trying  to  look  inter¬ 
ested,  and  laughed  at  her.  “Not 
much,  compared  to  Gregory’s  lay-out,  is 
it?”  he  commented,  but  without  any 
ironic  implications;  nothing  but  pure 
amusement  in  his  voice.  So  she 
laughed  too,  contentedly,  at  herself, 
and  followed  him  through  into  another 
i  room  that  took  up  the  rest  of  the 
'  ground  flwr. 

“These  are  all  testing-machines  of 
one  kind  and  another,”  he  said;  and 
walked  over  to  the  only  one  of  them 
I  that  was  running. 


The  battle  of  the  Mame  We  are  sending  our  best 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger-  manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
mans  towards  Paris.  It  They  must  be  armed,  fed 
aroused  the  French  to  and  clothed,  cared  for 
superhuman  bravery.  They  through  sickness  and 
fought  as  if  led  by  the  spirit  wounds.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  of  every  individual  as  well 
herself.  as  the  Government. 

The  Mame  was  a  dem-  It  is  the  proud  duty  of 
onstration  of  the  power  of  the  Bell  System  to  coordi- 
patriotism  with  its  back  nate  its  purpose  and  equip- 
against  the  wall.  The  same  ment  to  the  other  factors 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same  in  our  national  industrial 
love  of  country  and  unity  fabric,  so  that  the  manu- 
of  purpose  that  inspired  the  facture  and  movement  of 
French  people  must  inspire  supplies  to  our  boys  abroad 
us,  and  we  must  win  the  war.  be  given  right  of  way. 


That’s  doing  pretty 
well,”  he  observed,  after  a  glance  at  an 
instrument  which  looked  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile  speedometer.  “It’s  a  fatigue 
test,”  he  explained.  “We’re  trying  to 
tire  out  that  little  shaft  of  metal  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  there  with  the  weight 
hung  on  the  end  of  it.  When  it  breaks, 
the  machine  will  stop,  and  a  look  at 
the  revolution  counter  will  tell  us  how 
long  it  lasted.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  metals  got  tired,” 
Jean  said.  “Do  they  all?” 

He  nodded  and  turned  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  was  an  ordinary-looking 
lathe,  with  only  a  few  trimmings,  to 
another  more  mysterious — with  more 
the  laboratory  look. 

“Here’s  the  classic  test,”  he  said. 
“It’s  for  tensile  strength:  how  much 
pull  a  thing  will  stand  before  it  pulls 
apart.  The  interesting  thing  about 
that  machine  is  the  w'ay  we  measure 
the  amount  of  pull  we  put  on  the  piece 
we’re  testing.  We  fasten  the  piece  to 
one  end  of  that  big  steel  bar  there  and 
apply  the  pull  to  the  other  end  of  it. 
.\nd  the  force  of  the  pull  is  measured 
by  the  amount  that  bar  stretches. 

,  VVhen  the  pull  is  taken  off,  it  goes  back 
to  exactly  the  length  it  was  before.” 

Jean  was  inclined  to  be  incredulous. 
Did  he  mean  that  a  great,  solid  piece 
of  cold  steel  like  that  would  actually 
pull  out  longer  and  then  fly  back  like 
a  rubber  band? 

i  “You  could  stretch  it  yourself,”  he 
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said,  “enough  so  that  one  of  our  instru¬ 
ments  could  measure  it.” 

“They  stretch  and  they  get  tired,” 
she  mused.  “It  makes  them  seem  more 
alive,  somehow,  than  1  ever  thought  j 
they  were.” 

“You’re  getting  the  idea,”  he  told  her. 

It  was  this  idea  that  grew  steadily 
more  fascinating  and  more  marvelous 
during  the  whole  of  the  ne.xt  two  hours. 
She  saw  beautiful  photomicrographs 
that  betrayed  the  strange  crystalline 
structure  of  this  metal  and  that.  She 
learned,  from  watching  Schultz  at  his 
polishing,  how  incredibly  sensitive  they 
were.  “He’s  been  hours  at  that,” 
Hugh  said,  “and  he  could  have  put  a 
good  commercial  burnish  on  it  in  two 
minutes.  But  under  the  microscope  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  smear.  .■Xnd 
sfjueezing  it  in  a  vise,  or  getting  it  hot 
by  running  his  wheel  too  fast,  would 
change  the  structure  of  it  completely. 
He’s  as  tender  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
baby,  you  see;  and  when  he’s  through 
with  it  and  we’ve  given  it  a  little  rest, 
and  etched  the  crystal  outlines  with  a 
little  weak  acid,  then  it  will  l)e  possible 
to  see  what  it  really  looks  like.” 

He  had  e.xplained  to  her  the  great 
horizontal  microscope  through  which  he 
studied  his  specimens  and  took  their 
photographs;  the  very  light  he  used  for 
the  purp)ose  had  to  be  cooled  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  water.  And  she  saw  the 
electric  furnaces — strangely  harmless  | 
and  insignificant -looking  considering' 
the  fiery  energies  they  contained — and 
the  mysterious  thermo-couples  that 
register^  the  exact  degree  of  heat.  j 

“You  can’t  exaggerate  the  impor- ' 
tance  to  us,”  Hugh  said,  “of  being  able  : 
to  produce  and  regulate  and  measure 
temperatures.  From  the  moment  a 
metal  begins  to  freeze ” 

She  e.xclaimed  over  the  word.  j 

“Solid  metals  are  only  frozen  liquids,”  | 
he  told  her.  “They  freeze  at  higher  | 
temperatures  than  we’re  accustomed 
to,  that’s  all.  And  it  makes  an  enor¬ 
mous  difference  in  the  characteristics 
they’ll  show,  whether  they’ve  been 
frozen  slowly  or  suddenly;  how  much 
leisure  they’ve  been  given  for  adapting 
themselves  to  a  new  state  of  things. 
•And  they  go  on  changing — reorganiz¬ 
ing  themselves — way  below  the  freezing- 
point,  long  after  they’re  solid  all  the 
way  through,  after  they’ve  stopped 
being  incandescent,  after  they’re  cool 
enough  to  hold  in  your  hands. 

“That’s  why  they’re  such  tyrants,” 
he  added  with  a  smile.  “I  hook  up  a 
thermo-couple  to  an  electric  bell  in  my 
Ix'droom  over  there,  to  call  me  when 
a  specimen  I’m  studying  has  got  down 
to  a  certain  temperature.  It  won’t 
wait  for  me.  It  will  be  in  a  phase  just 
then  that  it  won’t  repeat.  So  if  I 
want  to  see,  I  have  to  be  there  to  look. 
It  will  never  be  just  like  that  again.” 

“VVhy,  they’re  human  in  that!”  she 
exclaimed;  but  he  would  not  accept  the 
word. 
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Maker  of  Millions 
— and  Millionaires 

Don't  mi.s.s  this  rare  (jffer — the  greatest  op{K>rtiinity  that  ever  has  come  to  you.  Take 
no  chances.  Do  not  risk  delay.  This  unparalleU'd  offer  may  not  apjH'ar  again.  Fill 
out  the  cou|)on  and  mail  it  NOW.  We  will  send  you  at  once,  al)solutely  free  for  examina¬ 
tion,  the  most  remarkable  l>ook  of  recent  years — the  most  sensational  success  in  the  whole 
history  of  l)ooks.  In  this  small  space  we  cannot  l>egin  to  ex])lain  what  this  amazing  book 
will  do  for  you — how  it  will  turn  your  feet  into  the  straight  and  sure  road  to  success  and 
riches.  In  the  panel  at  the  left  are  just  a  few  of  the  thousiinils  of  words  of  praise  written 
to  us  by  |K*rsons  who  have  read  the  l>ook. 

No  matt<*r  who  you  are  or  when*  you  are — no  matter  if  vou  have  made  some  progr(‘ss  or 
none  at  all  toward  financial  independence — you  need  this  l)ook.  .\nd  while  this  offer  busts  it 
c*osts  you  nothing — not  <»ne  jienny — to  see  it  ami  reatl  it  aiul  to  learn  for  vourself  its  priceless 
.secrets.  “Power  of  Will”  is  not  like  anv  other  l)<K)k  you  ever  saw  or  read — entirely  new  and 
different — the  first  practical,  thorough,  systematic  course  in  will  training  ever  produced. 

Other  men  g(*t  rich,  and  they  do  not  kill  themselves  in  the  struggle  either.  You  can 
make  money,  you  can  win  success  just  ivs  e:isily  jis  they  when  you  know  how — when 
you  have  re,jd  the  simple  secret  of  their  method. 
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Abkmic  223.000  oners  of  **Pow«rof  Will” 
are  such  men  as  Jud^  Ben  B.  lindaey; 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wo  Tinip 
•x*U.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador;  Assts-  I 
tant  PuMtmaster  General  Britt;  Lieut.  Gov. 
McKelvie  of  Nebraska;  General  Manager 
Christeeunof  Wells'Pargo  ExpresH  Co.;  E. 
St.  Elmo  Lewfck  former  vice* lYes.  Art  Metal 
Construction  C^.;  Gov.  Perris  of  Michi- 
nn.  and  many  ot^ra  of  equal  pnmuoence. 
Here  are  just  a  few  extracts  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  voluntary  letters  from  owners 
t4'llinc  what  the  book  has  meant  to  them. 

•OO'  o  Incr^M*  In  Of»«  Ym»r 

**1  recommended  *Pf>wer  of  Will*  to  a 
youna  man  and  his  salary  has  increased  dOO** 
within  a  year.*’— 'W.  M  Thidor,  the  moUd 
£r|icieaev  Expert. 

Sl.SOO  to  $50,000  Yoarly 
''Three  years  ago  I  was  making  tl.500  a 
year  and  working  day  and  night.  Today  1  f 
make  tl.UOO  a  week  and  have  time  tor  other 
things  as  well.  To  the  lessons  in  the  book 
'Power  of  Will’  do  1  owe  this  sudden  rise.*’ 
— ‘  Namte  on  rryueet.l 

Worth  $3,000  to  $30,000 
"Prom  what  I  have  already  seen  1  beiiere 
1  can  get  $3.00l»  to  $3U.000  worth  of  good 
out  of  It.”— C.  D.  Van  veehUn^Gon.  Agent 
North  Western  Life  Inmtrane*  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapid*,  in. 

$M7  Profit  nr«t  Wooh 

‘Power  of  Will'  is  a  compilation  of 
mighty  forces.  My  Ant  week’s  beneAt  in 
dollan  is  $900— cost  $3;  proAt  $897.”— 

•  Figure  what  his  yearly  prtdit  would  be.) 
—  r;  W.  Heimtand,  919  Tnhune  Building, 
Chieago,  ill. 

Anothor  SO'‘c  Incroooo 

"More  than  a  year  ago  I  purchased 
‘Power  of  Will*  and  I  Armly  believe  that  it 
—and  H  alone— has  enabled  me  to  increaae 
my  salary  more  than  60V  bi  that  time.”— 
L.  C.  Hudgeno,  fSvnctp^  Makow  Ceneeli* 
dated  SekooU,  BomweU,  Okta. 


Extraordinary  Offer 

You  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again.  Act  now!  It  ha.s  long 
Ijecn  known  that  the  will  can  lx>  trained  into  a  wonderful  font'  for 
achieving.  But  only  a  few  nw'ii  have  learned  for  them.selve8.  un¬ 
aided.  how  to  train  their  will  p«)wer  and  cultivate  it.  Now  comes 
Haddock .  who  ha-s  jx-rfeett'd  a  simule.  systematic  course  cf  training 
by  which  YOl'  can  develop  an  indomitable,  irresistible  Will  bastd 
on  a  most  profound  and  seientifle  analysis  of  human  character 

^  XX  r  *1199  has  pulled  thoasands  out  of 
ftr  Vvlll  the  slough  of  desijondeney 
*  W  W  VX  TV  XXX  and  set  them  on  the  road  to 

success  and  prosp?rity.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Young  and 
old  men  alike  testify  to  the  almost  magical  changt>s  in  their  lives 
after  reiiding  this  great  book,  written  by  a  scholar  whose  name 
ranks  with  such  letiders  of  thought  as  .lames.  Bergstm  and  Royee. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

If  you  miss  this  great  opportunity  you  will  surely  regret  ^ 
it.  We  will  simply  lie  fl(H>de<l  with  rwiuests  as  soon  as  ✓ 
this  advert i.s»‘ment  app«>ars.  But  if  you  act  ([Uickly  ✓ 
and  mail  the  coupon  tmlay  you  can  be  sure  of  re-  '  Peltoa 
ceivlng  a  copy  of  this  amazing  Isiok  for  free  ^  our 
examination.  “Power  of  Will"  contains  4(y.>  rTD.  Lo. 

pages,  half  leather,  gold  top  leaves  and  in-  .  24-HWk,iNwli 
clud™  more  material  than  many  correspond-  y  Mcridn,  Cm, 
ence  courses  selling  at  $2.'>.(H).  Fill  out  the  y  G*n0»in»n -PteiiM 
attacht'd  coupon.  Send  no  money.  Keep  /  Kndmcacopyoir'-Puw.r 
the  liook  for  five  days.  Then  mail  it  ✓ 
t^k  if  you  are  not  satislied  that  it  is  /  th^b«,ki”nv»S;». 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  yoti  .Or.  ^ 
if  you  want  to  own  it,  simply  st>nd  ' 
us  S:i.(H),  our  Low  Introductory 
Price,  and  it  is  yours.  Send 
NOW,  lief  ore  you  forget.  y 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

24-11  Vilen  Bkck.  MERIDEN.  CONN.  /  Addrem . — 
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writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  FlICKi — 73-page  guide 
book,  **Succesiful  Patents;**  ’'Stepping Stones”  konuininghun- 
dreds  of  inventions  wanted) ;  and  “Patent  Promotion”  (tells  how 
to  sell  your  rights:  chief  causes  of  bilure,  etc.).  “Patent  Buyers” 
publkhM  OTOT  IxMcrt  frow  thmo  «ho  ietin  «e  buy  Ovta  Patmta  Smd  fur 

tbtai.  Prm  (Mau&eturltic  feeUklM.  Advlw  fn*. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  10  Owei  BUg..  WasU^tea.  D.  C. 

COPY  THIS  SKETCe^^:r^ 


Wr.te  at  once  for  p<iftU  m'  tr*  and  my  ilog  Aee-.'s 
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‘‘ibc  Colorado  (5em’i/},ntl'ii!:^! 

A  beautiful  Genuine  'I’opas,  of  purest 
white  color.  Anrst  Ihamondcut,  wonderiiil 
brilliancy,  and  great  hardness.,  Endorsed 
by  leading  experts.  Far  superior  to  the 
b^  imitation  thamond  ever  produced. 
Retnemlier.  I  Kiinrnntee  these  stones 
to  be  genuine.  Special  price, $3. OC  each. 
3  for  |5.00.  Size,  up  to  two  carats.  Free 
booklet.  Address  with  remittance. 

H.  LINDEMANN.  Expert  Gea  Cetter 
I  1536  Champa  Street  Denver.  Col. 


1918  mode^  raady. 
Addr.  J.  H.  Bn  MB. 
Prn.  Dept. 


and  let**  tee  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Caitooniata  and  illuatrators  earn  from  $20 
to  $125  or  moro  per  we^t.  Mv  practical 
•yxtem  of  pmooal  individiial  leaiiooa  by 
fl^l  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years'  succeeaful  work  for  newnpapero 
and  magasineo  quaiiAee  me  to  teach  you. 
Send  uetch  of  Uncle  Sam  with  6e  in 
•tampa  for  teat  leason  plate;  alao  rollae- 
tion  of  drawtne*  showing  poaaibilitiea  for 
YOU.  Store  your  ope. 
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THE  NEW 

MUNSEY 

MAGAZINE 


The  matTazine  carryino^  this  adver¬ 
tisement  goes  to  press  before  The 
Munse:y  Magazine  for  March  has  reached 
the  public.  W  e  do  not,  therefore,  know 
how  it  will  strike  magazine  readers.  W^e 
do  know,  however,  that  the  advance  copy 
before  us  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  maga¬ 
zine — a  good  deal  Ixitter  magazine — than 
we  had  expected  to  see. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  comes  pretty  close 
to  being  two  or  three  magazines  in  one. 
It  is  distinctly  new  in  idea — gripping  to 
the  eye,  refreshing  to  the  senses,  and 
informative  in  its  virile  discussions  of 
themes  of  vital  interest. 

This  new  type  of  magazine — The 
Munsey  for  either  March  or  April — is 
well  worth  your  looking  over.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  not  to  do  so. 

On  all  news-stands — twenty  cents 

The  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company 

Two-Eighty  Broadway,  New  York 
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“They’ve  as  many  moods  and  varie¬ 
ties  and  mysteries  as  a  poet’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  woman.  But  if  one’s  ima^jina- 
tive  and  j)atient  enough,  he’ll  get  down 
to  the  truth  at  last.  There’s  always 
a  law  there.  And  when  you’ve  found 
it,  it  will  always  work.” 

Then,  suddenly,  “Come  in  here,”  he 
said.  “There’s  something  I  want  to 
show  you.”  He  led  her  back  into  his 
library,  where  he  had  shown  her  the 
photographs. 

He  unlocked  a  safe  that  was  built  in 
under  his  book-cases,  took  a  small  steel 
strong-box  out  of  it,  and  under  her  eyes, 
at  the  desk,  unlocked  this.  It  con¬ 
tained  ten  or  a  dozen  pieces  of  lead- 
colored  metal  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  He  picked  out  one  of  them, 
a  roughly  rounded  disk,  and  handed  • 
it  to  her. 

“It  feels  like  lead,”  she  said,  looking 
at  it  curiously.  “What  is  it?” 

Before  he  answered  he  took  it  from 
her  and  tossed  it  on  the  desk.  It 
rebounded  with  the  clear  ring  of  silver. 

“It’s  like  nothing  we’ve  ever  called 
lead  before,”  he  said.  “Not  in  its 
physical  characteristics,  that  is.  But 
chemically.  I’m  practically  certain 
there’s  nothing  but  pure  metallic  lead 
in  it,  only  I’ve  managed  to  catch  a 
different  phase  of  it  from  any  that’s 
been  found  before.  I’ve  persuaded  the 
molecules  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
new  way.  And  the  crystals,  to  a 
marked  degree,  have  a  similar  polarity. 
It’s  immensely  harder  than  lead,  but 
it’s  quite  as  plastic.” 

I  He  made  a  thoughtful  pause  there. 

I  Then,  with  a  smile  reflecting  some  emo¬ 
tion  she  could  only  guess  at,  he  added, 
j  “If  I  can  ever  really  get  it,  and  pub- 
1  lish  a  description  of  it,  I  suppose  I’ll 
be  entitled  to  call  it  Corbettite.” 

“If  you  can  really  get  it?”  she  ques¬ 
tioned.  “Haven’t  you  got  it  there?” 

“I  can’t  do  it  every  time,”  he  said, 
his  absent  gaze  turned  to  the  window. 
“A  year  ago  I  felt  nearer  it  than  I  do 
now.  Then  every  experiment  brought 
me  nearer  to  it — made  the  possibility, 
that  had  only  seemed  barely  worth 
playing  with  at  first,  come  out  clearer. 
But  then,  when  I  carried  it  further 
along,  it  began  to  take — freaks.  That’s 
not  the  right  w'ay  to  put  it,  of  course. 
It  was  acting,  all  along,  according  to 
its  own  laws.  Only,  I’d  got  into  the 
domain  of  some  law  that  I  hadn’t  dis¬ 
covered.  I’d  think  I  was  doing  the 
same  thing  ever\'  time,  but  some  factor 
I  hadn’t  taken  into  account  would  be 
different.  I  haven’t  found  it  yet.  Per¬ 
haps  half  the  times  I  try,  I  can  produce 
a  material  like  that.  The  other  half 
I  can’t.” 

“That  must  be  perfectly  maddening,” 
she  said. 

“You  can’t  lie  mad  in  this  work,” 
he  told  her.  “Resentments  and  impa¬ 
tiences  may  effect  something  when 
you’re  dealing  with  your  kind,  but  it 
I  doesn’t  do  to  indulge  them  with  metals 
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When  you  come  into  their  world,  you’ve 
got  to  subscribe  to  their  laws  and  their 
ways.  It  wants  a  degree  of  patience  ! 
to  make  a  metallurgist  that  would  seem  ' 
contemptible  in  a  man.  But  a  metal-  ' 
lurgist  who  was  nothing  else  wouldn’t  ; 
care.  In  so  far  as  I  am  one,  those  bits  i 
of  metal  in  that  box  are  the  biggest  i 
fact  in  my  life.  I  may  spend  the  rest  j 
of  it  hunting  for  the  secret  they’re  still 
holding  back  from  me.  Another  man 
may  find  it  while  I  am  still  looking, 
or  the  day  after  I  am  dead.  Or,  I  may 
find  it  myself,  to-morrow.  And,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  a  pure  scientist — if  there  were 
such  a  monster  in  the  world — wouldn’t 
care  about  that,  either.” 

She  turned  away  from  him  suddenly, 
and  went  over  to  the  window;  heard 
him  locking  up  the  box  again  and  put¬ 
ting  it  back  into  the  safe,  without  turn¬ 
ing  round.  Then, 

“What  will  Corbettite  do,”  she 
asked,  “when  vou  have  really  found 
it?” 

“That’s  what  I  try  to  pretend  I  am 
not  interested  in,”  he  said.  “More 
honestly,  what  I  try  not  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in.” 

At  that  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
eyes,  turned  and  stared  at  him.  “Why?’’ 

“Well,  if  you’re  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  you  want  very  much,”  he  e.x- 
plained,  “you’re  likely  to  think  you 
see  it  when  you  don’t.  Here’s  a  par¬ 
able  for  you: 

“Do  you  remember  that  room  out 
there,  that  you  said  was  like  a  refrigera¬ 
tor?  The  room  I  told  you  had  a 
-eparate  foundation,  independent  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
vibrations  wouldn’t  be  communicated 
to  it?  We  can  control  the  temperature 
in  that  room  to  a  fraction  of  a  degree. 

I  have  worked  in  there  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  in  a  sort  of  modified  deep-sea- 
diver’s  suit,  helmet  and  all,  getting  my 
air  through  a  hose  from  the  outside, 
and  having  my  warmth  and  moisture 
carried  away  through  another.  A 
man’s  body,  you  see,  is  only  a  sort  of 
glorified  donkey -engine,  radiating  heat, 
breathing  out  carbonic  acid,  and  there 
are  close  experiments  that  these  fac¬ 
tors  have  to  be  eliminated  from.  Well, 
a  perfect  scientist  ought  to  wear  a  sort 
of  spiritual  diving-suit  like  that.  He 
hasn’t  any  business  with  hopes.  Don’t 
you  see?” 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  her  reply. 
“Why,  that  stuff,”  he  said,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  change  of  manner,  “is  incompara¬ 
bly  the  best  anti-friction  metal  in  the 
world.  I’ve  babetted  an  ordinary 
standard  bearing  with  it  and  run  it 
dry — without  oil,  I  mean — for  six  hours 
at  three  thousand  revolutions,  without 
getting  it  hot.  That’s  as  fast  as  an 
airplane  motor  runs.  It  had  a  glaze 
on  it  when  I  took  it  out,  that  must  be, 
I  think,  the  most  nearly  frictionless 
surface  that  ever  has  been  made  on 
anything.” 

“You  mean,”  she  asked,  in  a  manner 
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While  '*  bound  out  ”  at  the 
age  of  11,  W.  L.  Douglas 
was  frequently  required 
to  haul  leather  and  other 
materials  in  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  stopped  by  a 
charcoal  nutn  who  was  so 
blackened  up  he  did  not 
recognize  him.  It  proved 
to  be  a  relative  who  re¬ 
ported  to  his  mother  the 
tasks,  far  beyond  his 
strength,  given  W.  L. 
Douglas  to  perform  and 
he  was  finally  permitted 
to  return  home. 


The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  1  hey 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAUTIOJf—Kefore  you  buy  be  sure  W,  Z,.  Dougina 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  atanj^ed  ou  the 
bottom  and  the  inside  top  faring.  Xltia  is  your 
only  protection  against  high  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.  BEWARK  OF  ERAVD. 

Sold  br  over  9000  shoe  dealers  and  105  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 


President 

W.  T.  DOITGI.AS  SHOE  CO. 
14S  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


This  is  for  YOU— if  you  are  wondering  what  is  impairing 
your  physical  efficiency,  your  health,  your  working  capacity. 


\ERVE  pORCE 


Herve  Force  mcdns  Life  Force,  that  wonderful  dynamic 
power  within  us  which  gives  action,  life  and  force  to  every 
muscle  cell,  brain  cell  and  every  vital  organ. 

TTnlieedltlit  woite  of  this  precious  power,  ami  i^orance 
of  the  l^ws  of  Nerve  Force,  is  the  direct  cause  of  nearly 
every  form  of  muscular  and  orK-tnic  weakness,  and  is  ruining 
the  mental  and  eital  strenKth  of  mankind. 


What  Readers  Say: 

1  have  rained  12  Iba.  ainee  readinc 

Qr  biwk.  and  I  feel  so  enerKettc.  1 
about  riven  up  hope  of  ever  flnding 
the  cause  of  my  low  weirht. 

Ynur  book  did  more  for  me  for  indi- 
restion  than  two  couraes  in  dietinr. 

The  advice  riven  in  your  book  on  re¬ 
laxation  and  calmifur  my  nerves  has 
cleared  my  twain.  Before  1  was  half 
dixsy  all  the  time. 

My  heart  is  now  re^lar  arain  and  ny 
nerves  are  ftne.  I  thourht  1  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of 
abused  nerves.  1  have  re-read  your 
book  at  least  ten  times. 

A  prominent  lawyer:  Your  ^  ook 
aavea  me  from  a  nervous  collapse.  »ueh 
as  1  had  three  years  aro.  I  now  sleep 
soundly  and  am  mniiv  weirht.  1  can 
arain  do  a  reel  day’s  work. 

My  nervous  headaches  disappeared  aa 
if  by  marie.  I  never  knew  until  I  read 
your  bo^  that  1  had  nerves  and  had 
been  abuatnr  them. 

A  physician  s^s:  Your  book  shows 

tou  have  a  acientifle  and  profound 
nowledre  of  the  nerves  ana  nervoua 
people.  1  am  recoonnendinr  it  to  my 
patients. 


Wonderful  Book  on 

THE  I^ERVES 
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of  strong  excitement,  “that  if  an  air¬ 
plane  pilot  ran  out  of  oil - ” 

“He’d  hardly  need  start  with  any,” 
said  Hugh.  “It  ought  to  add  ten 
hours,  I  should  think,  to  the  llying- 
life  of  a  plane.” 

There  was  a  silence.  The  girl  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  clasped  her  hands  in 
her  lap.  She  hoped  he  wouldn’t  see 
that  they  were  trembling.  But  she 
was  safe  enough.  He  had  drifted  off 
into  an  abstraction;  stood  there  by  the 
window,  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets,  gazing  out  at  the  thickening 
twilight. 

Finally  he  said,  “Greg  was  out  here 
a  while  ago.  I  didn’t  show  him  ‘Cor¬ 
bet  tite,’  but  I  gave  him  a  look  at  every¬ 
thing  else.  He  was  interested  all 
right.  But  just  before  he  went  away 
he  said,  ‘You  ought  to  have  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  this.  It  must  cost  you  as 
much  as  a  steam-yacht.’  And  I  don’t 
blame  him  for  taking  it  like  that.  The 
thing  is  so  near  like  the  most  wonderful 
toy  in  the  world,  that  I  sometimes 
almost  wonder,  myself,  if  it  isn’t.” 


Presen/es  Roads 
Pret/ents  Dust-- 


The  Roads 
Must  Help  the 
Railroads 


central 


WAS  that  why  you  didn’t  want  to 
bring  me?”  she  demanded  in 
sudden  enlightenment.  “Because  you 
thought  I’d  take  it  like  that?” 

“I  didn’t  think  you  would,”  he  said, 
“but  I  wanted  you  so  much  not  to,  that 
I  had  to — stiffen  up  a  little  to  put  it  to 
the  test.” 

She  made  no  attempt  to  tell  him  how 
she  did  feel  about  it.  There  was, 
plainly  enough,  no  need  of  that.  They 
set  out  homeward  presently,  and 
walked  all  the  way  with  no  more  talk 
than  a  casual  absent  comment  on  the 
people  they  passed  and  the  dust  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  street,  and  the  gulls  over  the 
river.  And  at  last,  on  her  part,  even 
that  died  away. 

“I’ve  simply  paralyzed  you  this  after¬ 
noon,”  he  said  at  last,  when  they  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  apartment  build¬ 
ing  that  she  called,  just  now,  home. 
“I  don’t  wonder.  You’ve  had  metal¬ 
lurgy'  enough  to  make  anybody’s  head 
swim.”  .And  then,  w’ith  a  closer  look 
at  her,  “Why,  Jean!  What  is  it?” 

“It’s  nothing.  It’s  just  what  you 
said;  that  I’m — paralyzed.  Only  not 
by  the  metallurgy.  Not  by  the  new 
world  you’ve  been  showing  me.  By 
the  new  things  you’ve  given  me  to 
think  about — and  understand — begin 
to  understand,  anyway — about  my 
old  one.  It’s  the — parables  you’ve 
been-  showing  me.  Oh,  not  the  one 
about  the  diving-suit,  because  you 
don't  wear  one.  I’m  very  glad  of  that. 
Good  night.” 

Hugh  walked  slowly  home,  pondering 
upon  those  parables  which  she  said  he 
had  shown  her.  She  had  given  him 
new  things  to  think  about  his  old  world; 
no  doubt  of  that. 


The  whole  internal  commerce  of 
the  East  is  in  a  snarl,  and  it  will 
be  so  intermittently  till  the  end 
of  the  war  and  after. 

Parallel  with  every  railroad  run 
the  public  highways.  They  are 
not  clogged  with  traffic. 

But  they  are  clogged  with  mud  or 
with  neglect  in  various  sections  of 
the  through-routes  and  the  great 
swarm  of  motor-trucks  traverse 
them  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

Clear  those  roads,  the  nation  needs 
them  ! 

Make  your  town,  your  county, 
keep  up  its  part  of  the  great 
arteries. 

It’s  no  time  to  tolerate  poor  roads 
that  might  be  easing  the  overload 
of  the  railways. 

Such  roads  call  for  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  needed  elsewhere. 

Build  and  treat  your  roads  with 
Tarvia. 

The  Nation’s  plea  to  our  local 
governments  to  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lic  works  that  can  wait  till  the  end 
of  the  war  does  not  apply  to  roads. 


Top— Troop  movement  over  Tarvia  treated 
Government  Post  tioads.  leading  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Middle  —  Military  truck-trains  need  Tarvia 
roads  for  efficiency. 

Bottom— Tarvia  built  road.  N.  Main  St., 
Providence.  R.  /. 


Roads  were  never  so  vital 
as  right  now.  They  will 
help  us  win  the  war. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing^  the  vari¬ 
ous  Tarvia  treatments  free  on  request. 


Special  Service  Department 


In  order  to  brintf  the  (acts  before  tax- 

Bayers  as  well  as  road  authorities.  The 
arrett  Company  has  orKanized  a  Special 
S-rvice  Department,  which  keeps  up  to 
the  minute  on  all  road  problems.  If  you 
will  write  to  the  nearest  office  rettardinK 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the- prompt 
attention  of  experienced  engineers.  This 
service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you 
want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this 
Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


Company 


New  York  Chicago 

Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

The  BarkeitCo.,  Limited; 
Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Philadelphia  Boston 

Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Nashville  Salt  I.rake  City 
Montreal 

t.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N,S. 


St.  Louis 
Birmingham 
Seattle  Peoria 
Toronto 
Sydney,  N .  S. 


The  next  instalment  of  "The  White 
Arc”  uill  appear  in  the  May  issue. 
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The  Little  White  Hearse 


They  named  him  Samuel  because  it  means 
‘‘asked  for  of  God.” 

But  it  seemed  as  though  GckI  might  ask 
him  back  again,  for  the  little  body  was 
emaciated  and  the  great  dark  eyes  carried 
in  their  depths  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

Their  first  baby,  “born  blind”  (because 
of  the  midwife’s  inattention),  had  died  after 
a  few  months,  from  impure  milk,  but  the 
poor  parents  thought  it  was  the  judgment 
of  God,  in  their  ignorance. 

So  Samuel  received  ever\’  attention.  They 
bought  from  the  midwife  a  potent  charm 
to  hang  around  their  infant’s  neck — the 
claw  of  a  black  hen  sewed  up  in  a  little  bag. 
His  an.xious  mother  tempted  him  with  nice 
ripe  bananas  and  gave  him  tea  to  keep  up 
his  strength;  and  the  good  father  ever\’  pay¬ 
day  brought  home  a  new  kind  of  patent 
medicine. 

But  even  this  did  no  good,  and  once  again 
the  little  white  hearse  drew  up  at  the  door — 
to  take  away  the  hope  and  future  of  a  lonely 
family. 

Samuel  was  only  one  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 


sand  babies  needlessly  sacrificed  last  year. 
Sacrificed  through  ignorance  and  careless¬ 
ness,  not  of  the  individual  parents  but  of 
the  community  itself.  One  baby  in  every 
seven  born  in  America  dies  before  it  is  a 
year  old,  and  one  half  of  these  deaths  are 
an  indictment  of  ever\'  community  where 
they  occur. 

You  who  devote  time  and  money  and 
heartaches  patching  up  men  wounded  on 
the  far  fields  of  France,  is  it  a  less  important 
war  measure  for  the  future  of  our  countrv’ 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  new  generation? 

.^re  you  following  the  campaign  of  The 
Delineator  to  Save  the  Seventh  Baby?  Is 
your  community  one  of  those,  like  Rome, 
Ga.;  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Putnam,  Conn.; 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  or  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  that 
through  the  aid  of  The  Delineator  have  be¬ 
come  safer  places  for  babies  to  be  born  and 
reared  in?  Have  you  done  your  bit  to  put 
a  little  white  hearse  out  of  business? 

We  ask  your  help,  not  in  money  but  in 
interest,  to  win  the  fight  for  the  life  of  the 
Seventh  Baby.  Read  The  Delineator. 
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The  New  Food  Product 


Hebe  is  a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat,  a 
pure,  wholesome  food.  We  take  fresh,  sweet,  pure  whole  milk  and 
extract  the  butter  (or  animal)  fat,  replacing  it  with  vegetable  fat — highly 
refined  cocoanut  fat.  Hebe  contains  a  minimum  of  7.8%  fat,  and  25.5% 
total  solids. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows: — 


C 


offee 

Hebe  ((ives  coffee  a  tempt- 
({olden-brown  color  and 
enhances  its  flavor.  Hebe 
helps  to  make  delicious  co¬ 
coa  and  chocolate. 


C 


ooking 


Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  water 
to  the  richness  desired.  Use 
it  in  all  recipes  for  soups, 
oyster  stews,  gravies,  sauces, 
creaming  vegetables  and  fish, 
making  custard,  cookies, 
puddings,  desserts,  etc. 


c 


ereals 

Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un¬ 
diluted  if  preferred,  over 
corn  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puffed  grains,  porridge,  oat¬ 
meal,  etc.  Cereals  cooked 
with  Hebe  are  most  appe¬ 
tizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.  As  production  increases, 
the  needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


and 


be 


whole 


Guaranteed 


to 


pure 
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The  Road 
To  Victory 

There  is  but  one  sure  road  to  Victory 

the  defeat  of  the  German  armies  in  the  field. 
Germany  will  be  ready  to  surrender  Belgium 
and  northern  France  only  when  she  is  driven  from 
them  by  force  of  arms. 

There  is  but  one  sure  road  to  Victory,  and  it 
must  be  built  on  the  Liberty  Bonds  of  a  loyal  and  de^ 
voted  American  people.  On  this  road,  and  this  road 
alone,  can  our  splendid  khaki'clad  armies  drive  through 
to  the  Rhine,  and,  if  necessary,  across  the  Rhine. 

There  is  but  one  sure  road  to  Victory,  and  it  must 
be  built  by  the  toil,  the  steady  purpose,  the  saiing  and 
lending  of  a  whole  nation  united  to  one  end.  Build  well 
and  build  quickly,  O  Builders  of  the  Road  to  Victory! 
Your  every  effort  and  your  every  dollar  is  needed  nou',  if 
we  would  make  the  struggle  shorter  and  the  victory  sure. 

Every  bond  today  saves  lives,  American  lives; 
saves  sorrow,  suffering  and  possible  defeat. 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan  is  the  nation’s  road  to 
Victory.  Build  it  well. 


Insuraince  Compamy  of  Amoriea 

Incorrorated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


FOKKKST  F.  DRYDFjN.  I’rpsident 


HOME  OFFICE.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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Before  He  Goes 

When  we  have  won  this  war — when  our  boys  sail  home  across  seas  forever  freed  from 
pirate  submarines — when  our  boys,  bronzed  and  sinewy,  hardened  veterans  all,  swing  with  mar¬ 
tial,  ringing  tread  past  the  reviewing  stands,  victors  in  the  battle  for  democracy —  first  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  will  be  the  thoughts  of  home. 

Mustered  out — overwhelmed  with  the  acclaim  of  a  nation — they  go  back  to  the  brave 
homes  so  bravely  defended.  Happily,  they  take  up  the  pursuits  of  peace — but  never  will  they 
will  to  forget  that  they  have  been  soldiers  for  democracy.  And  they  will  always  be  grateful  for 
that  which  will  keep  fresh  in  their  memories  the  story  of  the  Great  War. 

I'his  thing  pictures  can  do.  Pictures  of  the  parting  and  of  the  home-coming,  pictures  of 
comrades  in  arms,  pictures  that  tell  intimately  of  how  the  war  touched  their  lives — these  will 
have  value  beyond  price.  And  while  they  are  still  in  camp,  are  patrolling  the  high  seas  or  batter¬ 
ing  the  Teuton  line  in  France,  pictures  of  their  home  folks  and  home  doings,  Kodak  pictures 
such  as  you  can  take,  will  help  to  “turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out,  till  the  boys  come  home.” 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


